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GENERAL VACANCIES 


ASSISTANT, LIAISON 
SCHOOL BROADCASTING RADIO 

Central London 

To work on the preparation of printed material accompanying School Radio 
programmes and the cassette service. The successful candidate will advise 
and help producers to achieve a good standard of printed material. Duties 
will include the planning, editing and supervised production of office- 
printed teachers’ notes, including arrangements for office printing and 
delivery to the warehouse. The postholder will liaise with BBC Publications 
on all aspects of their collaboration with Schools Radio Department, 
including specifications for boohs, pamphlets and computer software and 
monitoring the progress of such material. Will assist in the selection and 
.promotion of items such as cassettes, and film-strips, to be marketed 
through the cassette service at Clwyd. 

Substantia! experience in the field of publishing including editing, proof- 
reading, lay-out and an understanding of costing and specifying techniques; 
a good knowledge of School Broadcasting in radio and a knowledge of 
published output in the educational field. 

Some experience in publishing cassettes, film-strips and computer software. 
Salary £8,362 -<£10,127. Relocation expenses considered. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote ref. 2711/TLS and 
enclose s.a.e.) BBC Appointments, London WIA 1AA. 

Tel. 01-580 4468 Ext. 4619. 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 


LIBRARIANS 


ARCHIVE LIBRARIAN 

A vacancy exists within the InlormaUan Library based at 
Euston for an Archive Librarian on a contract basis. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for Thames' 
Programme Documentation Archive/Library Store nn<1 Ills' 
her primary task will bo to create a working index to the 
existing stock and assimilate new doposits into t ho collection. 

Professional library qualifications and/or considerable 
cataloguing experience within synthetic methods nro 
essential. Experience of micro storage techniques would 
also be advantageous. 

Thames Is an equal opportunity employer and this vacancy 
Is open to all male or female candidates regardless ol 
national/ethnic origin and marital status. 

Closing date for applications is August 3rd 1983 and for an 
application form : please contact: - 


Peter Ronwtek. 
Personnel Officer, 
Thames Television Ltd., 
306/3 16 Euston Road, 
London NW1 3BB. 

Tel: 01-387 9494 Ext. 350 
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PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

School of Library Archive And Information Studies 


•>. 


LECTURER 


Alncturar b required for teaching wikhln the Poalgraduafe Diploma In 
Library and Information Studios course, and (dr supervision of Masters' 
and Higher Degree studies. 

The appointee will be particularly responsible (or the subject of 
Information systems, fhe opplicaHon of computers and 
Cefecommuntcabons to Hbrarfea and Information services, 

Applicants eixjufd be good honoursgradualss with a qualification (n 
library or Informalfon studlsa, and be able to demonstrate knowledge 
and somsexperienca of theapedal subjects to betaught. 

8afary In range E7,1BO-£1 4,1 26 per annum pk» £1 .188 par annum 
London Allowance; 

Applications, with the nanfesot two referees, should be eorXby 1 2 th 
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Newham Library Service 

Senior Children’s Librarian 

Scale 6 

Salary E8.751~E9.309 pa. Inc. 

A committed and enthusiastic Chartered Librarian Is 
required as second to the Assistant Borough Librarian 
(Children's and Schools Services), Kathleen Qribbto. The 
chosen applicant will play a leading part In a dedicated team 
In a busy section and con expect all professional and 
personal qualities to be tested to the utmost. Much ol the 
work will relate to the Schools Service In a muHJ-culUiral 
outer London borough and will present great problems and 
therefore, great opportunities. 

Further details and an application form from The 
Borough Librarian, East Ham Library, High Street 
South, E6 4EL, or for an Informal talk ring Kathleen 
Qrlbble, 01-476 2928. 

Closing date: 5th August, 1983. 
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ANIBIT the Arts Magazlno 
Rsceht Numbers: Contents Ambit 
90: Ewart's Falkland Island Poem. 
Was the Belgmno Really Offside'. 
Ambit 91: Caribbean Numbar. 
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Brian Pippard: God and the new physics 
The Oxford Shakespeare 
S. S. Prawer: Freud in translation 
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Victoria Glendiiifti 

Troubles in Corsica; 


Tradescant and his rarities ; 


Poetry: D. M. Thomas, George Barker 
if? John Marston’s ‘The Fawn’ ; facts about Bax 
Frahk Johnson on Lord Home’s ‘Letters to a Grandson’ 
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Basil Blackwell 


Andropov 

ZHORES MEDVEDEV 

'A rerrwrkaDfy successful piece o> writing . On the succession snuggle. Medvedev is 
supeib a coneient and convincing explanation ' New Sracesman 
'Excellent a pleasute to read ' The Listener 

'A wide-ranging study . instructive and also highly readable and entertaining The 
Observer 

Useful . astute account ' The Times 
238 pages. £7.50 (0 631 13401 B| 

Language, Image, Media 

Edited by HOWARD DAVIS and PAUL WALTON 

The press, broadcasting, advertising and photography each have characteristic ways of 
constructing and conveying messages - all an expression or and a vehicle for 
structuring and relnfotctng social and political relationships This book explores the many 
subtle ways in which (he media work to legitimate the status quo and manipulate 
images to fit dominant views. 

326 pages, hardback El 9.50 [0 631 1 2704 6| 
paperbatk E7. 50 fO 63 1 1 2 726 7j 

The Novel In Antiquity 

TOMAS HAGG 

Although the origins of the European novel are to be found in the novel ol antiquity, it 
is a genre which is surprisingly little known Richly illustrated with extracts, (his book 
contones deurled analysis Of the surviving Greek romances and explores the origins 
and development of the genre ft concludes by looking at the influence of romance on 
later writers, including Sidney. Cervantes. Racine and Goethe. 

280 pages. El 5.00 p63M30M4| 

Discourse Analysis 

The Sodolfnguistic Analysis of Natural Language 

MICHAEL STUBBS 

The study of naturally occurring connected discourse, spoken or written, is one qF the 



most promising and rapKlfy developing areas of linguistics. While traditional linguistics 
has concentrated cn the analysis of single sentences or isolated speech acts, this 
rmpartant new book shows that linguistic concepts can be extended to analyse 
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Biography and Memoirs 797, 800, 
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Classics 802 
Commentary 806-8 
Fiction 804-5 
History 798,818 


Literature 799, 801, 815-17 
Music 8 10 
Poetry 813 
Politics 803 
Psychology 812 
Science 795-6 


spontaneous and informal talk. 

286 pages, hardback El 9. 50 (0 631 >038131 
paperback E8.S0 (0 631 12763 I) 

Kant's Political Philosophy 

HOWARD WILLIAMS 

; Although highly regarded far his critical philosophy. Kant has rarefy been thought of as 

, . • :[ a significant political theorist. In this comprehensive new account of Kant’s political and 

- social philosophy. Howard Wifltems attempts to redress this imbalance, and shows that 
..■ Kant's political views are not only interesting In themselves but shed considerable light 
I. .on the critical philosophy out of which they grew. 

, 304 pages. £20.00 {0631 13123 X| 

ly. ''i 

The Faith of the Old Testament 

x WERNER H. SCHMIDT 

- ■ - ^r , '^^Yfe'Satt€Fft‘sa3ae5**fr ieeft5V f liT»rranytfortel wnerecattteri andeven - 

• ■ V- comparatively recenL reconstructions of Israel's religious development have been 

demolished to a greater or lesser degree, without anything comparable emerging in 
their stead . . Hence the student or general reader, for whom this book is intended, 
more than ever needs authoritative guidance . The Faith of the Old Testament 

S ovfdes tills In a way that no other available textbook quite does.' From the foreword 
i J R. Porter 

312 pages. Ef 5.00 (0631 131 77 9J 

' The Political Economy of Growth 

'S,:*--: vPAyipsiMP'SQN’ 

• • ' • . : what has happened to the economies of Western Industrialized countries? David 

: • '■ SJ ;i»,V5 : . Smpson argues that the problems they face can best be unpersfopd within the- :. 

-V • ,ii i; '• framework of the classical economic iheoty of economic growth Cantempoiaiy. ■" 

* ‘;-4 : : v • ' ■ aMlysls has faietfto provide ellhef a coherent framework far'disciAsIng the economic . 

1 crAs or reasonable policies to counteract unemployment and stagnation. . ‘ 

- 176 pag^s- E14.00 .{0 631 10871 0| . ' ; * 

Myjj, Industrial Relations In Britain 

— V'i I Edited by GEORGE SAYERS BAIN 

. The prestigious group of industrial relations experts at the University of Warwick here 
' r fl . .; join, farces with other leading spectabts to produce the most comprehensive 

i '•* introduction yet to British inAjstrial relations. covering trade unions, management 

I , ' I'.'-’ • • : colfecqve bargaining. Industrial conflict. the labour market and labour law and state " • • • 

^ *. inteivenoon. i 

'•••; • 530 pages, hardback E27. 50 (0631 131388) 

- ; : paperback E9.95 [0631 13295 3) ■ ; • ' 

■ Vi i • ; The Economics of Modern Business 

' W;: DUNCAN REEKIE and D. E. ALLEN. ; f, 

feiiS In thlshighjy original textbook, the. authors examine major mari&gemfcnt Issues fa a / 

. ' sensible and entertaining way. A special feature of the book Is feisuccessM inieqratiQn 

V- ' , o f introductory flnancrai analysis with macroeconomic theory, and It also discusses the ‘ 

. individual firm within a broad context There are extensive sections on financial markets 
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: Leisure patterns arid Leisure Places , • ' ; - - . 

y;- ALLAN PATMORE .;^,y 

d. Allan Paimore givesa detailed acc»m : of : hbw pebpfe spertdu^r.leis^ arid.: ; 

then goes on to eqhsider how the demJmd far k4sure facilities is by focal aUihbrltirt ” 1 - 
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‘The 'Fragmented State, iv x): > : ^i' 
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Social History 814 

INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

Alexander, Bill British Volunteers for Liberty: Spain I936-W3V |Bcrnnrd Knox] 

Allaby, Michael, and Lovelock, James The Great Extinction [ W. 1 1. McCrea] 

Allen, Charles (Editor) Tales from the South China Seas [ Alun Ross| 

Ballantine, Christoph er Twentieth Century Symphony [ Lione I Pi kc ] 

Barker, George Anno Domini [Anthony Thwaite] 

Beauman , Nicola A Very Great Profession [Linda Taylor] 

Bettelheim, Bruno Freud and Man's Soul [S. S. P rawer] 

Buss, Lee The World s Perspective: John Webster and the Jacobean drama [ Lachlan Mackinnon] 

Bowle, John (Editor) The Diary of John Evelyn [David Nukes] 

Connell, Evan S . Mrs Bridge. Mr Bridge [David Mont rose ] 

Davies, Paul God and the New Physics [Brian Pippard] 

Foreman, Lewis Bax: A composer and his times [Derrick Puffetl] 

Forni, Luigi The Dove and the Bear [Peter Nichols] 

Gardner, John The Art of Living [Adam Mars- Jones] 

Garnsey, Peter, and others (Editors) Trade in the Ancient Economy (John D'Arnis] 

'” Gary.Romaw v King Solomon [PaulKqegan] • 

Hartley, Keith AM TO A rms Co-operation : A study in economics and politics [ Michael Carver} 

Hattersley, Roy A Yorkshire Boyhood [Kenneth O. Morgan] 

Kihlman, Christur -Sweet Prince [D. J. Enright] 

Lord Home Letters to a Grandson [Frank Johnson} 

MacGi^or, Arthur (Editor) . Tradescant’s Rarities: Essays on the foundation of {he Ashmolean 
Museum 1683, with a catalogue of the surviving early collections [Michael Hunter] 

McKay, Derek, and Scott , H. M. The Rise of the Great Powers 164H-18IS [T. W. C, Blnnnlng] 

Mallaueu, J. P. W. On Larkhlli [Kenneth O. Morgan] 

Muir, Kenneth (Editor) TroilusandCresstda [Nigel Alexander] 

Oliver, H.J. (Editor) The Taming of the Shrew [Nigel Alexander] 

Ondaatje, Michael Running in the Fondly [Christopher Kckl } 

Ono, Walter J. Orallty and Literacy: The technologlzing of the word [Zuchnry Leader] 

Paobls, Heinz R. The Cosmic Code: Quantum physics as the language of nature [D. J. Bolim] 

Pascu, Stepan .4 History of Trahsylvania . [Dennis Deletant] 

Powell, Violet- The Constant Novelist. Astudy of Margaret Kennedy 1896-1967 

[Victoria Glendinning] 

Ramsay, Robert The Corsican Time-bomb [Douglas Johnson] 

RQse, Kenneth King George V. ‘ [JohnGrigg] ... ; 

^os^.Ruth The Lost, Sisterhood .-prostitution In America, 1900-1918 [Betty Wood] 

Selbournb. David The Making of A Midsummer Night's Dream . [MarcyKahan] 

S.^ EG ^ ; . The bo** Zxfo , [Pau 1 Keegan] 

.(^^r):. ^ehry [Nige| ; Alexander]' ; y •, . ' V ' ' * ' 

' Thomas/d.!^. y SelectedPoetks 1 [NellCorcorah] ’ '' •; 

^, LT ^' : . V}* Cbmpleat Angler 16S3-<1 676 [pavid trofumo] • i 

. WEts^, Georop The^tMrget}ce pf Modern Universities in France, 1863-1914 ' [Maurice Larkin] , 

EndMgtrtd Lives: Public Health in Vic, orim Britain [Thomas McKcown] [; 
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Master-minding the universe 


f Paul Davies 

: God and the New Physics 

S'*255pp. Dent. £8.95. 

! 0 460 04577 6 


Brian Pippard 

S amine to be followed in order to us understand why for example we 
;t exactly what behaviour will must ndVer seek to know by what path 
follow the observation of a given state an electron travelled from A to B : lor if 
of affairs. This is not to say the we had any information, however 
programme is always practicable - far obtained, about its position at an 
tram it, since the mathematics may be intermediate point, it would affect the 

,« i j >i -f it. d 'n.i- 


:rom it, since 


lematics may be 


: Modern physics, it need hardly be said, 1 
' is no more able }han any other branch ' 
. of learning to affirm or deny Ood’s I 
r existence, and a wide range of beliefs is 
; found among physicists. In line with 
' what he wishes to do, Paul Davies 
'- rightly takes some pains to conceal his 

• own Delief. One may infer, however, 
that he is not as well read in 

• conventional Christian doctrine or in 
modern theology as he is in theoretical 

• physics: and he might have done better 
: to stick more closely to physics since 
"V neither theology nor popular religion 

j ; has much in common with the sort of 
\ arguments he deploys. He would also 
v have done better to discipline himself 
• to give less weight to some of the 
fe heterodoxies which float around 
V - enlivening the lives of professional 
t cosmologists before falling into limbo. 
i The book would have been more 
In valuable if the space thus wasted were 
- given to a more leisurely exposition 
t. of the rather less spectacular fund- 
£ amentals. In principle the subject 
r Is of such deep importance that it 
i should not need fireworks to attract 
.readers. Having said this, I gladly allow 
E that there is a wealth of interesting 
ideas here, hardly available elsewhere, 
fv .such as will appeal to the 
jj contemplative mind. ' 

If a religious system seeks to 
*■’ i '/tteseribe man's place in nature and his 
■ '.relation to the divine, it is proper for 
-•.science to make its contribution 
Vi: . towards the description of nature. In 
. God and the New Physics Professor 
S.‘ Davies sets out to explain, with as little 
technical complexity as possible, what 
*!-. modem physics can contribute towards 
■«, understanding the nature of God. For a 
*«£tuitful dialogue between science and 
\ religion there m ust be some agreement 
. '• '.on premises -it is useless to argue nice 
P ;pOints of physics with an pastern sage 


entirely beyond the power of the chance of its reaching B. This is not 
largest conceivable computer. But what happens to billiard-balls. The 


when the problem is soluble, the 
prescribed procedure is utterly 
reliable: if experiment and theory 
should disagree, as they frequently do, 
experimenter and theorist carefully 
check every step of their procedures - 
only a crank would conclude that the 
basic laws were at fault. I am writing, it 
must be stressed, about the central 


laradoxesof quantum mechanics have 
leen with us since its discovery in 1926, 
esistins all attempts to resolve them: 


great rnrities and it is too early to say 
whether the single reported findinc is 
valid; at all events, if it were claimed to 
have the wrong strength no one would 
believe it. 

It may be the case that a sinde 
particle can affect everything in the 
universe, yet as far as local processes 
are concerned we remain indifferent to 
its possible existence. Perhaps this 
paradox is clarified if we consider an 


it seems as if we were living 
independent lives, under a dis- 
passionate heaven. Moreover, we 


resisting all attempts to resolve them: its possible existence. Perhaps this 

and it is generally accepted that no paradox is clarified if we consider an 
resolution will be found in terms of enormous tangled ball containing 
everyday understanding. In the days many pieces of string. Nobody looking 

nUirrinr niLavs *itnwic n email roninn rtf il wmiM unapt f n 






Special Theory of Relativity. 

AH of this is very relevant to the 
creation of the universe. It is only 
very recently that astronomical 
observations of many types, and 
complex theoretical studies of how the 
reactions of fundamental particles 
came to produce the chemical elements 
in the proportions we know, have 
provided virtually unassailable evi- 
dence that the universe started with 
a Big Bang. A minute and In- 


conceivably 


primitive fireball 


"It veto ritratto d’unostupendo mosiro da contadini" (left) and "Humani victus instrumental ( right), two etchings dating from 
the 1560s from the circle of Giuseppe Archimboldo, offered for sale by Sotheby's recently. The one on the left is apparently an 
earlier version of an etching used as a pair. to that on the right. 

doctrines of physics, not about the physics, it was possible to believe thut has pn odd number. This simple 
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exploded with something like the 
velocity of light, and now, some twenty 
billion years Inter, has reached the 
form of the universe we know. It did 
not explode into the Void - itself was 
the only space there was. Moreover the 
explosion did not begin at a certain 
instant in time - space and time eanie 
into being at the moment the starting 
pistol was fired. But why wasthe pistol 
fired, and what is it that is not the 
universe but that from which the 
universe sprang? As soon as wc try to 
.speculate on such questions we arc 
completely tongue-tied; only verbs 
without tenses and nouns without 
extension are permitted, and discourse 
is limited to mere ejaculation: Mind! 
‘Lovel This may not be a satisfying 
.theology, but at all events physics has 


■; doctnue, however, accepts that the 
y , world was created and that In it all 
things living and dead exist as separate 
jy . ; entities. That is to say, the primitive 
' outlook of the scientist is compatible 
I. VWith that of the' Christian. When a 
J - scientist feels certain of a fact of 
J - observation and analysis, he may 
, Pi : expect that fact to be incorporated into 
, y i the world view of all serious thinkers: 

■ In deriving a description of the physical 
g:. ; world faith and revelation are by 
- y ^comparison feeble tools. In a world so 
.^ riddled with pseudo-sciences it is 
to important to recognize that physical 
: If; ; theory has reached a point of internal 
consistency that justifies its being 
I- ( treated as a dogma. It is not a vague 
■ gyi ‘ hotch-potch of ideas but a - precise 
' specification of the mathematical 


doctrines of physics, not about the 
extreme situations where surprises 
may be expected. But nothing that the 
still undiscovered quarks or black holes 
may reveal will affect the laws of 
quantum mechanics, which suffice to 
solve almost every problem frbm the 
atomic nucleus to the limits of our 
galaxy, and indeed well beyond. 

The philosophically interesting point 
about this marvellous fabric of theory 
is that it demands acceptance of ideas 
which are inconceivable to the human 
mind. Thinking creatures must be 
highly organized and constructed of a 
huge number of atoms, and it happens 
that the physical, laws which govern 
large aggregates, although logically 
derived from the laws that apply to 
atoms, do not confer on man-sized 
bodies the same properties as atoms. 
We therefore have no analogies to help 


physics, it was possible to believe that 
this picture represented the real truth - 
that u 0od were fa look dowp on qs he 
would see things in the same way. We 
now know that whatever the truth rrtay 
be, what we see is so distorted by our 


man before a painting, only very much 
more so. .. . 

It is one peculiarity of quantum 
mechanics tnal the . universe of 
electrically charged particles, protons 
and electrons, cannot admit anywhere 
even one magnetic pole unless its pole 
strength is exactly right. The 
unequivocal discovery, in the most 
distant galaxy, of a wrong pole would 
make It impossible to formulate the 
basic equations of quantum mechanics, 
and destroy the whole theoretical 
structure.. In fact magnetic poles are 


the universe, where all pBrtsinldrJoclt 
closely, yet in a way thar is discernible 
only on the large Scale. If you swing a 
weight round in a circle'at the end of a 
cord, you feel the force. of the weight, 
trying to escape; but if yibu were to do. 
the same in an empty universe you 
would feel no force. In truth the empty 
universe postulated by Newton is no 
universe at all - as Berkeley suspected . 
According to the General Theory of 
Relativity the sensation we have in our 
duly lives of living in a framework of 
space results from the presence of what 
we perceive as heavy masses: the stars' 
and other celestial objects. So far as the 
laws of physics are concerned, the 
universe is a self-contained entity with 
everything coupled to everything else, 
but in such a way that on a human fcale 


when we describe what goes on in the 
-universe in terms of dally experience, 
we are at best using a dubious 
metaphor in the absence ol a relevant 
language. And we know also, as wiser 
men than physicists have always 
known, that if we attempt to describe 
-God as if he were confined within the 
universe, we are diminishinghis glory. 

This, however, is the contribution 
that physics has to. make only to the 
, idea of God the creator. It « quite 
■ separate 'from the ’idea' tfl a -personal 
God, somethlng\on' Which Davies i> 
silent, doribtiesr because he feds this 
to- lie heyond the 'competence of. 
physics. Nevertheless a physicist, 
should always, remind himself, that 
although there is precious little modern 
evidence that God ever suspends the 
laws of nature in order to intervene in 
material affairs, this is no argument 
against the existence of unknown 
influences, subject to unknown laws, 
which transcend space and time as our 
mundane senses perceive them. But it 
seems these are not to be revealed by 
the objective procedures of science. 
For example, molecular biology has 
left little room for belief in any extra- 
physical vital force conferring life on 
otherwise dead matter. The more 
deeply one investigates living 
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processes the more clearly they are 
.seen to order themselves in strict 
accordance with the laws of physics, 
and most scientists are content to 
accept that the whole evolutionary 
process was a hit-and-miss affair in 
which higher levels of organization 
arose by chance, and survived because 
(they possessed advantages in the 
[struggle for survival. 

Of course the analytical procedures 
which reduce a living creature to a 
mechanism do nol in the least 
represent the complete story, since 
aggregates of molecules possess 
properties absent from the constituent 
molecules - a rubber ball is not 
[composed of bouncy atoms. And it is 
the task of the physicist to understand 
the emergence of new properties, 
[including self-reproduction in tne case 
of the most primitive living forms. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt 

I the validity of this programme so long 
as the new emergent properties are 
themselves objectively aescribabie, as 
is the ability of the DNA double helix 
to uncoil itself, and for each half to 
replicate the whole by acquiring the 
[necessary elements from its 
surroundings. A serious hitch occurs, 
(however, when the emergent property 


is conscious thought, which is 
inaccessible to objective investigation. 
However firmly the scientist may 
believe that the possession of n mind is 
a natural outcome of the laws of 
physics applied to a sufficiently 
complex organization of molecules, he 
must admit that it is a property of 
matter totally different in kind front 
any he has studied before, and that u 
hitherto unrecognized principle may 
become effective at this point. No 
inconsistency is involved in the belief 
that the conscious mind is not bound to 
the material constraints expressed by 
the laws of physics, but muy have 
knowledge, inexpressible in words, of 
whatever it is that lies beyond space 
and time. A physicist who rejects the 
testimony of saints and mystics is no 
. better than a tone-deaf man deriding 
the power of music. 

All the same, the long evolutionary 
process does not seem to have been 
directed towards the emergence of 
consciousness in the way that Bergson 
and Smuts, for example, argued. Was 


sufficient complexity might emerge to tempted in feel that ihennrZ'. i 1 r* + 

allow some vehicle for consciousness? chosen with us in mind H?* CfotlH Q TVl C C\T tT\\ 7 0 1 + \ 7 

For whatever reason the master plan forgotten, however tha O LdllUClI Llo L/l iWyCLLlV 

from know the totality of thln«2 J J 

every possible sort ofSSS. 


it really for us that the universe was 
created, or are we merely a by- 
product? Or, since the precise human 
form is surely an accident of evolution, 
was the universe designed so that 


was adopted, the conclusion iruin 
physics is that it can be specified quite 
economically. As the basic phenomena 
of gravitation, electromagnet ism ami 
the short-range nuclear forces get 
drawn together into a unitied theory 
(something only partially achieved as 
yet), (he equations from which all 
material hchaviour derives take a form 
whose details are prescribed by the 
values of a small number of constants. 
It is the choice of these which 
determines what sort of a universe 
comes into being (this is an 
oversimplification, but 1 believe the 
essence is sound). Detailed 
calculations, for instance of the 
processes in (he interior of stars, have 
shown that the vulues of these 
constants are surprisingly critical. 
Change them slightly anti stars would 
not form, or would go through their 
life-cycle so fast that there would he 
insufficient time for complex 
organisms to evolve. No doubt very 
different universes could support very 
different living creatures (vast super- 
fluid networks in a universe composed 
entirely of helium?), but one is strongly 


closed in upon itself and gS 
bom all others, and that otS 
can support life In some K* 
contain creatures questioSi 
onmn of their being. Anfi 
similarly tempted to fed 6 
chosen. 


John Grigg 


9s 


. 1 f thu* ts as fur as physlcsoui* 
it leaves us still in the fa aW 
place in the scheme, w 
however, the various fofa 
constants are not independBu 
determined by some stflhfa 
law, as Eddington hoped, botfafa 1 
find. It might turn out that fa 
physics as we know them irttW 
possible ones, and that our a 
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(In weird excitation On a collision course! 


There are two official biographies of 
George V. The first, published in 1941 , 
is by John Gore and deals only with his 
private life; the second, dealing with 
the public aspects of his reign, is by 
Harold Nicolson and was published in 
1952. Both appeared during the 
lifetime of Queen Mary. There has 
■n. to,i, i 7~7u.‘7i."' l, . , ‘ therefore been increasing scope for a 

.nwi bC8n f° ec ! hat new study, to take account of evidence 
“ n “ 10us l J^4ti i that has come to light during .the past 
whole thing was set up. But fa. thirty years, to assess the king in a 
day. which is very hr oil .truer perspective, and to portray him 
contribution . of science dr 'both as monarch and man within the 
essentially critical, disallmiiin-v space of a single volume. This job has 
roty cosmologies such u mi now’ been done - and done superbly - 
the fashion, but with no Haifa. : by Kenneth Rose, 
doubt on rational faith. . ; j^ r Rose j 5 not ano ther official 

biographer, though he acknowledges 
much assistance mom members of tne 
Royal family, especially the Queen 
Mother, ana the book is dedicated to 


ay arriving at 10 
owning' Street wearing an old grey 
suit and a slouch hat. The kTng, seeing 
the photograph m a newspaper, 
rebuked him for demeaning his office 
by such informality; and when 
Birkenhead replied that he had just 
come up from the country and would 
have been late for an important 
s scholarship lightly and brings meeting if he had gone out of his way to 

'■* ... - g0Dd co || ec t a silk hat - adding that “in days 

far more formal than ours it was never 


Nicolson's transcripts from it and to 
quote previously unpublished passages 
from the king's diary and other 
documents. In addition, he has 
consulted many further manuscript 
sources and drawn on very wide 
reading about the king's period and 
his contemporaries. So the book is 
thoroughly scholarly, though Rose 
wean ms scholarship lightly and 
to his task the qualities of a 


D. J. Bohra 


This is perhaps the most Interesting 
feature of the book, because in it 
Pagels indicates how “hard-nosed 
physics" can lead some of its 
practitioners to the conclusion that the 
entire substance of matter ultimately 
dissolves into the working out of the 
meaning of a message, which is in 
principle alterable through the further 
working out of the meaoing of human 
thought about the message. Since 
meaning is one of the basic attributes of 
mental activity, it becomes difficult to 
see what is left of the distinction 
, , . between mind and matter (or observer 

lated aspects of general relativity. It ant i observed) 

£ s with some historical discussion, ' *’ 

line an account of how the Considering that Pagels also strongly 

supports tho notion that modern 


W. H. McCrea 


his friend the Duke of Kent. Without 
going through the Windsor archive 
afresh, he has been allowed to use 


Heinz R. Pagels 
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Michael Allaby and James 
Lovelock 

The Great Extinction 
204pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10,95. 


01160 3 


This book provides an overview of 
quantum physics, along with certain 
related aspects of 
bei 

including 

Newtonian notion of a mechanical 


universe was overturned by relativity 

(ore thorough- out of*. nothing: (ie, the. vacuum) he is 


■theory and. in an even mi 
going way, lay the fad 
When attempts are mad 
this latter theory means, the result is 


physics requires the creation of matter 
. .out of * nothing: (ie, the. vacuum) he is 
quantum theory, implying that something like a universal 
made to see what mind operating upon and within this 


what Hemy R. Pagels calls "quantum 
weirdness*' - a world of paradoxes, 
apparent lawlessness, and baffling 
ambiguity. He then goes on tp more any n 
modern developments, involving new ihe < 
discoveries concerning the nature of 
the so-called elementary particles that 
are supposed to constitute the 
universe. Modem physics now treats 
theBe, not. is particles at all, but as 
discrete (quantized) states of 
excitation of a set of basic space- 
pervading fields. The book contains an 
account of how 


“nothing" Is what determines the 
nature of reality as a whole. This 
"mind” works in terms of the meanings 
of messages, which are unsupported by 
ultimate material base that is not 
outcome of the total set of 
messages themselves. To assume a 
God who would be the source of these 
messages and their meanings would 
then be a small step for those who have 
gone thus far. Or does the author 
perhaps wish to imply that it is man 
himself, who can in principle change 
these messages, who may ultimately 


There is a schoolboy jest about people 
waking up on a certain date around 
1400 ad and discovering that the 
Middle Ages had terminated at 
midnight. Most of us probably grow up 
with the impression that geological 
periods are less well-defined even than 
are the Ages of history. This may be 
generally true, but there is one 
transition that was much too precise for 
anyone' to moke a joke of it. Some 65 
million years ago the Cretaceous 
period ended ana the Tertiary period 
began, the interface being clearly 
marked by a thin luycr of clay laid 
down apparently simultaneously at 
places all over the Earth. Arid 
somewhere about the same time 
thousands of entire species of living 
things from single-celled micro- 
organisms to the largest dinosaurs 
became extinct. Thereafter thousands 
of now species began to spring up, 
including the remote ancestors ofniiin. 


Some months earlier the tstraa 
Victor Clube and William fa 
the Royal Observatory, Ed* 
had published a paper hi atari 
assessed the chance oftheEfa 
hit by a “planetesimar of tat 
and mentioned possible • 

consequences, ■ with fa ■ ' 

reference to the Cretaccoas-Ts 
extinction. I do not know v’ Frank JOiUlSOll 
suggested that such an inpul t ■ , 
account for the Alvarez obm. Tr , BT . n . u , 
but the authors soon cakuliKdk , ,LORD M0MB 
of the body that would beaeetf. Letters to a Grandson 
rock-like object 10 to. ft* 
across, the probability of 
Clubc-Napier calculations fa 
plausible. Because of foe * 
proximity in time 
extinction, it was natural tW 
other scientists, ,.begaa f A 
speculate about that 
possible cause of the ertbKtkafc 
ittbodi* 


S ' -writer as well as those of a good 
al historian. 

Describing the funeral of Edward 
VII he tells us that the new king, even* 
in the midst of his grief, “was plagued 
by those trivialities of protocol which at 
court so often jostle problems of more 
lasting moment". In this respect courts 
are a microcosm of the world at large, 
in which the trivia) is forever Jostling 
the important or even the tragic. It is 
Rose’s strength that he gives due 
attention to matters small and great, 
revelling in minutiae (which can 
illuminate as well as entertain) without 
ever losing sight of the bigger picture. 

The same could hardly' be said of 
the king himself, whose obsession with 
points of detail, notably in the sartorial 
field, often impaired his sense of. 
proportion. When Lord Birkenhead,, 
as Lord Chancellor, was playing a key 
part in the negotiations leading to 
the 192 1 Irish T reaty , he 


.reign, of incalculable value to the 
monarchy. They were undertaken at 
the suggestion of Lloyd George and it 
seems, therefore, rather unfair of Rose 
- to remark (admittedly in another 
context) that Lloyd George “found no 
merit in the most romantic of all 
English institutions". 

The triumphant survival of that 
institution through a time of 
unprecedented turmoil, when most of 


the custom to appraise the adequacy or 
dignity of Lord Chancellors in terms of 
head-gear" - the Tung thought he had 
oeen very rude. 

Concern about dress, or on occasion 
the lack of it, also contributed to the 
uneasy relations between George V 
and his eldest son; and again pictures 
seen by the king in newspapers were 
often the cause of trouble. During one 
of the Prince of Wales’s Empire tours 
he received a letter from nis father 
reprimanding him for wearing “turned- 
down collars in white uniform”, and 
another expressing disgust at the 
sight of him and his cousin, Louis 
Mountbatten, cooling off at sea (“you 
might as well be photographed naked, 
no doubt it would please the public”). 
Incidentally, Rose has little to say 
about these tours by the prince, 
which were surely the outstanding 


apparent in his memorable 
Christmas broadcasts. 

The most controversial act of his 
career was his intervention in 1931 to 
dissuade Ramsay MacDonald from 
resigning, and (o prevail upon him, 
instead, to form n national 
government. Rose insists that the 
King’s conduct in this matter was 

f iertectly constitutional, and so indeed 
l was. But was it also wise? Rose does 
not shirk the question, and answers it 
in the king’s favour. Though it was 
open to him to ask Baldwin to form 
a government which, with Liberal 
support, would have been able to carry 
out a programme of retrenchment, the 
.king went "one better" by inducing 
MacDonald to lead a ministry which 
would “proclaim to the world that 
•Britain spoke with a united and 
resolute voice”. 

On the other hand the king’s action 
h government was prepared to also had the less fortunate effect of 
make - rear for his dynasty overcoming dividing the Labour Party and reducing 
a! kindheartedness, it to virtual impotence for the rest of 


the world's empires crumbled, is what 
chiefly distinguishes George V's reign; 
and Rose shows how much it owed to 


the king's own character. Despite his 
limitations he was a fundamentally 
decent and honest man, whose 
•domestic virtues and gruff good nature 
earned him , by the end of tne reign .an 
immense popularity. Earlier he had 
felt less secure, and Rosa argues that 
this was probably why, in 1917, ha 
resisted an offer of asylum to the 
Russian imperial family which the 
British government was prepared to 


for once his habitus 
But when Labour came to power for 
the first time .in 1924, his qualities 
began to shine and he quickly 
established relations of friendship 
and trust with new ministers whose 
ostensible political philosophy he 
deplored. And in his last years his 


np< 

the decade, so depriving the country of 
vigorous, responsible opposition at a 
time when it was desperately needed. 
Was this price really worth paying for 
the semblance of national unity 
obtained in 1931 ? One can discuss such 


was 


questions while remaining, above all, 

achievement of his'life and among the .apotheosis was completed by mastery grateful to Rose for his clear and 
most successful events of George Vs ; ot the new technique of sound broad-; ;?qarklin^narrat jye. 


1917 and all that 


ft* 
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Someone, perhaps even the author 
himself, has had the happy idea of 
Ublkhvng some letters which Lord 
lome, now aged eighty, took it upon 
himself to write to his grandson at 
Eton, since he thought the boy might 
the theme of the present ••• like some help in sorting out the 

receives its first conipfa twentieth century. The result is a w«e 
systematic critical examlofa ■ little book which seems bound to 
a. H.ifhnrv Indk&iti P rovide sophisticates with oppor- 

sfcrtiw cilctta « fcJJ: : for h,1 “ ri * 

/<ic thn n* I i net inn sttddeaTiW. One can see what they mean. “The 




(account of how physicists are making awaken to the fact that it is he Who has 
progress toward what they call a in this way heroine God? 

'"grand unified theory”, in which it is ' 


hoped that, ultimately, all the basic 
laws of nature will be comprehended in 
terms of four fundamental , forces; 
strong, dectTpmpgnetic, weak and 
. gravitational . Pagels explains how new 
rindples of abstract symmetry, 
roken by asymmetry, are playing a 
|key part in guiding work toward this 
goal. 


There are a number of points of detail 
Where I do not agree with Pagels’s 
judgments and evaluations of the sig- 
nificance of recent developments In 
physics. I feel that his treatment of the 
lonents of views of "quantum 
other than his own is less than 




ality 

fair. He treats them a* "salesmen” who 
are in competition in "The Reality 

0" Pl»y*lc, may^e considered as a£ 


iay 

language / of Nature, " in which Is 


SSSSSC' However, one® may. *der , 




■ .fpessagd?'- as to how profaihs are to 

HoweV&.f wneticists . .SSifled 
— * assume : that The laws Sxii&Vi 

, , . .'the movement? rrf Ihey bel 

molecules 
stnlctjqn 


are- So • over- 
as I hav* . . ahead) 


The "great extinction" has been 
known about for over a century but this 
is probably tho first book to bo devoted 
to it, Indeed nothing like it could have 
been written before occauso It depends 
crucially upon research carried out 
after about 1980. 

Michael Allaby is n well-known 
writer On natural history, and on 
ecology, with particular regard to 
human survival. James Lovelock Is 
professional atmospheric chemist 
the highest distinction, who is also 
notable as being probably the only 
living Fellow of the Roval Society to 
have worked for much of his career As a 
freelance scientist. In 1979 he 

: A 

he 

developed the thesis that conditions bn 
Earth' are made congenial for life by 
the presence of llfejtsclf. Tn the present 
bobk these authors present a vast range 
of scientific ideas of Which they have 
expert ; knowledge. In the closing 
chapter, on "Survival", they bring 
some. of tbieif own special 
which iiave led: them by 
e routes, to th e J same conclusion 


r-. • 

that did occur, would 
produce other effects ins* , 

not occur? llioso Bre 
questions tackled to 
Lovelock’s closely j 
Ion, which requires ■N. 
attentive rending, ti 18 


R f n^ncTeslmaHs 
£ ^-..better cxP^^j 

We mud 


no doubt checked the arrival times for| 
the relevant periods (which would be; 
from 1922, the year of Mussolini's' 
coming to office, until around 1935, 
when fie got bitten by that bug of power 
and invaded Abyssinia). Moreover, 
claims about the prowess of despots at 
getting rid of litter are always suspect. 
Admiring visitors to Mao’s China, 
tended to assure us that be had got 
rid of the flies. Lord Home was 

g resumably never taken in by them. 

ut otherwise this Mussolini para- 
graph seems all right. The physical 
description of the man is surely as good 
as any that has ever been written in one 
sentence. The passage about the 
earlier good works is designed to. 
differentiate Mussolini from a more 
completely evil figure such as Hitler. 
The ability to differentiate between 
degrees of -badness, when considering 
the men of power with whom more 
civilized men must deal in this 
imperfect world, is the beginning of 
wisdom in foreign policy; so on 
Mussolini the grandson has been well- 
served. 

Lord Home recognizes the crucial ■ 
role , in great events, of the absurd. "Sir | 


detective , 

Was tho extinction sudden 

demand u sudden Kaiser was a spoUt and arrogant bully, 

indeed arise at the wh° wanted everyone to get out of his 

Cretaceous period? Whit^ f V,>' a y; Hitler fl met him once when he 
nosslblo causes? If an taptf rt ? : was In a fiendish tepiper) was a 

SyTJi? Sir 1 S ‘K 

,.Mlce and the armed forces behind 
ii communist doctrine, which authorized 
6' subversion and, where necessary, force 
E ‘ to achieve a political aim." 

; How trite. But, on the other bond. 

WrJ: how true. Certainly, the prose, and 
exnenonce. historiographical method, 

As 

in extinction to — :; *fa .who is probably being told on all sides 

by his teachers al Eton that the world is 
■ u rfinflenu* '^ complex place and that above all we 
difficulty is to. *[£' fast not be simplistic. On the large 

quantitative, we .^-jjg'v.snd general questions of which Lord skilfully defends appeasement of 
someone win n 9 w /wome here treats, the world to not as Hitler, without robbing nls grandson of 

leal simulation .tna j^dafKiConiplex a place as all that; Everything- Churchill as hero. The author's version 
perpotuates au tne Tirf. Wei. in that nnmaranh, minted seems: rt f mir . century. ; arid the DrCSSnt.' Is 
the. right \ nBnjhJJ. 

Simulation will 

based upon the Mussolini to look at was almost 

’ The book’s ,ota| ly Square, square body, square 

that the great exfojc Jto ^rarfs^face and square head which 
impact wnicb the auth^^J;t^»ucidentally was quite bBld, and to 
the present iwwW 'Zg d&lEL ™Tcc up for his lack of inches he 
.released an walked with his chin tilted In the air. 

equivalent to that pf.w NJOrtjH* ®ut . although he was an upstart 
bombs oh evCiyfato^.:^ quite a. good 


Samuel at the time was on holiday in 
Switzerland", he says of Hoare in a 
passage about Hoare*- Laval, "and had 
fallen on the ice and damaged his 
ann and broken . his nose. Never 
overburdened with humour, he was 
owes reported as saying that he had returned 
Something to 1666 And Alt Thai. But • in haste eventhragb it meant Rearing 

.iUchshiftraust com, . -eUcf.o.lad 

which was in a mood to ridicule and 
condemn.” ( 

That is part of a chapter in which he 
defends appeasement of 
... ...Jtoutrobbingnls grandson of 

Complex a place as all that; Everything- Churchill as hero. The author's version 
m . that paragraph, quoted , seems' of our cenfory., ^afid tha present, -la, ■: 
Perfectly in order;-.--- . > ratfa dlffewnr®^ |jhat which the 

What of this? •' ■ ' • •' boy may have Imbibed from- any 

..... . . pr0 g ressi ves among his counsellors. 

The West is not blamed for the world’s 
sorrow. Brooding over the book to the 
Soviet Union. The events of 1917 are 
those from which all the tragedies flow. I 

As for who Lord Home was, in 
twentieth-century history, the young* 
may care to know that he was a thin. 



same conclusion tne nruti i 
65. million yearn -^owholft thfrhuto^ PK ^ 
action by man to, ' benefitted, Butlnh#J*- Ti 
' on Earth'. . could 
Alvarez 


^beginning when he.topk over power, charming 

he , Proceeded of seemed to 

tied. But If general, spring cleaning which was 

bT not the. ? T Dn ? overdue. New and impressive 

JtpjzL 


man who incidental! 


illy 1 
his’ 



andWJth colleagues iq Berkeley, began, 
'to if . a., pew technique! tor 
_ small quantities of partic- 
atomic ‘ nuclei and.: isotopes 
.dating of. 
feature, of; 
e ;. afore-. 


fa - : ^S«p33; 


Whfib»i there W mj^hUtenbyi 
ti!S anvtime. .-he launched an attack on Abyssinia 

end, tha. part of. Africa. 

certairtly camtptbedef 
■ r any cause frpnl fir 

ible threatt ,._^rta1^M^^ n eficlaj efT^rt on -the punctuality of 


mm 


asr. f 




j 


fe,meti|priedbonn4faday. 




have very little flesh on 
head when contesting an election on 
television against Mr Wilson, who then 
, seemed a very clever man; but who 
more nearly 8 { ter beating tord ^ome, -Waa found 
out. Lfe kept bn chahgliig his name 
First he was Lord DunglHSs, then Lord 
Home, then Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
before becoming Lord Home again 
He liked being Foreign Secretary, 


Non-Fiction 

CYRIL CONNOLLY 

JOURNAL AND MEMOIR 

David Pryce-Jones 

Connolly’s journal of 1927 to 193 8, edited and set 
within a biography by David Pryce-Jones. 

'an understanding and sympathetic biographer’ 

(Julian Symons, TLS) 

‘ vi ntage Connolly’ { J W Lambert , Sunday Times) 
’new material... and much chat is on no account to 
be missed’ (Anthony Powell s Daily Thlegraph) 

‘some of his best writing iscontainedinhis journal* 
(Stephen Spender, Observer) 
0002165465 £12.50 3Mpjp '. fa,. 

THE LAST SUMMER 
Kirsty McLeod 

A vivid and engrossing picture of the Summer of 
1914. 

‘the result resembles a vast canvas by Frith or 
Maclise' (Max E^remont t Spectator) 

'Elegantly and persuasively written, this book can 
change opinion’ (Brian Masters, Standard) 

0002164566 £10.95 192pp 

LORD HOME 
Letters to a Grandson 

Twenty-one disarmingly open letters from the 
former Prime Minister about the half-century of 
history in which he played some part. ‘The letters 
reflect the humanity of a man never far from the 
centre of events' 

0002170612 £6.95 160pp 


RANJI 

PRINCE OF CRICKETERS 

Alan Ross 

The only available biography of the remarkable 


K S Ran|itsinhji,one ot India’s most progressive 
princes — and one of the world's most brilliant 
batsmen. To Nev i I le Cardus he was simply ‘the 
midsummer night's dream of cricket.' 

000217075 2 £10.95 246pp publication August 18 


TIMJEAL 
Carnforth’s Creation 

In the phrenetic Britain of the 1960s, three people 

are caught up in an experiment they cannot • 
control. Their story brilliantly evokes an age 
already like an insubstantial pageant faded, with 
little but its pop songs to recall it. 

0002219735 


£7 


3T 


254 pp 


(Sunday Telegraph) to very 


DAVID FRASER 
August 1988 

A chillingly realistic story of how a neutralist and 
disarmed Britain runs foul of Russia — ‘a 
thoroughly enjoyable thriller written by one who 
to very familiar with the corridors of power 1 

, Lord Carrington 

0002227258 £8.50 25Gpp 

THE OTHER HUNDRED 

YEARS WAR JOHN MOAT 

; Russell Bi-addon .. Wedding .: 

Aprqypfailve dbtnbhstMtion ^ visionary novel set deep iii the Devon landscape, 

w that the: Warjb pan lostlnl 945 was only the first where two strangers come to shatter the peace oi ^ 

j *» no»i/m«t «,tf. an isolated village by the sea. John Moat, poet and 

novelist, is a co-founder of the Arvori Foundation. 
.0002226758 £8.95 320pp 
publication August 18 M 


round in their campaign for national self- 
iswint 
255jpp 


assertion. In 1983, japan is winning. 
0002163934 £10.95 


ling Foreign secreu 
good flt.Heonlybece 


which he was ] 


UUI&1 iwi^i * “ 7 / . — , _ . 

to Chamberlain, which onjy goes to 


publication August 8 

SELECTED LETTERS OF 

MARCEL PROUST 

1880-1903 

Edited by Phllip Kolb, translated by Ralph 
Manheim, introduction |>y J MCocking. Hereiare 
rhemen,wpmen> events, emotions that Prouat 1 „ 
was tp retrieve and recast into Remembmnce of ■ 
Things Past. Tn piariy fays these eafller letters ! v 

revealwhatProustwasJatertocallthe 

. "fundamental fiOtes” of a personality. : ; , . 

1 ( fM Caching) 

' 0 00 2)18726 415-95 black and white ' 
illustrations 376pp publication August 18 : . . 


SCOTTISH SHORT 
STORIES 1983 

• Preface by Joan Ungard 
• In this eleventh a nnual collection published 
- . jointly with the Scpttish Arts Council settings ! 

, j ‘. . , r^ngp frpm the streets of Glasgow tb the ; 

■ swiraniing pools of Lbs Armeies, with stories by 
. ■ wntinm Boyd, Iain Crichton Smith and niany more. 

. . 00022276) 4 £3.95 trade paperback 1 
•0002227088 47.95 hardback 190 pp. 

. publication August 25 
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JOHN MURRAY'S 

Autumn List includes 

Royal Family 

/ears of Transition 

THEO ARONSON 

0. 7195 4084 4 288 pages 24 pages 
of illustrations 20 October £12.50 

Eight Feet in the Andes 
DERVLA MURPHY 

0 7195 4083 6 256 pages 12 pages 
of illustrations 3 November £9.95 


India File 

Inside the Subcontinent 

TREVOR FISHLOCK 

0 7195 4072 0 208 pages 8 pages 
of illustrations 22 September £9.95 


The Art of Humanism 
KENNETH CLARK 

0 719540771 192 pages 
88 illustrations 20 October £12.50 

The Renaissance Artist 
at Work 

From Pisano to Titian 

BRUCE COLE 

07195 4070 4 208 pages 
110 illustrations Just published £12.50 

The Man who was 
Greenmantle 

A Biography of I 

Aubrey Herbert 

FITZHERBERT 

0 7195 4067 4 256 pages 8 pages 
of illustrations 8 September £15.00 

Oscar Browning 
. ’ IAN ANSTRUTHER , 

. 0 7195 4Q78 * 224 pages- 8 pages ' 

] • of Illustrations 20 October £12.50 ; ■ ■ 

Mozart and Constanze 
FRANCIS CARR 

0719540917 192 pages 
3 November £9.50 

My Life and Times 
JEROME K. JEROME 

■ 071^54089 5 2S6 pages 
.. 20 October E9:50 : . . ■ .. 

Kiss of Life 
A novel by 
: . ; t .,XEI^H COI.Q 

Sarah's Story 

; An Historical novel by 

POLLY HOBSON 

. . 07195 40798* 256 Pages > • 

. 20 October . £8.50 ; . • . 

’ . ■ , : ■ , . -■ . ■ » \ \ 

Little Sistef ‘ f : 

: : ' A novel by ] - ' 

MARGA^TGAAN-;: 

' 071954085 2 - 208'pages 

V 22 September. £895 ; - . ■ 

• . "i . • • . . Full details of these and our otlidv 2 ' 

, Autumn tides are available from { 
,50 Albemarla Street Londqh W1X 4BD, 

' • 'Vj y ‘; r :' 'V:' 
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Mighty curious 


Whiffs of bohemianism 


Michael Hunter 

Arthur MacGregor (Editor) 

Tr a descant’s Rarities: Essays on (he 
foundation of the Ashmolean 
Museum 1683, with a catalogue of 
the surviving early collections 

3&2pp, with 186 half-tones and 75 
line drawings. Oxford University 
Press. £70. 

0 19 813405 3 

Among the more remarkable 
possessions of the Ashmolean Museum 

1 at Oxford is a series of nearly a dozen 
paintings of different members of the 
Tradescant family. Considering their 


Their taste in collecting seems to Asliniole was ultimately n» become the 
have developed as a pendant to their possessor of the Trmicscuni collection, 
gardening. Apart from the after a complex legal wrangle which 
opportunities for accumulating objects has been the subject of much 
provided by such trips abroad, the vituperation among modern 
Tnidescants' contacts with the commentators It was Ashmole who 
aristocracy also proved beneficial, and presented the rarities to the University 
particularly during the lifetime of the of Oxford to he housed in the purpose- 
elder Tradescant. in the reigns of built museum in Broad Street which 


James I and Charles I , they buii 


still survives (though its function bus 


Tradescant family. Considering their of rarities since the Elizabethan period 
moderate status, the Tradescnnts must - perhaps notably that of Sir Waller 
be almost the best- recorded family in Cope - the Tradescanls’ was the first to 
seventeenth-century England: these become really celebrated. Indeed it 
canvases, executed between about wa s claimed to be the best in Europe, 
1638 and 1645, show various and the extent of its fame is revealed by 
delineations of John Tradescant the the number of references to it in 
elder, of his son John the younger and writings of the lime. “1 am almost 
his second wife Hester, and of the perswaded a Man might in one da ye 
younger John’s two children by his first behold and collecte into one place 
mamaae. Perhaps the most notable of more Curiosities than hee sould see if 

tko aunllA tk, Tn Jarnnata' I L ■ (!f. • >r ■ ■ .1 


large accumulation of rarities which since changed) and which was opened 

f lined an unprecedented reputation in exactly three bundled years .igu. in 
ngland. loN.V 

By this time, cabinets of curiosities Truth'scani't Rarities celebrates this 
were commonplace in countries like tercentenary, combining a catalogue of 
Italy, and travellers abroad like John such objects from the original 
Evelyn occupied much of their time in collection as still survive with a scriesof 
visiting them. But in England, though essuys on the Tradescanls, on the 
there had been occasional collections foundation and early years of the 


ciuicern ethnographic,^, 

Victoria Glendinning 

and elsewhere, of TV 

historical significance. Byl' Violet Powell 

n ic m re rol n^a to * The Constant Novelist: A Study of 

*■»* 1896-1967 

fruilstones. one of S? 219pp. Hememann. £10.95. 
desiderata of collet^?* 0 4 ^4 59951 4 
1 rmlescants. V ~ . ... - 7 

Margaret Kennedy shot to fame w 
The differential sunirff, her second novel The Constant Nym 
closes of objects in 1924, when she was twenty-eig 


Powell's material is thin, and her biographical matters; there arc 
style of writing idiosyncratic; her anecdotes, culled from the journal, 
commas are distributed with the about Margaret Kennedy's dis- 
absiract anarchy of cake-crumbs on a agreements with “a diplomat’s wife" 
carpet. She fills gaps in eccentric ways on “a committee to award a literary 
- Kir example, with her own first prize" -a "comic situation" may, as she 
impression of Margaret Kennedy's says, have arisen, but it is guile 
beloved Tyrol, or with mild anecdotes meaningless since one is told neither 
of a not strictly relevant kind about the precise setting nor the identity of 


tercentenary , combining a catalogue i if t‘!n l ! l .!£ UC ®* ve ? a After a slow start the book had the sort 

such objects from the original l Mr'*'. ori °f . the Tnb °f general success that is less common 

collection as Mill survive with a scries of »>llcc ion as it eft* when fic tion tends tobetailored 

essays on the Tradescanls. on the f ° r 

foundation ami earlv wars of the lhc cu J ‘logue have been&S rpmantic tragedy of Lewis Dodd and 

M « 'i ,; LT4rf “"TO ""h* »S H ,SL ar 

iiilWiiin* ill 111 .' nfrinil Hi,, descriptions in MtusaaV mandarins and middlebrows, young 

':h nuiiiwn and in cSiajid old: Moore, Housman, Hardy and 


become really celebrated. Indeed it 
was claimed to be the best in Europe, 
and the extent of its fame is revealed by 
the number of references to it in 
writings of the time. “1 am almost 


the series evoke the Tradescants' chief 
claim to retrospective fame, as 
gardeners and collectors: in one, 
Tradescant the younger is shown 
dressed as a gardener with his hand on 
a spade, white in another he shares the 
foreground with a striking still-life in 
the form of a heap of exotic shells. 

The Tradescants were first and 
foremost expert gardeners who catered 
for the aristocratic taste in horticulture 
in early Stuart England. Their patrons 
included the Cecils at Hatfield, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Charles I. Through their exalted 


cctioiu foundation ami early years of the 
period Museum ami on the history of 
waller collecting in the period. Hie 
first to introductory essays form an 
Iced it appropriate opening to the volume, 
uropc, thou mi (hey are a lit lie patchy. April 
aleu by London has contributed an interesting 
i it in analysis of the benefactors listed in 
almost Musacum Tradtsamtium, while 
e daye Arthur MucUregor provides an 
: place overview of comparable collections of 
i see if the period which forms n welcome 


tiniium and in cattJoaii Wd old: Moore. Housman, Hardy and 
o! lection made in the HAtBennett praised it, and it was a cult 


hee spent all his life in Travell", 
exclaimed Peter Mundy after a visit to 
the cabinet in 1634, and the way in 
which it became virtually synonymous 
with collecting is illustrated by the fact 
that the Scottish botanist. Sir Andrew 
Balfour, referred to his rarities as “my 
Tradescants". It was also regularly 
available to the public before and after 
the Gvil War, and in 1656 became the 
subject of the first published catalogue 
of an English collection of rarities, a 
dumpy volume entitled Musneum 


the period winch lornts n welcome 
supplement to the fullest account of the 
subject yet extant, Sir David Murray's 
classic but now dated history of 
museums. The essays on the 
Ashmolean, on the other hand, really 
add little to what is already available in 
print, particularly in C. II . Joslcn’s 
Elias Ashmole. 

The real kernel of the book, 
however, is the definitive catalogue of 
the objects surviving from the early 
collections, which comprises some 
three-quarters of the volume. 


collection made in then*, 
the Ashmolean, and on 
bus proved easiest with ■ 
objects such as elbnograptt-h 
works of art. Nature wife 
other hand, even when to 
survived (and many hmife 
since succumbed to faf, 
proved much more diifcftii 
among the larger coikciiwa 


took, briefly, for the young Cynl 
■Connolly. There was added spice for 
the cognoscenti in the rumour that the 
rackety artistic household in the story, 
with its trails of wives, mistresses and 
illegitimate children, owed much to the 
life-style of Augustus John. Lewis 
Dodd was partly modelled on Lady 
Violet Powell's own brother-in-law, 


dumpy volume entitled Musaeuin three-quarters of the volume, 
Tradescantium: Or, A Collection of illustrated by over two hundred figures 
Rarities Preserved at South- Lambeth and plates. An impressive array of 


contacts, the Tradescants were able to neer London by John Tradescant. 
make various trips to Europe, to This catalogue woa partly compiled 
Russia and even to America, from by Elias Ashmole, himself a 
which they introduced a number of connoisseur and collector, who hud 


new species into this country. 


become friendly with the Tradescants. 


and plates. An impressive array of 
experts has been assembled to deal 
with each of the classes of object 
represented. They provide u 
painstaking account of the items 
involved, sometimes running to several 


Henry Lamb the painter, though music, 

A r tit A ,h o e f 

and eiro,ically di5pla “ d 

the Tradescanls' cofiSoir- 7 P 8150 " 8 - 

represented. [ \ Margaret Kennedy wrote fifteen 

1 f other novels and “a number of plays 
Any reader prepared ai^ phd film scripts, but apart from the 
trouble, however, can dramatization and filming of the 
conclusions about tk ti r Nymph itself she never really repeated 
collection from materials her success. Lady Violet’s “study” ts 
this book , since fHcsimfetfifc- unaccountably disappointing. Her 
Tradescantium and tk '. . subject - long-nosed and irredeemably 
catalogues and Bendkteffc- ‘unglamorous, to judge from the 
the Ashmolean are JUT photographs - had an upper-middle- 
included. These appear a fc. class background and was educated at 
of microfiche neatly (s&lr ^Cheltenham Ladies College (which 
pocket inside thebartaw* * hated, and exploited as copy m her 
perhaps tl» rMrttW 


To please her fastidious taste a One may deduce however that 
famous tea and coffee merchant in Margaret Kennedy was temper- 
Balh mixed a special blend of China amental, often bad-tempered and 
tea. This was still supplied in the truculent. She was spiteful about 
nineteen-fifties to those who cn- friends who are, a couple of pages 
quiries for Miss Guinness's Blend, later, listed among her intimates. She 
Another of her Cheltenham pupils, sulked at her dinner parties, where the 
the novelist Sylvia Thompson, re- main course was generally “a small 
commended it to me and I found circle of ham on pineapple with a tiny 
it peculiarly delicious. Perhaps sausage in the centre' . She, and her 
inevitably after twenty years or so, biographer, relish .very faintly risqud 
the name of Guinness has been stones and very mildly naughtv puns, 
replaced by that of Powell, but She expressed her frustrations through 
the blend remains consistently ill-health; her colds are the best- 
excellent. documented things in this book, and 

_ . . «• as war threatened “her hairdresser 

Tins is " Jut whom, on e feds exdnjmed in horror at the state of her 

compelled to ask , Is this book meant to and .»h cr demist warned her of 

be about/ the deplorable state of her mouth". 

The only substantial mass of first- She had shingles, and Bell's Pnlsy, 
hand documentation that the author which is that terrible thing that 
has come up with is a two-year journal happens when the wind changes, fixing 


by Margaret Kennedy written just 
before the Second World War broke 
out. to cheer up a bereaved friend. 
Lady Violet chooses to paraphrase 
rather than quote this journal; and an 
account of domestic and professional 
discontents, dull dinner parties and 
troublesome colds is thereby deprived 
of whatever personal or penod flavour 
it might have had. Nor, though Lady 
Violet devotes ten pages to telling the 


the expression in an alarming grimace. 
She went deaf early. These were true 
misfortunes; but nothing about 
Margaret Kennedy as described here 
suggests a noble heart or an interesting 
mind battling against such adversity. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
the author of one phenomenally 
popular book and several respectably 
successful ones should, this fact apart, 
be more interesting, let alone nicer, 
than anyone else. That perhaps is the 
lesson to be learned from this “study" 
of Margaret Kennedy. St John Ervine 
once wrote "in a magazine" (there arc 
no notes and no attempts at 


advantage is the evidence It furnishes 
-David Proiumo of the author at work revising his 

! B process that seems, as with HPL ^ ^4. 

Izaak Wat ton his Lives, to have been meticulous arid I J1C VI I L 

IZAAK WALTON slow. In Bevan s view, Walton uv v ^ 

The Compleat Angler 1653-1676 gradually transformed a manual into — * • » 1 ■ 

Edited with an introduction and . ^hat was virtually a commonplace n QV jj m.i,.- 

. commentary by Jonquil Bevan book, by a series of expansions that LiaviU nOKCS 

rwforH. . made the fifth edition (1676) at once ■ , 

437pp. Oxford. Qarendon Press. dearer, more allusive' and 'fuller in JoiIN Bowi p 

019 812313 2 . m°rel sentiment. This protreptlc JO,IN Hovvi ' E (t^Hor) 

- ; T . , 7 — —U..— : dimension to the book is typified by the The Diary of John Kvelyn 

Few book* In English have enjoyed b^fh^alw amplified £^ p £j 0xford University 

such ; • varied publishing history as many points of piscatorial interest, giq^ioh R ' 

pie Compleat Angler , , which, since its gradually making his first efforts mn«> 0 19 25101 1 8 

first appearance in 1653 as a modest complete, though evidently never 

.pocket-sized for bankslde regarding the book as encyclopedic, 
consultation, has endured about 400 . •(._ ■ « , ■ 'A necessnrv Inarcdiem In i 


s involved, sometimes running to several remaps me niumaie e—a -r -- represents me comuci oeiwecn mi wm tes and no attempts at 

pages for a single exhibit, us with the appropriately lavish proiiW'-Somemlle College, Oxford. The year cu b uret one j s given little notion of the wo * ess j ona j prec i s i on m this book) 

oldest North American Indian skin celebratory catalo^.tfLvjftfr ^ novelet’s intentions, or of the nature f haranyint eBigent charwoman would 

shirt known, or it runic nlmaimc Tradescanfs Ww ^ ^nt of her aebiwanent. {, e be S er c g mpany than Miss 

•‘ •■prewmed to ihe Ashmolean in 1683. memorial .jo the MaeUrv to Asouith thev had Siree It may be good breeding and a Kennedy". If this was even halfway 

Perhaps the most interesting entries English collectors. ■ u childrer ^ and iWed fo Campden Hill natural reserve 8 that promotld Lady true, the foggy arid whimsic^ rLature of 

ies Square. Violet to bo equally obscure in this memoir whs perhaps inevitable. 


The virtuoso abroad i mage s of ordinariness 

David Note T„W 

^ 1 c Sre^“a|W»te , LIIItla ia y l0r ycmlng, of the women who lived 

JOHN Bowi e ffidlinri v „ », . lad ds*C- : *“ “ 1 home that held most interest, not t 

_ ' 0r ^ „ Y , Ql . Nicola Beauman : day-to-day tediousness of their live! 


*“ £ng Uh have enjoyed Chapter XXI, but he also amplified 0xford Univcrsll y 1>rc «. 

ied publishing history as many points of piscatorial interest, n in 251011 R ' 
eat Angler, which, since its gradually making his first efforts more 0 19 251011 8 


CvilVn^ HRAUMAN 

subject with the AVery Great Profession 

formality. In Pans . 273pp. Virago. £8.95. 
torture of a 0 sfifes 304 4 

decorations ot the 


belonging to, a devotee named Higgs, 
edibeuished with .wood from Charles 
Cotton's celebrated fishing-hut.' A 
scarce first edition subjected, earlier 
this century, to b pre-auctibn sniff 
transpired to be a copy of the 1928 
, fatjai mile artificially aged with cOffee- 
' stains. •' 


s the literary status of the work ie £ ,omc " 1 °, r »roHrt»P«y surrounding is always weiw n.v« 

the earlier Oxford edlior a h ‘belr survival and discovery. We ure This diary, unlike. 
T1915T ^ ^TWar,’ su . s P ic,ows those Cabinet diarists strictly n diary at d.. 


T1„J„ rr„„| A , Ethel M. Dell. It was the Inner anything 

Linda Taylor yeanlings of the women who lived at detailsol 

— — - home that held most interest, not the the pent 

Nicola Beauman : day-to-day tediousness of their lives- appeals 

■ A Very Great Profession . they knew quite enough about that as it ^ |J 

^ In an attempt to get away from the 

0 86068 304 4 strictures of '‘Literature", Beauman J"™ h 

hoM.^i^hla ’■ bolds that "a novel is 'good . . . dca|s v 

visual detail with i A Ve O> Great Profession Nicola because it, moves the reader and femlnlgI 

VISUM ... Beauman aims “to present a portrait feeds her imagination . It does not on-an( 

: through their fiction of En^ish middle- necessarily follow, however, that 
• class women during the period what feeds the ° f . midtfle- 

between two world wars”. It is ‘‘their" generation will feed that of the next, women 

■ fiction in the sense tbattheybotb wrote when it comes to posterity, or staying passin g 


and charming. And more than 
anything else it is the quaintness of the 
details of middle-class women’s lives in 
the period between 1914 and 1939 that 
appeals to Beauman. 



the 1 book 


become- a 


:•*£ kin ne jptctedfbrycanin ionic for 
Walton's indebtedness to preVious !« Hie case of personal 


r ^* ■* YjinuiWMM/ocaYUv^aceOrduttrto^hte-Vifi.- - “nuquary in me early more 

the toTOudKebniV ™ ^e time the palace 

. ■ ^ W* 10 *' Fraqpit (IdSg),. .. 8 y then Lady Eveyn was convinced that and although he^S^vj 

•: fHd title nave been preserved; is ope, >/ ; ■ • the public would find little of interest ■ diSKCtionofsewwW^i 

index ;of. the- nostalgia which still i,„,xj ie0 l er chavendcr or in her ancestor’s jottinRS A centurv no anatomy «. of 

iijsph-es. the bopk. Mth so many ln | f 5 Sci ^? tcd ^ er Virginia Woolf was' still'askina Woolf concIuded^bat^Sg 

• w hy fflOMm readers should troubli opaque rilthef 


. Bevan s new edition actually p$r?. 

: Fif8t. it uniqhely ; presents (n their . 

. completeness the 1653 text followed by ! 
■ the 1676 version -. the former Walton's 
latter his more 


Bsures of domesticity. 


fcter than ever before. Theiiiffragette th * /SS account of how they run, or would run, 

Wivement, Freud, the motor-car and setting rather than touching the heart g jg^amjess house for a middle-class 
hi wireless should have given them of things"; she would P r ^umab}y a so famil « t OT the dismal picture of 
Reiter freedom but, all too often, dismiss Hardy s description of m :Ufe wor kl ng - c lass drudgery drawn by 
fiese fnctbrs merely created an of amilkouud or James sfeEtoMih Le0J10ra jEyles in. her dooimentary 
(wareness of unfulfilled potential - possessions in the same way. The heart ng Little House. 

Jriams that" conflicted with the of things for Beauman is bjw^a ■ • ■ 

pressures of domesticity. woman [in the 1920s or 1930s] The main weakness of A very 

f ’W(wnan rj.aiUrc Rpaiitnuh savs organised contraception , or how profession is Beauman s insistence on 
readere, .BeaUman says, , B{[ ^ Dalloway [held] up. her treating novels as social documents, 
•whose hves arepf necessity filled with „ m an d though it is ' natural vinrinfo Wdolf, she says, “left tlie 
Bfe minutiaA of the maferial world, 1 . n .j nil( nhmit' vinegar • mir nf her novels ‘and 


book, Vie Woman In the Little House. 
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,ougn 1.0^ por jts rflnge 3, a pJece of social 

„ m .l- documentation, however, A Very 

o get away from the Crfflf p ro /es S /o fl has value. In her 
:erature , Beauman search for the eve ryday, BeauMan 
>vel is good , . . dca|s ^ thc big issues , war. 

;s the reader and f cm i n j gni psychoanalysis, love and so 
atian". It does not on _ s he makes some sense of the 
y* r ’ r changing expectations oF her ordinary 

imagination of one fo nd not so mlddle-claH) 

:ed that of the next, woraen sjj e deals, in depth or in 
posterity, ^staying p ass i n g j with the works of more than 
way in which the W omeii writers of the time, from . 
t with, and not the E jjJ abBt j, Bowen and Katharine 
hat transcends time. ^,5^ to Vera Brittain, Ethel M. 
more domestic, for DeU and Radc iyff e >jall. But it is non- . 
i C d ili fiction that Provides Beauman with her 
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Edited by HERMIONE LEG 
This newly-published selection draws on the whole of 
Stevie Smith’s output in prose as well as verse. Illustrated with 
many of her drawings and complemented by Hemiione 1-ee’s 
hioKraphicul and textual notes, it forms an attractive 
introduction to the work oFan idiosyncratic and often 
underrated talent. £8.50; Faber Paperback £3.50 

Faber Poetry Cassettes 

For many people poetry is a matter of words on a pagp; 
but essential to a Kreater understanding and enjoyment of ic 
is thc sound of the poet’s voice reading from his own work. 
For those coming to poetry for thc first time, halier Poetry 
Cassettes provide an easy and appealing approach; for readers 
already familiar with the work of the poets concerned, they 
' offer a listening experience at once unique and permanent. 
Short biographical and bibliographical resumes by Craig Raine 
introduce the poets featured on these firat three cassettes. 
The poets themselves each read for thirty minutes, prefacing 
their readings with brief accounts of the inspiration and genesis 
of the poems. The complete texts are printed in booklets that 
accompany the cassettes. 

• 'r TE t> HUGJH E5 and PAUL MULDOON; 
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Anno Domini 

GEORGE BARKER 

In ‘Anno Domini 1 Georgp Barker reflects on the eternal verities 
with the chastened wisdom that is the privilege of age. while in 
the other two poems in this collection he commemorates and 
salutes his dead contemporaries. Faber Paperback £4.00 

Liberty Tree 

TOM PAULIN 

Tom Paulin’s third collection of poems treats the theme 
of national identity from a variety of surprising perspectives 
and in a series of brilliant disguises, but with the problematic 
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i couDled with the editor's iWniWt,, 9* natural varietv. 


‘trace 


t of the material world, to be curious about vinegar 

^toknowa^he enough hit , Q 

spt that the conventions of essom 8 ' h g. ■ • • 
d so decreed, why fiction Be^mm irritabW miotes ^Virginia 
ies.it should lack staying Woolf s depiction of Ihe noveiisr. . . 


The main weakhess of A Very Qreat 
Profession is Beaumhn’s insistence on 
treating novels as.social documents. 
Virginia Woolf, she says, “left the 
evewday out of her newels and- 
confined it Instead to her diaries and 
letters, to astonishing effect ■■■‘■Js 
literature’s loss, that this : detail Is ; 
exclSded -from the fictioti^.WHdl U. 
like saying that literary travel book Is 
fUsannointlmt because It fails to supply 


BIIU vqiliuiivu T,y..w -r,-- , . 

.Faber paperback S4-.0Q : . 
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Poems by TED HUGHES Photographs by PETER KEEN 
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. all its moods and aspects. £10.00; Faber Paperback *4-^5 
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Labour autobiographies are not what 
they used to be. Earlier in the century, 
they would tend to follow a common 
pattern, perhaps bearing some title 
such as Adventures of a Labour 
Leader , rather as superannuated 
generals would call their memoirs 
Annals of an Active Life. If the Labour 
leader was working-class (Smillie, 
Hodges, Kirkwood, Shinwell, etc), his 
life story would trace his career 
through years of industrial toil, 
climactic confrontations with brutal 
employers, the breakthrough into 
power either in the union or into 
parliament, and usually a prolonged 
mellowing process thereafter. If the 
Labour leader was middle-class (the 
Webbs, Sam Hobson, Brockway, etc), 
a conventional childhood and 
adolescence would be transformed by 
some dramatic and conclusive 
engagement with socialism, either 
through personal experience or 
through philosophical conversion, or 
some combination of the two. In each 
case, there would be a clear thread of 
explanation to account for the author’s 
socialist ideology or practical 
involvement in the political or 
industrial wings of the labour 
movement. The autobiographies 
would exist, less as forms of literary 
self-indulgence than as a key to 
amplifying and justifying a belief in 
social change and a career of 


life, school and university years in 
much detail, and some of his 
journalistic and political activities in 
the 1930s. It ends with an account ot 
his naval experiences in the Second 
World War, on which he based a 
remarkable novel. Very Ordinary 
Seaman, Both in their way are highly 
attractive, readable books which will 
give much pleasure - Mr Hattersley's 
especially so, with its admirable quality 
of production by Chatto and Wind us. 
Yet a striking feature of both is the dog 
that does not bark. Neither really 
explains what impelled the author into 
Labour politics and a commitment to 
some form of democratic socialism. 
Admittedly, Hattersley may well turn 
his active pen to this fascinating theme 
in a future work. His book, ending 
somewhat ambiguously with his 
departure from home and family in 
Sheffield either for university or for 
national service (it is not made clear 
which) seems to cry out for an early 
sequel. For all that, readers still 
pulverized by the general election 
returns, seeking fresh guidance on the 
roots and relevance of the British 
Labour movement, will, for the 
moment at least, have to look 
elsewhere. 

Hattersley's book is a very pleasant, 
civilized account of his early years in 
Sheffield, full of rich detail on the 
personalities and mores of that great 
city, which make it vividly instructive 
for the non- Yorkshire reader. He is 
less secure on other parts of England; 
his authoritative discussion of Sheffield 
Wednesday FC in the 1940s must be 
weighed against a sadly erroneous 
passage on the history of the Arsenal 
team in that same period. The 
Hattersley household was a secure, 
happy one, with young Roy, an only 
child doted on by his father (a lapsed 
Catholic priest), two resident bachelor 


scholarship to the City Grammar 
School and extols the pride of 
possession of a traditional school 
uniform; he collects stamps and Icarus 
Latin. He is urged by his mother “to do 
well", like the young Lloyd George 
being told hy his formidable uncle to 
“get on 1 *. He captains the school 
cricket team and finally gains 
admission to Hull University. In all 
this, it conies us quite a surprise to 
learn, in passing, that the Mattersleys 
were committed to “Labour" (never 
“socialist") politics, that young Roy 
attended a Socialist Sundny School and 
joined the Labour League of Youth. 
We are given little further explanatory 
detail apart from a brief account of the 
1950 election and praise of one Sid 
Osgothorpe, a self-improving Sheffield 
steel worker who represents for 
Hattersley the abiding values of the 
English Labour movement. Beyond 
this, the message of the Labour Party, 
or the purpose or attraction of 
socialism for an impressionable, 
intelligent young schoolboy arc not 
elaborated. He explains his enthusiasm 
for party canvass returns in much the 
same terms as for Yorkshire cricket 
score-cards. No conviction politics 
here; perhaps they will come in volume 
two. 

The late “Curly” Mallalieu came 
from more identifiably political stock. 
His father, an Oldham cotton-spinning 
employer, was actually a Liberal MP 
for Colne Valley for sixyears, where he 
was defeated by Philip Snowden in 
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wisdom any longer a necessity, respondents between “items in an. 


Orallty and Literacy: The 
Technologizmg of the word 


Knowledge need not be uttered to extramental world and spoken words” 

;. in 


. Methuen. £7.95 (paperback, 


survive, in oral cultures knowledge is and "spoken words and written 
something external, enacted, and words”. This is “a great service and 
In written cultures it is puts the post-structuralists 


un 


in the 
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objections 

inhuman. 
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Ong relates to the character of sound, other hand, the post-structuralists 
treated more fully in an earlier work, know little of 
i f the 


Here are four common 
to the computer. It is 
pretending to establish outside the 
Sind what can only be in the mind. It 
destroys memory, and so weakens 
mental powers. It is unresponsive. And 
it cannot defend itself (there’s no give 
and take with a computer). Each of 


these objections has Eeen applied to 
writing, h] 


The Presence of the Word (1967^). 
Sound "pours into the hearer 
whereas sight depends on and 
establishes distance, keeps viewer and 
viewed apart. 

The character or content of the 
knowledge transmitted is inevitably 
affected; the medium shapes the 
Men and their actions are 


recent work on the 
orality-lileraey contrasts treated in 
the present book”; work which 
ficates their accounts of the 


writing, by Plato in the Phaedrus, a 
.Mint Walter J Ong makes by way of 
tyrguing that writing is as much a 
technology as print and the computer, 
nd because it is a technology, it has 
ansformed consciousness, since 
technologies "are not mere exterior 
aids but also interior transformations 
... and never more than when they 
affect the word.” 

* The ghost of Marshall McLuhan, 
[Father Ong’s erstwhile friend. 


complicates 

origins of simplified one-to-one 
correspondences. For example, though 
Plato expresses reservations about 
writing in the Seventh Letter and 
the Phaednis (key texts for Derrida, 
who sees the privileging of speech over 
' ' — such 

for 

. . , _ _ os 

mnemonic serviceability 

terms. Even, or especially, thednestor bias {owards wrili ng. m ungs wares, 

most neutral-seeming bits or pia(0 pr0SCT jbed the poets "because 


message. Men ana tneir actions are writing as a way of bolstering su 
depicted in monumental and public correspondences) his grounds f 
terms in oral art m part, because, ott he excluc fj n p poets from 77ie Republic, 
“mnemonic serviceability of those Er j c Havelock has argued, suggest a 

bias towards writing. In Ong’s words. 


information - lists and inventories, for , st £ od for lhe 0 ] d oral, mnemonic 
example - have to be animated * ]d f imitation, aggregative, 
associated with what Ong calls ’the OR • - - 

human lifeworld”; and often, because 
knowledge of them depends on a 

human agent, they are linked to a iu¥iiiio wi 

characteristic note of Struve in oral attenlion t0 history - by which Ong 
expression. This agonistic dimension means |he shifts from ora j to written to 


redundant, copious, traditionalist, 
warmly human, participatory”. In 
general, the post-structuralist fol- 
lowers of Derrida need to pny more 


uncles, and a formidabl 
In a series of deft s 


mother, 
retches, south 


y torsixy 
By Philip 

1922. But much of this posthumous 
book is taken up with the middle-class 
idylls of childhood and early manhood. 

He lavishes deserved praise on 
Oxford's Dragon School, as a unique 

preserve of juvenile brashness and 

individuality (as it still is). He depicts Mqllaheu turns to paid employment, as 
Cheltenham College in the early 1920s a journalist first with the Financial 
with K. S. Duleepsinhji cover-driving J™. thc Evening Standard and 
gracefully in the nets on a fine “ n «*y Tribune. 

He revels in the Evidently his 


these pages. But there 

One of twelve woodcut illustrations by Frans Masertd Jm Ik differences between the two sages 
Werkbuch einer Handpresse in den ersten sechs Jahren ihres Wbbr McLuhan’s thoughts - the famous 
1929, offered for sale at Sotheby's on July 27. probes” - were deliberately gnomic 

’and provocative; Ong is copious and 
•' out. 
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description of an academic stay 
Chicago in 1930-32, with keen 
appreciation of the social devastation 
wrought there by the slump, and un 
excellent eye-witness account of 
Roosevelt’s nomination at the 1932 
Democratic convention. Finally, 


- r - everything 

course, it mlgbl rtk McLuhan is known for focusing on the 

. ... *u _ . i _ • . _ !*■ Li_riw_ £ ..mttan tr» nnrif nnn nnnt m 


generally is attempted In Asi^ubcool, spelling 
pages. Of 


unspecified) to common features of . s ^ und j in f oste ring the illusion 
oral narrative: relish for physical [ hat „ ords are “presences’ , something 
violence, for example, bragging, ritual than [ re | at j omi i units 

SKff JtJbF- I" e«rli=r works On, ascribes » 

personalized or instrumental character religious dimension to his 
of knowledge in pre-literate societies, a rhrUt was bom . he 


history of the 


J ow summer’s evening, He revels In the evidently ms sympathies were 
Yorkshire In the years before ’ during privileged glories of Oxford University, moving fast to the left, us his 
and lust after the war certainly comes * here gamed a distinguished rugby Tribune connection, his friendship with 

, • J fe .Among other tilings, the .” 

■ '• • - Nowadays, howfever; ^Labour lMoric ally-inclined reader wUT State ' 

that fOT SCnrinlrhiMnaii Mr* uniinn Dnu Cnerwell or 



autobiographies follow a very 
different, and more varied, style, as is 
illustrated by these two new books. 
One, A Yorkskire Boyhood by Roy 
Hattersley, is the record -Of the first 
eighteen years of a prominent Labour 
politician of the pre 


blue and was elected president ot the 
Union, His account ot punting on the - 

on 


rear iot scnoolchildreri like young Roy Uherwell or placing chamber-pots 
(and the. present reviewer) tne years of t ‘ ie Martyrs Memorial is so 

SO-Cflllnt ''fllHtPrlh/' 1 imrlor fh. 1IUC (1 


cam 

the 


present day, currently 
paigrung hard for the leadership of 
Party. The other. On Larkhill , a 
posthumously published fragment , of 
autobiography by J. P. W. Mallalieu, 
interrupted by his death in 1980 at'the 
age of seventy-two, covers his early 


so-called “austerity” under the 1945-51 
Labour government were by no means 
a time of unrelieved gloom, with 
generally rising living standards and 
much cheap popular entertainment as 
features of the Dalton-Cripps era. The 
ethos and aspirations of the Hattersley 
household i emerge as strict! 
bourgeois. They own their sem 
detached house; Roy. spends five years 
at u fee-paying prep school; he wins a 


conventional that it might have been 
. invented by the leader writer of the 
Morning Star. There follow a graphic 


other young socialists like Michael 
Foot (a lifelong friend who contributes 
an affectionate foreword), and his 
nomination as Labour candidntc for 
Huddersfield all show. But no 
explanation of the nature of his 
socialism or his political priorities 


indeed. 

The overall effect, tbto.gj 
good-humoured, toieranLpma 

umdcolfOgicai, knowjedge^df writing at all - 

sympathetic men .of Ae ho 


■ At the heart of the book lies an 
account of the central features of 
ary oral cultures - that is, cultures 


back without the M Uttdj; 
What, if anything, this l»* 
Labour in tne 
anyone's guess. 


• Rag-tag republicans 


continuously out of the J. Walter 
oresent”. Ong links with another Kermode. In Oratity 
assertion about the absence or rarity of there are no ^ such spmj»g specu 
a sense of abstract, computed time in. lations; nor is anything saw m HJ. e 
mSerate Sties BeWe writing; history's possible psychoanalytic -Or 

, , 

OT sK\ integrated, as in the digressions in oral been born . ° the fro £ oral to written to 

• }; narrative - on the discovery of when Ong turns to the way writing . t0 8 i ect ronic cultures. In the 
f primary oral cultures (the work of re _ struct ures consciousness much of f . h excur sions 

Milman Parry and his followers), the ^ he says (that writing makes the earller worK * meso ■ ■ - — 
origins of writing, residual oral Da8 t pre sent and companionable, that 

“ures [J separates the frnm the 


m oral to written 

culture. There are also chapters and 
spb-sections - often awkwardly 


■features in post-oral cultures 
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for the Battalion and exercised control 
over its command. This docs not menu 
that its members were all Communists; 
on the one occasion when u tally was 
taken, in January 1937, just under one 
third were members of die CP or the 
YCL. But “political coinmisSnrs at the 
Battalion level, and usually at 
company level, were Communist Pnrly 
members with a record of nctivily in 
Britain". Military command In action, 


.1. (including an especially interesting ^wri) we’ve already i 
■ • { discussion of rhetoric and learned his book is short and d 
i rf* Latin), the shift from writing to print, reDe titive. In the conclu 


heard. Though 
Iso 


with 

but 


^ritain. Alex^^^ . ih e r ef adon 0 f pr | nt to literary theory . 
‘differences and dij^J^,. ^ the from print t0 our 

^ increasingly electronic culture, which 
ng calls “the age of secondary 
[afitY'', In other words, the central 
shift from orality to literacy fits into a 


lending group", 
after Brunctd, in 
accusation and 
buck in London. PoMU™ 
ist loader, finally 


were so carefully hedged 
qualification that ’ they -all 
disappeared - here they are excluded 
onep u also from the start. Though one -often 

. e j] se ’ 5 objects to local assertions, or to Ong s 

repetitive. In the concluding chapters, ftj | ur6 1 j ways or adequately to canvas 
though, he introduces ne * mat jrial, a | lemat i ve and 0 ft en more obvious 
discuss(ng the changes cf f e ^J®ri explanations t the broad lines of the 
literacy exclusively in tems of bo £ k Hre plausible. 

More . .ubmfaUri ' 

eorv That this discussion- concern its many awkwardnesses an 

chanter on thc tafellcitie. of 

matter of Jargon: the term 


foicc* 


Between -August 
1938, well over 
teers'Went to Spain 
of the Republic; r’ 

Which concludes 

accodnt of the British Battalion con- (Tom. Wintringhom) hnd held clothed, 

tains 526 names of men. who did 1 not responsible positions in the creatingly.supenono J*; 

come back, or did so only to die of their Communist Party. The rank and file , markable is that, alter ^ 
wpupds. Alexander himself, an indust- contrary to the “vague notion", still gngement - ****$* JjflLM 
' rial chemist'in civilian life, fought with current, “that everyone ip the Brigades effectives from L r », 

the Ahtl-tank Battery and later com- was a . poet or writer”, iri. the July b?ab 

manded the Battalion in the winter was Overwhelmingly working-class; “a . Franco's breaklhrCM^ j^- 
fighting. at Teniel, where h6was large majority came from areas of the Republican coum .^ 
wounded; itithoS^nd World ^ar he, jj^yy t indpstry," And the label Battalion rieWIW w 
WaS a; .captain; in the Recdjlnhissarice British” covered a wide variety of in number epch . 
Corns add served in Italy, France and affiUatibriS; though the bulk of stubborn courage, j‘|u r g *• 

Ger™py. ,Thi^ rich military ekperi- the recruits came, from England, which the 
’epee ; enables him to describe' with, Scotland and Wales, the: ranks Were “Was it all vwrth.wnj 1 ^ 
p^ecisioh artd clarity the cohfused and swelled, at ppe time or another, .by oondudina chapten Aj^i 
* i^pera(e battles in which the;BritisH: gnghsh-speakere from' Australia, has -recently becom* 

; volunteers were engaged; from Madrid Ca n f da > Cyprus, Ireland, " New idea that a R^P 0 ^ uSSl 
;ifi 1936 ttf the' pbro in 1938; these Zealand and South Africa. ' . haveSade it easier fetfSai 

1 5^-“^ tq follow; by - , For an. official history . of this type,; push through’.t^OibWX 

e book is Irefreshin&lv free of instant the Mediterranean tpEy..,. 


ist louder, finally ^dttklarger theoiy of history based on “the con j es '' a ft er a lengthy cbBpter on the infeliaties of 

disputants to stay In Engs g^ tetlnologirijigofthe word” -from ora! .'Shift from written to print cultures there is the raster oH ^ 
other two rcturnadtoSp^Jl' to \wrufiTto print to electronic S a concluding section on the verbomomr, Ong teirs us fc« usea 
be wondered aHhat|r^ fCulturM; f 0 electronics) is e^^oral 

kind cmergCd ln : ^ in primaiy oral cultures the spoken s« too is the way Ong residue to remain significan y 


schoMto SEST STT ^on-^ive 
context (the oral type of context) 
rather than object-attentive . His 
style CHJ 1 also be heavy-handed: “In an 


consciousness itself'- What he says 
about narrative, though, is sensible 
and Interesting, if Unprovable (Uke so 
mach else In -file book), it consists 


iborate' grammars 
jurie. Hence iod the a{ 


more impersonal or 
R decontextua|ized” narrator - and 
audience as well; and from what Ong 
calls “heavy” (that is “flat ) character 

r s to the rounded Ideal of jfiodeni 
not post-modem) fictional 
characters. Each of these shifts Ong 
relates to the shift from 




, tfte Hebrew term ddbar, which means 
frpoth “word” and “event”); they; are 
of communication requiring a 
iner, even In (be expression ot 
hstalnecj or lengthy thought. As a _ 
tonsequence^ thpugpt in oral culture ; e r _ . 

it be shapedririto.; mnemonic ■ narrative; from a 
tent; ..“serious - :, thought . is 
tertwined with memory systems, 
temorilc needs account in part for 
m Ong calls the "additive* rather 
lah^'subordlnatlve” nature of oral 
toughL its syntactical simplicity in 
btnparisqn ' with the . fixed .and 
’ ‘ of . written plausibly 

atlve 

nature of oral 

mture Oog assimilates to 
• •’ ■'totalizing" habits 

’. The oral style is 
redundancy. 

'sparse linearity’ 
mi,; Ironically, for. its 
I In modern stylists. . 

Conservative and poswtruoturalists are 

r !o r 
J is 


style can also be heavy-handed:. “in an 
Essay oh Criticism (i711) Alexander 
Pope expected the poet S Wt to 


Sail 


how a concept suth as Platonic justice 
develops tinder the ihfluence of writing 
out of archaic evaluative acrounts of 
human operatibns (oral situation a! 
thinking’)^ innocent of the concept of 
'justice F as such." .. 

Objecting to this last exkmpie|s no 
atter of a mere or naive chirpgrapWc 


Hy to literacy - though he also , of a mere or^ c^pmc 

adraite a host of other plausible bias; the awkwardness oh^uresUngs 

~ .... 


In the filial chapter Ong propwes 


A COLDER 
EYE 

The Modern 
Irish Writers 

Hugh Kenner 

‘No critic now writing has an 
eye and ear more alert to 
language than Hugh 
Kenner’s.. .a wonderfully 
witty and perceptive book’ 

- Washington Post 

Tull of good things' 

- Anthony Burgess, Observer 

0 7139 1695 1 £14.95 


blOTWirut ’or' what, a npttToT | 

author in , Methuen's “New Accenfa 
series terms “dtc tyranny of lucidity . 
Rather It is a matter of indifference, or 
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Penelope Mortimer 

THE HANDYMAN 

‘Brilliantly peopled.. .a very precise, abrasive breadth of 
comedy' - Times Literary Supplement 
‘A humorous, horribly plausible study of female 
humiliation in the no-man’s-land outride marriage and 
family* -Observer 

0713913649 £6.95 



Michael 
De-la-Noy 

ELGAR 

The Man 

The niost det&chad account of his 
flawed personality that we have yet. 
hed*- Daily Telegraph 

'A sane.and elegant summary* . 
- Spectator 

0 7139-1632 3 £12.96 




Alice Munro 

THE MOONS OF 
JUPITER 

Her writing has a penetrating concision, at dnee 
watchfully spare and lyrically intense' - Times Literary Supplement 
■Excellent collection of stories... The shining example of ■ 

■ how wall a woman can write without being fentastiG, 

: - archaic, oDtriirive oy sentim0nfcai J -r v' 1 . 

fir ^ 

'Xj | 1 ” 

The Penguin Complete 
Short Stories 
of 

Franz Kafkaj 

Hero, 1 coUectedipr the first . 
time in one volume. ja aU th© 
shorter fiction of one of this '. 
cen^iye grea^^ and most 
engimatio-writers., : 

07139 1680-3 :|Uj W'P; 

£3.95 
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The pagan heritage 


Nationalism offshore 


Robert Browning 

N. G. Wilson 

Scholars of Byzantium 

283pp. Duckworth. £28 (paperback, 
£12.50). 

0 7156 1705 2 

I! used often to be said that the 
Byzantines preserved the heritage of 
Greek literature and thought until the 
humanists of the Renaissance were 
ready to take over the torch from their 
faltering hands. Few today, would put 
the matter in terms quite so 
teleological, or so patronizing. Yet it 
is not easy to discover what the 
Byzantines actually did in the course of 
a thousand years with the literature of 
ancient Greece to which they enjoyed 
privileged, and often exclusive, access. 
Did they use it as a guide to life, as a 
symbol of social status or national 
identity, as a body of educational “set 
books*? Did they seriously try to 

E revent texts becoming corrupted or 
ist? How did they understand and 
interpret the literature of a world very 
different from their own? These are 
large questions. To answer them 
adequately we need massive factual 
information and sharp conceptual 
clarity. 

N. G. Wilson explores many aspects 
of these problems, although he 
concentrates on Byzantine attitudes to 


the preservation and comprehension of 
classical texts. As editor of the scholia 
on Aristophanes and a leading ex- 
pert on Greek palaeography and 
codicology he is able to flesh out 
general statements about Byzantine 
scholarly activity with an astonishing 
range of detailed information, often 
from unpublished sources. He 
mentions orquotes from more than 350 
medieval Greek manuscripts. For the 
key period ad 800-875 he surveys 
all surviving manuscripts of classical 
texts and demonstrates that the 
predominant interest of scholars of 
the time was in the scientific and 
philosophical parts of the Hellenic 
heritage, which they hoped to find of 
practical use. 

The book is mainly u study of 
individua Is and what they did. Some of 
them are of little importance in 
themselves, but interesting as typical 
figures, like George Choiroboskos, a 
teacher in Constantinople in the late 
eighth century who wrote grammatical 
works, including an elementary 
linguistic commentary on the Psalms, 
which remained in use as a textbook for 
centuries. Others, like the patriarch 
Photios. who had read and reflected on 
more books than any European till the 
Renaissance, were men who would 
have been giants in any society. 
Wilson’s section on Photios is 
admirable, and brings out clearly how 
much of ancient critical concepts and 
methods was still available in the ninth 
century to those who sought them out. 


Thai on Michael Pselios, another 
outstanding figure, is a little 
disconnected and inconclusive, and 
makes Pselios appear more of a 
windbag than lie was. As there is no 
definitive list of his works, and as some 
of them are still unpublished, a degree 
of fuzziness is inevitable. Yet the 
■adventurous self-confidence with 
which eleventh-century figures like 
Pselios handled the heritage of the 
pagan past does not emerge as dearly 
as it might. The treatment of 
Eustathios is sympathetic, if rather 
one-sided. Wilson argues at some 
length that Eusthathios was not a 
brilliant textual critic, but says nothing 
of his readiness to use the world of his 
contemporaries to illustrate ancient 
literature, as shown by his interest in 
folklore and spoken Greek. Like other 
twelfth-century writers, Eustathios 
sometimes displays remarkable 
independence and originality within 
the constraints of a traditional 
framework. 

In asking whether Eustathios was a 
good textual critic Wilson seems to be 
looking in the twelfth century for 
the prefiguration of the nineteenth- 
century English or German classical 
scholar, for whom the critical study of 
ancient texts is an end in itself, and also 
a means of earning a living. But the 
modem “scholar" is the product of a 
world of printed books and established 
universities, neither of which existed in 
Byzantine society. No Byzantine was 
or could be primarily a textual critic. 


For honour and for gain 


Those of them who concerned 
themselves with classical Greek 
literature were teachers, civil servants, 
or clergymen, participating in and 
contributing to a literary culture which 
defined the identity of their society and 
legitimized its social and political 
structure - including their own place 
in it. The culture which they Perpetua- 
ted had two roots of equal impoit- 
nnee - Hellas and Christianity. 
Constantinople was the New 
Jerusalem as well as the New Rome. 
Homer and the Psalms are again and 
again quoted side by side to make a 
point. When the emperor Alexius 
Comnenus was accused of seizing 
church nlatc to pay his army lie 
justified himself - in a speech recorded 
by his daughter - by referring to the 
precedents of Pericles and David 
(Anna Comnena. Alcxiuti 6.3). Many 
Byzantine teachers and writers were as 
much concerned with Christian as with 
classical literature; John Xiphilinos, 
mentioned for his epitome of Dio 
Cassius, also compiled a volume of 
saints’ lives and a corpus of homilies for 
liturgical use. In some ways Byzantine 
scholars resembled the ’ulema of pre- 
modem Islamic society more than they 
did German professors or fellows of 
Oxford colleges. 

Wilson knows this very well and 
makes it clear in his studies of 
individuals. But every now and then he 
yields to a narrow and anachronistic 
concept of “scholarship”. Himcrios 
“has the saving grace of preserving a 


few fragments of Greek tofcaJ Douglas Johnson 

blit 1 IiniPrinc ...... _ ° 


pniLliliuner of rhrto*®', 
philologist. Tlte JfJV. 
chopoulns scholarship i U' 

'» assess”: but 

pamphleteer he was 
concerned with problems of w 
criticism. Not that there W? 
Byzantines who raJ? S : 
temperament and interest of i 
classical scholar. The adrii' 
principles professed by Elias (S' 
century conuuentatoronArkloW 
quoted with approval byWhX 
's the concern for the text of fail' 
dramatists shown by 
Triklinins in the fourteenth 
He might also have meniitadr 
discussion by an anonymous s&i 
master in the tenth century of 
problems of editing a patristic &' 
But such concerns were not cenMfc' ; 
Byzantine men of learning. \ 

In spite of this occasional skevixr 
view, N. G. Wilson’s book is irnaa. : 
rich in information and nearly a^ 
sound in judgment. It pnwfdiri 
magisterial overview of a fidjt 
interest to the classicist audfc; 
Renaissance scholar as well astak r 
professed Byzantinist, and wiBubi* 
place alongside Lemerle’s Lesm" 
humanisme byzantin (1971) r 
Kazhdan’s La produzlont inmti r 
a Bison zio (1983) as a 
introduction to the intellectual ip 
of the Greek Middle Ages. \\ 
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Peter Nichols 


rodert Ramsay 

The Corsican Time-bomb 

245pp. Manchester University Press. 

£ 21 . 
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The French like to tell stories about 
Corsicans. Sometimes they are cruel 
stories, as when a Corsican is 
Interviewed on television, and asked 
what the main crop of the island is. 
After some hesitation he replies that it 
is chestnuts. The interviewer, with 
professional excitement, inquires how 
the chestnuts are harvested. After 
more hesitation the Corsican replies 


convinced that their case is unique), military and terrorist training; and 

He points out that, unlike Ireland, President Giscard's sudden switch of peter Nichols 
there are no religious divisions in policy, away from the hard line and 
Corsica and no outside country laying towards conciliation, failed to 
claim to its territory. There is in Ireland convince. Luigi Forni 

a double fear: that of the Protestants, French opinion oscillates in its view The u ove ani j q, e Bear 
who fear that they will lose their 0 f Corsican nationalism. The news of Translated by Tina Mattei 
identity if Northern Ireland is merged bombs exploding, or failing to explode , M 

into a United Ireland; that of the is gree ted with a certain arnoint of Wells. M 

Catholics, who fear they will lose their .indifference on the mainland. The u * 

identity and suffer civicaliy if they are neW s that terrorists are organizing a 

constantly governed by a Protestant -protectionist racket, or that some We should spare a thought 

majority. distinguished figure has been killed who work for the KGB: the 

In Corsica the situation should be because he refused to pay protection more to contend with, it 

simpler. The autonomist awakening of money, is greeted with indignation, imperialist agents. Poc 

the 1970s can be seen as part of a Indignation is usually followed by a Ranskolmeva, for exa: 
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majority. 

In Corsica the situation should be 


a meeting between the Pope and 
Leonid Brezhnev. She was accompa- 
nied by Scrghei, another agent who 
also liked to spend long nights with 
Natasha. Ursula was disgruntled and 
hurt that no one told her what the 
sensual pair were planning under her 
roof. When it was all over, she com- 
plained about their behaviour to a 
Bulgarian professor who gave her a 
drink of poisoned port. Thus the 

E rofessor may have .been the link 
etween the ill-tTeated Ursula and the 
Bulgarian secret service, which paid 
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simpler. The autonomist awakening of money, is greeted with indignation, 
the 1970s can be seen as part of a Indignation is usually followed by a 
general movement in whicn certain shake-up in the Corsican police; new 


John D’Arpis 

Peter Garnsey, Keith Hopkins 
and C. R. Whittaker (Editors) 

Trade In (he Ancient Economy 
230pp. Chatto and Windus. £15. 
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Collaborative academic ventures with 
Moses Finley at centre stage have 
been proliferating since 1979, when 
Finley, who has taught at Cambridge 
he left the United States in 1954, 
paid his first visit to the American 
Academy in Rome; there his 
appearance was a high point at a year- 
long ■ international symposium of 
historians and archaeologists on the 
seaborne commerce of andeiit Rome. 
Now, from Cambridge, comes Trade in 


the Ancient Economy, the offerings of 
fourteen scholars from Britain. 
France, Italy and Holland (the book’s 
jacket mysteriously expands the.- 
number ot countries to five); these 
papers had their origin in a series of 
Cambridge seminars, with (we are 
informed) Finley himself usually in 
attendance. 

' T^&'highly' irpedaUzed farfe; and ‘ 


indeed, individual contributors for the 
most part ignore the arguments of their 
fellow seminarians and engage instead 
in debate with scholars who wore not 
present. And so, when Keith Hopkins 
asserts in hiB introduction that “we 
thrashed oht. or more often went in 
circles round, areas of agreement 
and disagreement" the “we" needs! 
clarification: does it refer only to the 
editors dr to ail fourteen seminarians? 


Yet the book is valuable. Important 
issues -the significance of archaeology 
.for ancient economic history, the 
volume and profitability of trade, the 
place of trade in the development of 
towns, and the social status of traders - 
are repeatedly discussed, from varying 
theoretical stances and historical 

E pecfives. The chronological range 
o .'arehaio Greece to the late 
nan Empire) is as wide as that of 
Finley himself, much of the writing - 
lively and often combative - is not 
unworthy of him, and the bibliography 
provides a good synopsis of specialized 
work in the fields 

The question of the value of 
archaeological . discoveries for the 
ancient economy rebeives much critical 
attention,' as is fitting: not simply 
because ancient artefeqts bulk so large 
in our evidence for trading patterns, 
but because Finley himself has 


surpluses (agricultural and non- 
, agricultural) expanded; sophisticated 
harbour facilities were built or 
enlarged at ports throughout the 
Mediterranean; Roman merchant- 
ships commonly conveyed burdens 
of 350-400 tonnes; and taxation 
stimulated a large volume of trade 
over lo/ig distances. , The Roman 


archaeologists’ represented Iti ’ this 
volume brandish formidable weapons 
to demonstrate large-volume 
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infer the existence of interregional, 
grand-scale commerce from small 
quantities of discovered materials. 
"While too many field archaeologists 
continue td labour unaware of the 
implications of Finley’s critique, the 
more hlstorically-minaed among them, 
as well aa increasing numbers of 
hJstonans, have accepted the challenge 
and are seeking to define more sharply 
the economic meaning of surviving 
artefacts and. of their distribution. ‘ 

. For ancient objects, undeniably, 
.travelled, sometimes In. amg gin p . 
. numbers, ■ but not all of them were. 
objects , of commercial . exchange, 
bought and sold for gain on an 
organized market. “Trade" in the 
book s title is not merely descriptive; it 
has reductionist .implications, which 
’M ft* five Greet 
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where ' traded comes to look more and 1 
more tike ^commerce'’, The thrust of 
of. the book , is well 
Ulusfrated in the paper by A. M,., 

convindngly i 
that the Iftrge numbers of heavy statues 
freighted in archai? Gre«e6 were not: 
8? .plfa at ell, but tOUgiOus':' 
^. comnuss^ned by a few^Ticji' 
and powerful • patrofis. in ’ a similai- 
^ui,. Paul £a{tledge se^s; .archaic 
distribution , Of, _ auOi; ■ artefacts as 
decorated poftety;^ ^nqt .'as “commerce 

But^fo;. the'.: u ' 
between 


commerce, widely diffused and 
sophisticated in its organization: 40 
million Italian wine-jars unloaded in 
Gaul during a single century 
(Tchernia), utilitarian and fine table 
ware from Arezzo and elsewhere 
which Pliny described as “ennobling” 
the cities of its production (Pucci), and 
an incredible dispersion of North 
African pottery in Italy and throughout- 
the Mediterranean from the last years 
of the first centuiy ad (CarandinJ). 
pis last author might have streng- 
thened an already good case had 
he exploited recent work by D. Kehoe 
on the workers designated as coloni in 
Latin Inscriptions from the groat 
imperial estates of Africa: they were 
not peasants, it now appears, but, not 
unlike later French colons , farm- 
managers and . agricultural entre- 
preneurs in their own right. And 
the publishers might have served their 
readers better had they provided illus- 
trations of at least some of the artefacts 
on which the ■ archaeologist? 
arguments rest. < (The book’s single 
illustration is Tchertiia’s distribution 
map of Italian amphorae in France; 
and as be himself astutely observes, 
such maw often reflect not so much the 
State of the actual remains, as the place 
where archaeologists happen to have 


commercial enterprises. In HeML 
Egypt, wealthy and reip«$ 
Alexandrians are found ' 
Nile shipping (Thompson), and>k f 
Roman East, in Pleken 
urban notables normally . Bcirii, 
maritime commerce throupi iheKi;- 
middlemen. On the other W 
Garnsey denies , that wesum tyr 
aristocrats financed trade iffitiu#* »•■ - 
use of dependents, prefemni 
the investors as almost i by 
everybody else, and Whlllak«,n*jr 
on the late Empire, suspects®** 
rich made Uttle use of eatraxe*™ :■ 
■ middlemen, tidily channefliM 
ungentlcmanly urgings 
might be susceptible 
disposition of surpluses from twr« n |- 
landed estates. i f . 


mauvalse anode.” More picturesque is 
the Giraudoux character who, when 
asked why so many customs men came 
from Corsica, replied that it was so that 
the frontiers of France should be 
perfumed with garlic. 

It could be said that there is no harm 
in such stories. Most countries have 
some sub-regional butt which they use 
in this way. But the Corsicans are 
sensitive about being butts and 
understandably so. It is only a short 
step from such joviality to treating 
them as if they were all gangsters, 
smugglers, drug-pushers and pimps, 
and one could not visit their island 
Without running the risk of being 
cheated or robbed. Some highly 
.placed French politicians, such as 
Michel Poniatowski, have not hesi- 
tated to use extravagant language 
when talking about Corsica, and the 
resentments which such arrogance 
creates are among the many factors 
which have made Corsica a centre of 
violent protest. 
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ethnic groups (such as the Bretons) specialists arc appointed, and certain 
demanded a new status in their nationalist organizations banned, 
dealings with their respective nation- Ramsay provides a useful 
states. But in Corsica a greater introduction to this sad story. Perhaps 
.complexity has developed. It is true he doesn't adequately explain how the 
that the autonomists have made the dan system still works in Corsica and 
Corsicans more aware of who they are how it affects the organization of 
in historical, ethnical and cultural terrorist activity, but he shows how life 
terms, and made them determined to there is now dominated by the 
safeguard this distinctive personalty, nationalist question and the tortuous 
But thereafter has come confusion, ways in which it is evolving. When 


ESS 

SSK5 Ali Ag"'a C v™ng Utah 
Hfl&UTto rZplc who torrori,.. to shoo. <L fop.- 

dedicated her brains and a range of 77ie Dove and the Bear purports lo 
physical assets (“Swelling and re veal a secret meeting between Pope 
provocative breasts distracted John Paul 11 and Brezhnev aboard the 
masculine admiration from her Soviet cruiser Kirov, at which the 


provocative breasts 
masculine admiration from her Soviet cruiser Kirov, at which the 
muscular thighs") lo her work with the Russian aim was to ask the Pope’s help 
Rome bureau, when she suddenly order to calm the Poles, especially 
found that she had to contend with the Led, Walesa and the other leaders of 
then head of the KGB, Yun '‘Solidarity”. The meeting apparently 
Andropov, whom she had admired at a WBS a success. After, a moment of 


terms, and made them determined to there is now dominated by the 
safeguard this distinctive personajity. nationalist question and the tortuous 
But thereafter has come confusion, ways in which it is evolving. When 
There are many who want only to see there are as many as sixty bombing 
Corsica treated in a different way from incidents in two nights, the French 
the rest of France, rather than a police congratulate themselves and say 
Corsica becoming separate from the thatthingsarcgetlingbetter. When the 
rest of France. It is to these moderates newly constituted assembly for 


distance but never expected to prayer ot an Improvised altar which 
accompany on a trip around . Rome at Brezhnev had thoughtfully prepared in 

■-L. Cl - .. U— .... L«nivii ikal ihtarta . _ ji.i.i wwvw n 


expected 


Robert Ramsay, who recounts the 
history of the island, and traces the 
evolution of political violence there 
llnte the mid-1970s, 1 ends his book with 
a comparison between Corsica and 
Northern Ireland (a comparison 
which many Corsicans would reject 
indignantly, because they are 


that the Socialist government is at Corsica, which contains no working 
present appealing with its creation of a 'majority for any parly, succeeds in 
special statute for the island. But there voting the regional budget, thanks 
are others who believe that a more to an unexpected and temporary 
dramatic change must take place and agreement among the traditional 
that Corsica must affirm her parties, the non-nltgnis and two of the 
independence rather than her special nationalist parties, then Simdoni says 
identity. .that the future of Corsica cannoL be 

Mr Ramsay gives particular im- decided by the spin i of a coin. But the 

nnrtance to the affair of Aleria, in impression is sometimes given that that 

the^jjruner of 1975,^viicii a repatriate is how decision, orr token, 

from Algeria (those who returned from Since the recent journey to Corsica 

Algeria often took on the worst by President Mitterrand there are signs 
characteristics of alien settlers) was that nationalist violence is hotting up. 
involved in a wine scandal which A new, and somewhat mysterious, 
threatened to ruin many Corsican Armfie de liberation nationale has 
merchants and wine-producers. As a appeared; bombs have exploded m the 
symbolic protest Edmond Sim£oni’s town hall at Ajaccio; warfare between 
nationalists occupied the fraudulent diffe rent nati on abst g ro up s has rami 
merchant’s .estate (near Aleria). To to look like any < >1? 8^8 


night, she must have known that there ^ adjoining cabin, with oars from a 

would be trouble. "You are”, he told lifeboat to represent a crucifix, the 

her, over a late brandy, "one of the p 0 pe promised to restrain Walesa. 

taste to detect. and hilarity". But he hardly helps us to 

Ursula Riesmnn meanwhile, the s j, are his later conviction that the 


night” . Eventually she had the good 
taste to defect. 

Ursula Riesmnn meanwhile, the 
Capri resident of the KGB, whose 

1 . 1 . In ,U. liinic fit 


nationalist parties, then Simtani says Capri resident of the KGB, whose meeting took place. He explains that 
.that the future of Corsica cannot be services dated back to the times of he canno t reveal the sources which 


services dated back to the times of he cannol re veal the sources which 
Stalin and Beria, had two main lines of prov id e d him with the story: stating 

S lion. She would stroll in the be has altered the narrative to 
’s Piazzetta of an evening, pro icct the identity of his informants 


uiniav a w U1UICU II tut. I imj ui 

meeting industrialists, politicians, w bile reconstructing conversations 
scientists, trade unionists and writers w bj c h took place” with no witness”. Of 
from many countries, and would Natasha could helo us if only 


town hall at Ajaccio, 
different nationalist groups has come 
to look like any old gang warfare; 


from many countries, and would Natasha could help us if only 

“eavesdrop on their conversations wc ^new where she was. It would be 
while sitting, elbow to elbow, at me use | ess t0 as fc x \ie author where she is; 
little t ables . She frequented the villas .. for he d oes n qt know , and if he did 


of the international aristocrats, “where 
one ran across such people as von 
Bohlen and Halvach of the Krupp 


unqnwisn in>i«w ZT” j, anv Ea ‘ nR war f ar e; Bohlen and Halvach of tne Nrupp 

Sag . sSSSBSSSS 

Corsicans began to undertake secret moot or an adequate pouqy. . . , ; curtailed ....? and Rome 


useless to ask the author where she is; 
“for if he does not know, and if he did, 
he would never tell you”. Ursula has 
moved on to wherever KGB residents 
go alter being poisoned in Capri. 
That leaves us with the shred provided 
by Form's version of the “Bulgarian 
Connexion” . The Bulgarians differed 


from the Russians in that they wanted 
no longer a good, place for tne collector fhe {Qta ] destruction of “Solidarity" 
of information. Poor Ursula had her because of the bad example it set to 
activities, curtailed... and Rome B U j Ka fj Q ^. So they tried to have Ihe 
headquarters sent a couner down to. * jdlled. Yet, the attempt may hot 
.her “only when absolutely necessary . oven j, ave bden the work of the 
Fresh from Andropov’s embraces, Bulgarians; Fomi' adds: “the reader 
Natasha made contact with Ursula In must draw his own ran elusions 


Juvenal sardonically observed that, 
in the early Empire, mdre men were on 
Bea than on the land, such was their 
eagerness to be rich. He exaggerated of 
OTUi^e:. , tiiq^ ancient economy was 
primarily _agriculturaj, Still, given the 
jvolimre qf commodities moved by sea, 
•the size of Roman ships, the large sums 

t ^ ndenc y for acquisitive 
mstutot 1 , to rat across ■ status! 
boundaries, .the question quickly 
anses:. who .were these traders and 
lal terms? whether 
>4per? by Thompson, . 
aqd- Whittaker) or 
st of flip others), the 


Convictions like these 
accepting essentially at ^ 
repeated assertions by 
Roman writers that ortiyla^TrTt 


was regarded as fully 
thesis vigorously advo&tM 


thesis vigorously advocate bj. » 
in The Ancient Economy | 
Champions of this point 
unlikely to be shnken by IhajgJf 
of more Roman consw&^taK 
lead Ingots from Spnnuh® 1 “%ijiF 
Tacituses revelation that 
rank were among the RrofiW^^I 
rebuilding of Rome 
in Nero's reign, or by m 

signs that Roman i 

notoriously engaged In 
!in a far from agricultural 
.such evidence can always 
“exceptional” and ti}|isjjj£ 

Some other «*olars,. ho«w. 
present reviewer among, 
argued that 
sentiments ' 
profits are. som 
screen and; hide the 
senators, not infreqnea-.. rvfi ii 
landowning with commeroju 
They also argue that * 
institutions of clienteja, \ 
friendship were ideally 8 
supplying the necessary ! 
for enabling the aristocratic 
remain intact/. >' g 
, .these arguments vj# 

( conftonted : ■ . direetjy^;'/!'"^ * . # 
attention being 

■ characteristic jmttenis.w.aP?" 


. — . - ,ner omy wucu nuauiuw.j ■ wcn nave ueen me ww* oi me 

The wherewithal to fight '• 

HV/ VVllviv VtIH O Capri in order to carty out their part of according to the evidence which is only 

- cniiiHnn in'desbair Hartley subjects by aUocating production ' to other an ambitious KGB plan: to b ring about now beginning to emerge. ’ 

S .U Z «a»n» gi«« V.Nato partidpnl» ? & P,™J^ ■ ■ . V - ■ ' ' ~ 


Michael Carver : 

. Keith Hartley 

. NATO Arms Co-operation: A Study in 
Economics and Politics 


all the reasons given by waio 
governments for insisting on a degree 
of national participation In. amis 
Drocurement in some form or another 

“ ' l; ._ n _Ua»inn lllbinD 


; economics and Politics established myth after another. At the pletedevelo 

' 228pp. Allen and Unwin. £18.50. same time he recognizes that national, facture to A 

0 04 341022 7 political considerations have to be producers. 

7 < rrT ' ' ~ ; — . taken into account. does not sp 

:rln the process of analysing the whole - fh( , _. rrwnBC£ a.ih i s th e plethora of] 

' field of arms procureirient within greatest oroblems dealing with 

■ -.Nato, Keith Hartley breaks icons, on ^ W ^ h , nroSortion of dization cou 
>. slaughters Sacred cows and never ®^JI!?h?davotMaIafae Dartof no loss to a 
■' '-jjj? 1 * far from bls own, personal ^g^dy tog detailed ekaminaEon of - His prop< 
prefereace 1 for the application i of . ae ri)Sp aC e projects - too large a .by the nuu 
laissez-faire of the most rigorous Adaro J t “P , , ^hcnirp. nne of hpm fnrre 


speciafiring in a specific task. As far as 
the high-cost aerospace projects are 
concerned, he suggests a prototype 
competition between a US and a 
European design, the winner to com- 
plete development and allocate manu- 
tacture to American and/or European 


New from Deni 


laissez-faire of the most ngoi 
Smith kind to the trade lh 


plethora ofNBto committees and starts | 
dealing with procurement and slandar- 1 
dizatiori could vanish into thin air with 
no loss to anyone. 

■ His proposals should be welcomed 
by the miutary, who have too often 


ooeof bUn fo^cd .0 W . national 
in arms His p - ^ to j, B drawn from, product in preference to one which 

of Na S thS stedv:th”the degree to, which 8iey beUev* to be ^both. technlcsJly 

h°^a shittv ot ■ intcniationalcollabpratfonis desirable superior and available eaifier^ but 

is related to the urtit cost, itself linked they will have reservations. Hartley s 
s . He makos aod -development relMen qw?!® boa mgm 


pressure. 

... . Otie of the virtues of Dr Hartley’s 
IV- b°ok is that It debunks many of the 
focile platitudes which echo round the 
marble .halls of Nato when 'questions 
of arms procurement are discussed. 


advantage either of open competition 
or of national self-sufficiency. 

Hartley accepts that, in the high-cost 
area, collaboration can provide a more 
■ economic answer than self-sufficiency, 


nlihnueh it remains more . expensive 

H ^ ? wJ W i the lib ^ ’ 

WrSenU; which mmiiters and effirientproducer, most likely to bo the - 

officials constantlyrelterate, conflict US; buthe do “ n °. t ^ {0 World Armaments andDharmwient: ROBERTG^BINGj_^ 

. ond dey^dp^nt ln production or in Gennan-Italim T^omadMrcraft aitd a review to be*prq- ; anccdt>ie , 

othef;:stages .of the -.procurement that which cpvers ^ Ki by the^tockjio to International . scmeqf, •‘gj 

umi« e «S."fiicts with competition, ductlonl of lhe US Flo t^nter. niH » Research Institute. alms . te ; above ril, Kkxl ‘ talK.^ 

iSiS beSfirm,: short awlpdlng anpim.i ^ag;!* - I ' 'WtiflSS Iff? 

Atriericans backed by lines, first for. his ideal solution , . P . .rtllltarv expenditure, to thcBrhis i .writing about the River We n 

^to be Sey foctor bom TOaHy open market^ »«! tftgifor m ^velopmebt, . ; :Coutiv Co*z cnhadcedby^ 

ists tad inSieving high mterim potio^ accepting pal tioi Ml d g ^ n d deployment’!, and to ■! .. author’sown fine wood engravings 

The complexity ofall tne ffiVcurrent I 


to replace tneir current inventories, n 
■ could also lead to even greater pressure 
than that which exists glrdady to accept 
equipment which Is primarily designed 
for world^wido : sale, but ,1s not 
technically adequate to Coropete_with 
that with (vhich the Soviet armed forces 


vueuawupiisuw po"*" — 

behaviour, in Rome anqitt ^ 


nection, Toq 
Opt wholly it 
conditions in' 
: , Under an 


August ; ■ September 

Top Crime Marhot 

The authors* choice wnr VTAKir 

Introduced by !®n rSwS?MRR 

JOSH PACHTER ■ HILDESHEIMER 

saw , 

some of the world’s leading crime . Highly acclaimed in the ongiMl 
writers, with introductions special- German edition, this is a remaiK- 
ly written for this book by each of able piece of wiling in an unusual 
the authors,' who include Georges genre, combining an authoritative 
Simmon, Ed McBain, Ellery biography of an rarly 19th century 
Queen and Leslie Chatteris, r fictional personality, wnh an exen- 

‘ £8.95 ■ ■ ■: : > ? A‘ ‘i ■ 

With his customary highly visual Dandiprat s Days 
narrative skill and superb Imagery, DAV1D THOMSON 
.Christopher .Leach incuses in his - .l anihor of the best-selling 
new novel on the a ^^dbtwik, this marvellously origf 

determined ^moup f 0 LJl“^v ota noVe i Is written with the aain* 

i nonanes, buUd% Jus » sensitivity and vibrant command ol 

: dramatic and powerful clpniv. ; ., J ^ ^ form of a jounia 

; £8.95 = ■ : ■' . v ■ keptby the eccrntric Daniel Prau 

' ;,c,- ' .about n.9S-. • \ 

Lbvely is the Lee 

ROBERT GIBBINGS v " Lundy’s War 

i ! sar.«i»a ..pagfiSv. mm 


; anecdote and ' Stofyr folklore jnd 
scenery, bTrtfiqre and fisfoi*, and 
above ' all, ’ Jjdod * talk. : wfo ffie 
s T.L.S. of torn elRWic mete of travel 
'.writing about the River Lee ih 
: County Cork* enhanced by ipe 


Woodbrook, this marvellously origi- 
nal novel U written with the, same 
sensitivity and vibrant command of 
' language, in the form of a journal 
kept by the ecceniric Daniel Pratt, 
about £7.95 ■. ' . . 

War 

BRIAN CARTER. 

■ A powerful account of a British 
'sbidler deserter’s private light for 
Biirvl-^d and-, identity during the 
Second World Wnr, when seeking 
* isolation and escape oft a Hebridean 
' island- he struggles agairist natilre, 
the elements and bis pursuers. 
_£8.»5r • 
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Fiction 


How beastly the bourgeois is 


i . — 

s- . 

1 Among the country-club set 


— them signify! But no. it's the nuthouse 

D. J. Enright ■ “ Prince _ m ,„ apt tille , u „, ess 

one conceives of Hamlet solely in terms 

CHRISTER Kihlman 0 f Eliot's diagnosis: intense feeling 

Sweet Prince lacking an adequate object - is the 

Translated by Joan Tate memoirs of one Donald Blaadh. a 

___ ~ caQI - caretaker’s child, related on the wrong 

■ Pet®* - Owen. £8.95. side of the blanket to an olcF 

0 7206 UoOo i distinguished and well-heeled Finnish 

family. Or, he informs us, his defence: 
This novel, written in Swedish by a which is doomed to failure in that he is 
Finn, has been “accepted in the patently indefensible, of a “violent and 
European Series of the Translations insolent temperament" and given to 
Collection of UNESCO". Since (to go recommending such banal antimorals 
no further) the “C" has something to as that cheating is a better policy than 


sensutions, new inflammatory or 


frustrating voyeuristic experiences 
They tried to hide their faces in this 


Included in the story’s casualty list 
arc a daughter (named Rosa, allei 
Rosa Luxemburg) wlm died of a di ug 
overdose in London, a drunken and 
unwashed dron-out son. and another 
son. Miles, who has just cmhci/lcd 


always dreanu of, in whkhsoKdJ 
master, whore lnw 


o 23 ^ 


way, by keeping their eyes rigid . . . overdose in London, a drunken ami 
They were ashamed. They were not unwashed dron-out son. and another 
at home here. Reluctantly and with son. Miles, wlm has just cmlici/lcd 
beating pulse, they had been driven three million Finnish marks, and at 
here by a force stronger than their once confessed to it. All is made clear 
inherent decency and petit 'by the letter Miles leaves when lie kills 
bourgeois instincts. himself. First. liowL-vcr, the reader has 

,fttr several pages of wlinl might nut I*"# "'."’“f 1 ' Z' 11 f !" 

.(••vlu k. Xrci.l ™ „nro«nr. jn I.L. Wllicll MllCS IS HOt Ubllllt lO kill IlllllSClt . 


. ■ — wiiitncAitit- i 

ZmZ S David Montrose 


•• »nu mxu 00 Mb* ■ 

Since - with the except^?/ 

, ‘fe listic »or* trfT Evan S. Connell 
deceased Miles - the in* it. 
published in 1975, by the w»v) life : Mr8, Brldge 

with gloom, squalor, irr/S ; 246pp. Sinclair Browne. £7.95. 
love essness. contentioSSi' (paperback, £3.95). 
wmdy philosophizing, H 0 86300 026 6 
appear lliat the bourgeoisie i**. 1 M , Rridce 
worry overmuch. Mr. Bria » e „ D _ c 

Of what, then, is wj 367pp. Sinclair Browne. £8.95 

"representative"? Of (can (P ape ^® c JV f 9 ‘ 

Hnuish/Swcdish literates? (Vui: 0 86300 °" 5 8 
still hopes not) Finnish life? if . — ” 

Originally published in 1M > and 1 1969 
days: raprasenlStaTta £ respectively, and "ow appearing .n 

pESsaMaj ** 

;gjvar-JS>* 

ways Also - for I oaoolUiat?-.- W“ d ^Ttoreteln Veblen in The 
translator is to be held M i £F*~r J Class buck in 


better policy 

do with culture, it ought to be a pretty honesty. As a youth, discharged from 
good book. the army and finding that his mother 

The hero is announced as “healthy, .(who supposed him dead) had given his 
content and sober”, which promises EUpH 

originality. He is also rich. "It was not fe,t * n ®{- d to see ^ ood .. ~ 
exactly yesterday he had worried over to deat |? a P assiI )S Heutenant who 
how his money was to suffice." That, expected a salute. Good or bad? 
we suppose, is an instance of litotes. Blaadh has risen from these 
“He had had five wives, three in legal miserable beginnings to quite abysmal 
matrimony, and a great many other heights, becoming a prosperous 
women as well.” Hardly litotes again; businessman and (incredibly) Minister 
but possibly pleonasm - or, in implying of Defence, though not for long since 
the existence of illegal matrimony, he proposed to disband the armed 
even oxymoron? In either case, “his forces. Mind you, it hasn’t been all 
habits, except when it came to women, work and no play. “A day without sex 
were more spartan than dissolute": has been a wasted day . . . I have been 
which meanstnat he no longer confines a connoisseur of cunts.” His wives have 


bourgeois instincts. himself. Fust, however, me reader Inis 

After several pages of what might not u * t th . rou £ l ! ‘ l f ,u ft™ 

unfairly be classed ns pornographic which Miles is not about * " 

writing, wc arc brought sternly to «u‘J riicy are legaui. We gather thal tlie 
book: such goings-on illustrate "the embezzled money has been deposited 
most revolting results of the supreme 1,1 H bwssbnnk, ^^wthinstrurtions for its 


most revoitingresults of the supreme lor its 

rule of the capitalist principle of use placed in the safe ktu ing iri the 
profitability in the world of bourgeois Worker s Bank of Fiiihiml. 1 atir it is 
culture". More specifically Blaadh is revealed that the money is in fmaiiLc 
reflecting on low-budget blue movies the equipping o a people s arniv in a 
which feature “men and women long purticnjar country . Still later, that the 


K ast their youth, their bodies already 
aving lost the vigour and firmness that 
make them attractive to look at", men 
and women fighting “a desperate and 
excruciatingly obvious and manifestly 
uneven struggle against humiliation, 
shame, and the merciless ghost of 
impotence". Plainly not the kind of 
fare fit for a connoisseur of oblong 
buttocks. 


particular country is - Finland. 

Noble soil of ail ignoble father. Miles 
kills himself because "I'm sick and 
tired of being bourgeois. I ean no 
longer endure being u bourgeois 
intellectual, an intellectual luimumst." 
(So that is what lie was?) Yet his belief 
in the cause and in its final victory is 
pure and fervent. “Communism 
corresponds to the world everyone has 


himself to pheasant, venison, vintage 


profitable investments. 


wine, but nowadays prefers "cabbage yielding useful political contacts, 
rolls and cranberry sauce, or black- knowledge of music and literature, 
pudding and a glass of non-fat milk", social savoir-faire - but also, which he 
All this on page one. Later the hero is less happy about, children. “Moral 

•.11, ... .L„. » i l... : »i c 


Protean and picaresque 


tells us that “nothing is more niceties", he remarks in another gem of 
nourishing than a woman's love , and in understatement, “have never been my 
that respect I have been fortunate". He field . " Yet can it be a case of corruplio 
hardly needed black-pudding and non- optimi pessimal Has Blaadh, an 


Paul Keegan 


fat milk. 

He also tells us that he is “an 
incurable connoisseur of the parts of a 
woman’s body her panties conceal”. 
This may be a cose of euphemistic 
expression, but the question remains, 
how would one go about curing a 
connoisseur? His cohnoisseursnip, 
incidentally. Is seen in his appreciation 
of a stripper; “She had a very lovely 
white tail, with oblong buttocks like 
pumpkins.” 

' Xt times ' Uke ‘ tills , ‘ t life . reviewer 
begins to fear that the reading of 
books, new books, has damaged his 


erstwhile Communist, been corrupted 
by the ugly-faced capitalism which 
(you might think from this account) he 
has himself virtually invented? That he 
has shown precious little sign of ever 
being among “the best” is no doubt 
beside the point. During a vignette of 
family life, one of his sons observes, 
“You crapped a great turd on your 
origins and joined the capitalist 
exploiters. Have you ever thought 
what -a class-traitor bastard you are?" 

Bad language ■'■doesn’t - of course 
exclude “significance", heavy doses of 
which are injected into the novel like 


brain, and he had better turn himself in silicone into those parts of a woman s 
before he does something awful, like body which her bra is meant to conceal, 
running amok in a public library. He- Thus, of the audience at a live-sex show 
will not be reassured by such ,n Stockholm: 


Romain Gary 
K ing Solomon 

Translated by Barbara Wright 
256pp. Harvill Press. £7.95. 

0 00 261416 2 

Georges Simenon 
T he Long Exile 

Translated by Eileen Ellenbogen 

365pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
0 241 10762 8 


"I’ve had a lot of fun. Goodbye and 
thank you” is how Romain Gary signed 
off his literary suicide note, a 


with the most emotion - because he 
likes to honour the anonymous dead. 
The ironic inscrutability with which 
Solomon chooses those whom he helps 
borders on the gratuitous, and in his 
arbitrary pieties and combative 
attachment to the outmoded and the 
obsolete he is something of a surrealist. 

Solomon recruits Jean - the narrator 
- as a youthful protdgd and alter-ego, 
because Jean has an old-fashioned 
face. A born humanitarian. Jeon 
nevertheless looks like a throwback to 
a celluloid and musical culture which 
deified the thug. His first mission is to 
visit the ancient Mile Cora Lnnicnuirc, 
once the doyenne of the chanson 
rdaliste, a forgotten genre whose songs 
were nOterT for their obligatory 
unhappy endings. The hint of thuggery 
is not lost on ner, and she falls for 


l ' problem of occupying herhollqw days, 
rise- - The usual time-fillers are denied her. 


psychosomatic phenomena as the 
sudden veering from one typeface into 
another and the alternation of heavily . 
. inked lines with passages so faint as to 
be barely legible. Do these things have 
a hidden significance? Dear God, let 


This was- the World . of Men in its 
grotesque, distorted, perhaps also 
tragic meaning. They sat there In 
their armchairs, their eyes rigidly 
turned towards the curtain, soon to. 
be drawn back to reveal new 


revealed that Gary, a successful S*?"* lh S ? pi > um , iz<;s 1111 

novelist and Goncourt Prize winner, thattin uat endangered in the human 

was also the author and onlie begetter °f [ ll!r 

of four best-selling novels supposedly SlSfJ”' l “ Ll ^ c P ll:l5 " 
written by Emile Ajar. “AjaVSiever SK oll c “Tl„ b< S 8 ?i l M?'?" ,n 
edited ; nor was he a pscncionym in the 


I :Sl . / Forthcoming publications from 

|]fs- ' CALIFORNIA 

|;|r . RENAISSANCE FLORENCE 

: ■ Gene A. Bracket . . 

vjtr • j A new edition of this outstanding analysis of fourteenth and fifteenth century 

:-"^W ■ . Florence, for which Bfrucker hen added Notes , on. Florentine Scholarship and a 

> tj si . Bibliographical Supplement.' , ■■ ■. 

£2i.S0 ($39,00) Cloth S&7S (SIOJJ) Paper . : 

^ THE ORIGINS OF CFrtNESE CIVILIZATION 

•' .. - £diled by David Ni Keightley ^ - 

"rfi 1 TW* . ^dfr-rWgirig coliecdon of. ^aMys; provides, original .and significant 

. ■ Viut^reiotiorw of the nature of Chinee, ci^lization in ia formative stages, 

TO- • .“fodiipensible^ -TZJ. ^ ^ l >{ C. . ‘ *. 

;■ |. ^7.S0 0S8.SO) Cloth m.^5 ($t9.S0) Paper ■ 

' CHINA AMONG EQUALS 
ilM ' j . The Middle Kingdom and its Neighbors, 

••= • :• •' " t - _• •_ J -'-Bdittif fy Moira.- -Rwsabi -. ( , ■ ’*!; * 


usual Reuse, but an autoqOmous voice 
which for a decade coexisted with 
Gary’s own literary persona; Gaiy 
continued publishing novels under his 
own name while writing as Ajar. 

At some level Gary evidently did 
enjoy himself, but the cost of 
impersonation and the sense of a 
Faustian pact inform the mood of all 
the Ajar novels, particularly the last 
and most cunningly autobiographical, 
L'Angolsse du Rol Saloman. By 
translating it loosely tt& King Solomon 
Barbara Wright has sacrificed a title of 


species. He keeps a photograph of her 
under his pillow which in fact depicts a 
Breton seagull bogged down in an oil 
slick. For Jean, as for Solomon, the 
human fraternity includes nature. As 
no one should ever be despised or 
humiliated, Jean becomes Corn's 
lover. It Is here tluii the redemptive 


now bears an official seal. Con neirs eponymous heroine 

" chances upon Vcblen’s treatise in her 
r-' local bookstore. 

f Each novel comprises a mosaic of 
V brief episodes, chronologically 
* arranged, from its central character s 

preoccupations are far from inltn! life. Mr Bridge , 8 P r “P®^ us 
in King* Salomon', rather they kIv spends long houn 
by side, and the novel is puzdiji l Ke f n 8 ij is wife and 1 th . , 

privnre - .ire cryptic 

a ‘ .. )■[ problem of occupying herhollqw days. 

As Ajar, Gary tried to escwefec. 'The usual time-rulers are denied her. 
certain image of himself, botbednl Naturally, she does not have a job; a 


as Ajar, uary ineaioesawss. 'The usual ume-nucia sue 
certain image of himself, but . . Naturally, she does not have a iob; a 
that the Ajar novels were meav : maid takes care of the housework; the 
differ in kind from the others. [i(c ! > children, maturing, do not depend on 
his readers sensed ibemuic if. . her. What’s left Is shopping and a 
stylistic affinities. Only (he dk rpund of inconsequential socializing 
claimed that a different order of with similar wives of similar husbands, 

involved, and praised /\jsi dk >:. Various attempts to transcend this 
expense of Gary whentffl kV deadly routine - through good causes, 
question of resemblances vfijnK! • learning Spanish, hnprovmg her 

Unlike Simenon, who lonai vocabulary, painting lessons - prove 

r^nrn.n r.nrv’K faith ia (mW- understate just how mediocre a 
Sldcr remained unstokSble »>!' Qt.l»re Mm B ridge i.= Ihe jme of 

SLdly pleasant, resolutely 
Tnrihk • uncontroversial, she prefers not. to 
popular *JjLi.wUi n think abnui the unpleasant things in 

Ajar wus to piny life; eneoimtering unfamiliar opinions, 

on the conventions, » she ' ^ a nCTVD ^ !ml i e . 

u,om - -.L Eveiy decision is made for her by 

Written in 1936, The 1 dominant Mr Bridge; she does once 

mm of Simcnnn’s exotic rotteuj*]. ■; resolve^ to vote contrary to his 
.LiKEssc nuwhnlodcal instructions, only to lose her nerve in 


could be. In different authorial hands, 
they might have rebelled against the 
proprieties, like Sinclair Lewis’s 
Carole Kennicott and George Babbitt. 
But their faith In the correctness of 
their narrow path through life 
ultimately remains unshaken. 

Assorted individualists cross that path 
for the express purpose of 
demonstrating the couple’s 
imperviousness to unorthodox 
influences. Mrs Bridge is implicitly 
contrasted with argumentative, 
neurotic Grace Barron, the suburban 
set’s resident misfit and internal critic, 
Mr Bridge with Alex Sauer, a 
psychiatrist whose small-scale 

bohemianism offends Bridge's notion 
of how a professional man should 
comport himself. A central event of 
both novels is the Bridges' trip to 
Europe, which serves merely to 
; reinforce their confidence in the 
superiority of the Middle-American 
| way. 

i A recurrent theme concerns the 
■ upbringing of the Bridge children, 
i Husband and wife are heavy parents; 
, Mrs Bridge, in particular, strives to 
, combat any manifestations of 
i nonconformity. In reaction, the eldest 


Egs i" Y o^ Carolyn, 

conversely, grows into an archetypal 
Leisure Class woman. After 
committing the error of marrying 
outside that class, she is appalled at 
being expected to clean and cook. She 
prefers to play golf all day. Only the 


youngest child, the quirky Douglas, 
seems unscathed, replacing one minor 
eccentricity with another in his own 
good time. Both novels have an 
autobiographical air - Connell wns 
born in Kansas City in 1924 - and 
nowhere more so than in this 
characterization. 

As a sequel coming ten years after its 
predecessor, Mr Bridge has inevitably 
been overshadowed by the reputation 
of Mrs Bridge, the work for which 
Connell is still best known. 

Admittedly, read after Mrs Bridge, it 
does prove an anticlimax: such is the 
novels’ basic similarity, despite having 
few episodes in common, that Mr 
Bridge can seem largely given over to 
expanding familiar portraits. Yet Mr 
Bridge remains the belter novel, purely 
1 on the strength of its more absorbing 
| central figure. 

; Whatever their respective merits, 
the novels bear witness equally to 
Connell's admirably accurate grasp of 
a social phenomenon that has by no 
means ceased to exist even today. 

; Perhaps his finest achievement IS that 
i he generally avoids the imitative 
f fallacy, conveying the banality and 
t tedium of Leisure Class life without 
r reproducing those symptoms In _ his 
i evocative yet imfussy prose. It might 
f have been more realistic, though, to 
, distribute the task of embodying the I 
il proprieties among a greater number of 
:r characters. With their _ zealous 
g servitude to decorum, the Bridges are , 
it one suspects, less typical of the country 
le club set than even Grace Barron and 
le Alex Sauer. 


Redemptive notes 


project breaks down, for Cora's ugc 
inspires in him a physical revulsion 
“which made it not a woman snuggling 
up to me bul n guy - and fluid 
homosexual repugnances”, lie is so 
repelled that he fins an erection anti 


• -..v avzry Decision is raaae ior not uy 

Written in 1936, The ^ ‘ dominant Mr Bridge; she does once 
on** of Simcnnn’s exotic rtPtetti*] •; resolve to vote contrary to his 
mi ambitious psychological . instruetjons, only to lose her nerve in 
without u Maigret of even * 1 JJr.* “« polling-booth, 
plot. The nnrrntive Is loose 8»ypt To some extent, Mrs Bridge is the 
ended, ns it drifts^ ■-»» product of a masculine caste which 

dinturhtogly with the •; perceives women as fragile beinK 

trajectory of its clidraeierM^gr ■. needing insulation against the prorld, 
concerns a trio: Jof ^fl After many years of marriage. Mr 


Adam Mars- Jones 

John Gardner 
T he Art of Living 
284p. Seeker and Warburg. £8.50. 

0 436 17252 6 

The title of John Gardner’s collection 
of stories has acquired a retrospective 
irony with his death in a motorcycle 
accident last September. The abrupt 
ending of his literary career makes it 
harder to assess these final 
productions, which testify neither to 
Failing powers nor to startling progress. 
The Art of Living is a respectable 

. . I ...k.nr ic nnlv Ihe 


“Redemption", too, modulates 
abruptly towards its end. The bulk of 
the story is concerned with a twelve- 
year-old boy who accidentally kills nls 
brother, but its focus shifts on Ihe last 
page to a description of the boy s 
saturnine horn teacher putting a new 
instrument throughlts paces: In that 
large, cork-lined room, it was as if, 
suddenly, a creature from some other 
universe had appeared, some real" 1 
where feelings became birds and dark 
sky, and spirit is : more solid, (nan 
stone.” 

The other-worldliness of music is 
made explicit when the music teacher 
plays chords on the horn, and then 


plays chords on me num. 

Stales that go effortlessly^ beyond the 
i: w,ite nf itc reofcter. both above ana 


^rstohisuctas “cruelty to a n?mul S ^ 

sortie nicety, for the novel-concerns a Tho Nietzschean assertion that as a 
philanthropist: Philanthropy may be moral being the individual must yield 
the last refuge or protest of the Sincere , J? {he sovereignty of another’s needs is 
Man, With Saitrean fearlessness Gary here confronted by a corollary: that 


homosexual repugnances”, lie is so 
repelled that he fins an erection anti 
copulates with her with u perverse 
vigour, thereby living up to her Juan 


translating it loosely as 'King Solomon 


sortie nicety, for the novel -concerns a 
philanthropist: Philanthropy may be 


b;iu]V:L' 


uses it to explore the dilemma of the 
individual whopiits on a role even as he 
believes in it. The relationship between 


believes in it. The relationship between 

ventriloquy and despair which is hinted 

at as a motive for suicide in the "Life order, the domain of indifference and 
andpfcath of El^le‘Aia^ ,, ^addressed : obliviqn. Heoce Solomon’s obscure; 


such a morality requires ■ the 
performance of an actor. Jean’s 
philanthropic act i? a piece of contorted 
histrionics, an inversion of the natural 


ns p teUsn^; t hai the / l ea Y 65 to the tree, 
b^me * The recognition pf the moral nature, 

a voice *hjcli- could SJS Gar Y> l Pwn 


ly a second self, n 
his philanthropy 
naturally as the 


offers two reasons for becoming Ajar: 
a nostalgic urge for renewal, and the 
?n caplfulahoh to “the oldest protean 
y- temptation . ■ of : * man, that V of 
in multiplicity". Bdth 1 undermi a >sea- 
id change In King Solomon: in Solomon’s 
fie Self-renetyd! by philanthropic 
ie attachment to the things of this wdrld. 


trajectory of Its clriraCier^iFj 
concerns a trio: Jef gjSL.i- 
who arc fleeing 
murder committed- .in i g 

Cuptnin Moons, whp 
on hoard Ills diip 

ClmrUmc’s favours. AHer * ^ As Far as res 
year in the Columbia Bridge is very 

couple, now with !_*{! .'-Yersion of his \ 

rejoin Mopps in Tamil, - remarked on ev 
circumstantial harmony : . 

the ingenuous Jef kiwws w 
: two is the father. A s' W 1 

written on the uses of fortig 

realist novel, and_ infl 
< narratives of loss whidt 

■■■ 

Other serves only ic 

dictum that nothin 
, . than a succession p . 

Despite its- : P92J* Iffij 


expressive econuiv : ?- , |jeS 

Maigret booksrwhc^ej n 
tuberculosis he ^ 

child X-raved and- 


child X-raved and 
' afterthought: ^Va’s 

akind - trial' the chfitj */; 


il 



iptjflB ttn ” - - V- w ■: ¥£■ 


Simenon’s endurir. 
• and the popular m 
inherently tied to i 
: h^: exploited so 
- Maigret novels), 
compression b . usi 
piycnqlogical ■"W 
i. aspired to.luter on 

■ ? of" the early Siniei 
3'the point of muti 

■ genuine affinity, wi 

■. “pimple tale’"- 


oifcvi ninny jsq lo Vi iisnsi lug'Mi 

Bridge reflects on her "extraordinary 
naivetd" and realizes that he is partly to 
l>lame for it, but by then it is too late for 
change. 

: As far as respectability goes: Mr 
Bridge is very much a masculine 
version of his wife. His formality is 
remarked on even by those to whom 
formality is commonplace; among 
men, he will be the' only one not to 
Jaugh at a. dirty joke. And though, 
Unlike Mrs Bridge, he does hold strong ; 

opinions - being ultra-conservative, 
dntisemitic, antNblack, ; 1 anti- 
homosexual - he rarely advances them . 
'outside the home. Yetheiaa-mOre 
coiholex fiaiire allogether. Veblen 
ass husbands 
>hunger: the 
lent inactivity 

ly success. But 

workaholicism is 
.monvaieu by an obsessive 
determination to be entirely different, 
jfrom his father, who made little money 
Vfnd foil :jhat little through unwise 
. investment. In ..addition, ne is 
preoccupied with securing his family s 
material weffere after his death 
'unknown to- them, he has hearf- 
rouble). Uis father ltjft no estate; the 

. Mime must not 'befall his dependants. 

v^RrttianRlIzlng' rtll the evideftce to the 
^JSomrary, Mr Bridge sincerely believes 
feme family to :beli^ppy. v\8 his son, 

das; Writefe foyzaras.the end of Afw 

ge;.“He:did not ever realize that 
-• rr -tWe ikcded was himself instead of 
he could, give us.” ' . . 

f Thft* Rrl.lnatf Knlli nAfofi cd o fii77V 


vviuu'jire'ua. . . 

Bridges bi>th possess a fuzzy 
s! 1 ?" awareness that life is. not all it 

t-* r. ■ : s . - v i 


stated that 


lyfobollze 
Mr ■ Bri 
.trlotlVnted 


UVAIIS O t 

such a verdict seem grudging. 

The materials of the collection are e 
certainly varied . "The Joy of the Just , * 
for example, is a tali tale rather in the 
Faulkner mode; the story of Aunt Ella i 
Reikert’s exemplary revenge on a 
preacher who has done her wrong. The J 
characters are well veiled in low 
cunning, and uniformly able to justuy 
their chicaneries by Biblical quotation. 
"Vlemk the Box-Painter", by contrast, 
is a sophisticated feiry-stoiy. some- 
what over-extended at novella length, 
about a painter in love with a Princess, 
who succeeds in painting a portrait 
of her so lifelike that it can speak, Tho 
portrait promptly puts a curse of 
, silence on him. 

it is the stories which don’t belong to : 
any . particular genre ^ wfocV . are; 

of sutet'ance, but there is little that is 
distinctive about them. They could as 
easily be the first chapters of novels 
that. never got written. 

The - first two stories have odd, 
oblique resolutions. In "NimTRm a 
famous conductor , meets a dying girl, 
who Is tenifled of flying, on an 

aeroplane; she is young enough to be 
his daughter, he thinks, and foen 
realizes tnat ske might be exactly that. 
He makes ho mention of « 
possibility, though he doesn.t i quite 
dismiss it, and they part at the airport 
The next night, , the girl ^ttends the 
' concert at which he rondu^ Mahler s 
1 Fifth; and the music is described from 
1 her doint of view; "all that wide valley 
. , “ _i.__.__ _i n ..:nn . rnlm sere He. a 


SCBICb Him •# “V J 

limits of its register, both above and 
below. 

Gardner seems to share that music- 
envy (easy for you, Ludwig) that 
affects so many literary artists, 
certainly he allows huraelf an 
uncharacteristic degree of • lyncai | 
effusion when it comes to describing 
music. 


vast sweep of music as smooth and 

share-edged as an enOrmous^scythe ^ 

SSWffi-tto SKWisfli ra 


SO broBd, as if all of humanity, living 
and dea£ had come together for diu» 



BMW .. 

grand onslaugnl. 


So the expatriate Welshmen in the 
story "Conte on Back", who have 
made the town of Remsen, New York a 
Celtic home-from-home, come 
together in music-making; “It seemed 
our bones and blood that sang, all 
heaven and earth staging harmony 
lines, and when the music broke off on 
the final chord, the echo that rang on 
the Walls around us was like a roaring 
Amen ... It really did seem to me. 

Musi^envy flaWs the&fi stdries by 
introducing a sudden transcendental 
element into an otherwise 
circumscribed universe. The stones 
which work best are The ones which 
stand by their premises, .even at the 
cost of a certain conventionality. 
“Stillness", in' which n dying woipon 

relives her youth, and the litle story, in . i 

which 5 the chef of a clasy ?malMown 
restaurant cooja as a Iribute.to his son 
(who was killed in Vietnam) [he 
absolutely most elegantd^bin. the 

■ world"* Which the son had described In 
n letter,-! and Which ft* 

Chinese recipe f° r Ifopena 1 Dog . 

Gardner a^evesan eTfoctWe^a iidof 
the macabre and the malter-oF-fact, 

- but for too much of this posthumous 

■ volume h* seems to be working ( well 
. within his power?,. turning oul ^ d ' 

'likeable 1 stories Which deliver, just a 

little less than they promise. 
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Melvyn Bragg I 

LOVE AND GLORY I 

September, 2B6pp, £7.9B 0-436-067 16-1 '■ 

J. M. Coetzee I 

LIFE & TIMES OF MICHAEL K I 

October, 256pp, £7^0 0-438-10297-8 I 

Umberto Eco 1 

THE NAME OF THE ROSE I 

October, 5\2pp, £8.95 0-436- 14098-B ■ 

James A. Michener I 

POLAND I 

November, 876pp, £8.95 0-436-27968-1 I 

Dudley Pope I 

decoy I 

October, 288pp, £7.95 0-436-37744-6 I 

An A lison Press Book I 

LANDMARKS 1 

A new series in association with I 

William Heinemann I 

Franz KaSka I 

THE TRIAL ANl 1 

METAMORPHOSIS I 

October, 2B2pp, £4.98 0-436-24132-3 I 

Thomas Mann | 

DEATH IN VENICE 

October, 296pp, £4.9B 0-436*24 131-8 

Nathanael West 

THE DAT OF THE LOCUST 

,i ..' . ■ October, 438pp, £4.98 0-438-24 130-7 
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MuHeiSt. Clare Byrne 

THE LISLE LETTERS 

October, 448pp, 21 b&w Illustrations 
£12.50 0-436-039084 ’• 

Ronald Harwood 

ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 

October, 3^P. ’ 

William Hint on 

SHENFAN 

October 840pp,16pp colour fllustradDna 

£16.96 0436-19630-1 

Nicholas MoaJey 

BEYOND THEPALE^ 

■' ' £^(U3S-2886M 


Anthony Babington 

FOR THE SAKE OF EXAMPLE 

Capital CoiittsMartialt IWW 

• ■ November, 286pp; £8.98 0-438-03060-0 
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Victor 

AN UNFINISHED SONG 
byjoanjara 
A moving and courageous love 
stoiy by the English wife of the 
legendary Chilean folk singer 
Victor Jara, who was murdered 
ten years ago in the overthrow of 
President Allende. Illustrated. 

0 224 01880 9 £8.95 (Sept 5) 

Salman 

Rushdie 

SHAME 

The new novel by the author of 
Midnight’s Children — the 1981 
Booker Prize winner. 

0 224 02952 5 £7.95 (Sept 8) 

Clive James 

BRILLIANT CREATURES 
His first venture into fiction. 
‘Relentlessly funny.’ London 
Review of Books. ‘A very 
gifted writer . . . easy to read, 
funny and -let’s face it- 
clever J’ Books and Bookmen. 

0 224 02122 2 £7.95 

John Gartner 

The new James Bond 
ICEBREAKER 
‘Very ingenious Bond 
adventure.’ Daily Express. 

0 224 02949 5 £7*50 
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Hart-Davls 

FIRE FALCON 
A new Buchanesque adventure 
. novel, set in the Scottish 
Highlands, by the author of 
The Heights of Rimring -'in 
, die finest tradition of British 
-adventure writing.’ Financial ; 

1 tiines. ' 7 : 


Blood and 
ter 
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Satirical sittings 
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A. C. Swinburne as seen by Harry Furniss: a caricature from the exhibition 

reviewed here. 


Restless revenants 


Russell Davies 

Harry Furniss 1H54-IV25: 

Confessions of 11 1’nrlcnliirlst 
Nuiionnl Portrait ( iallery 

II is only right iliul the editorship uf the 
Taller should have fallen, if that's tin* 
word, to a caricaturist. Fur 
caricaturists arc great lioh-nolihoiv 
They flirt with their victims, ami these 
respond hy buying-in the evidence "f 
victimization. The proprietor n| a joke 
acquires immunity from its harhs. So it 
is a great thing to own. in the original 
pen-and-ink, the very attack that has 
liecn made upon oneself. 

The cartoonist-clubman , therefore, 
is no great rarity, lie hapjiens 
naturally. I lis mahogauied retreat at 
the Garrick or Savage gives him the 
company of po! icy-makcrs and 
opinion-shapers, and if necessary an 
innocent disguise for the two classic 
foibles of the comic draughtsman: 
misogyny and alcoholism. Suffering 
neither of these disabilities to any 
visible extent, Harry Furniss (1854- 
1925) shows forth the gentleman- 
comedian type nt its most serene. As 
the exhibition Confessions uf a 
Caricaturist, at the National Portrait 
Gallery until September 25, makes 
plain, rumiss was crapulent und jovial 
and admirably fitted for a deep 
armchair; but he escaped from the 
clubman’sworld often enough to (ferry 
on the untroubled married life that so 
many of his fellow-profession nls have 
been denied. In the circumstances, 
Alison Opyrdial’s programme-note to 
the effect that “his domestic life was 
unremarkable for its stability and 
happiness” might have been better 
phrased. 

Furniss was Irish-born, from Wexford 


frightened me to know that they were happiness” might have been better 
Peter Kemp downstairs in the library!" The writing phrased. 

: of her own ghost stories was perhaps Furniss was Irish-born, from Wexford 

1 i... ■ Winded!? gw, “ Juft- Jib®, kind of minjraaU .tinge .. of 
rrv^ ■ , - . hotleeftlB. feafaiifi df taj here oiitlfderishness that seems to help the 

: : dramatized was that the ghosts were far salirists of England on tlicir way. Not 

Granada’s series, Shades of Darkness. telrar unefnmt lbt L ha , d n,,y vcry burnin » 

gave substantial coverage to the ^«J^«.th e brst supernatural story satirical Intent. He was merely n young 

n" u:™ . Edith Wharton wrote, .obviously man with n nf h.im.u.r imil » 


satirists of Englnnd on tlicir wuy. Not 
lhat Harry hHd any very burning 


nrsr su Pf raat u ‘ 510 satirical Intent. He was merely a young 
Wharton wrote, obviously man w itb n sense nf iiumoiir and 11 


sssTO SSSS 

sMsKffsrsasss ESSSSS p,n ^“ 

range of baleful atmospheres. guardian angel, the spirit of a devoted Schoolboy s "Punch . He worked 

range tu uic um v « servant tries to shield her from her briefly in Dublin arrived in Ijuidon nt 

Despite the diversity of writers husband!* loveless crudities. A shoddy (h c . 0 f nineteen and wils sunn 
drawn upon - from Edith Wharton to spume alU figured in Afterward, cOTe!PnV etaton 3 

Walter oe la Mare - similar motifs kept where - financier shadiness attracted fnr °of.. ....w!!! 


Despite the diversity of writers 
drawn upon - from Edith Wharton to 
Walter ae la Mare ~ similar motifs kept 


materializing. Chief among these was 
the sequestered setting! 'Houses that 
were old and Isolated - remote from 


where - financial shadiness attracted 
spectral retribution. Bewitched - 
rather weakened in its transfer to the 
screen - Is an obliquely revcaRng tale. 


wT vl L' 7 j wun “nor imaginative intensity, in ^’ , xr . T W, . M Y 

, the threshold, ensured that a corpse Bew/fcftcd.thespecUesofstarvedneed one s ! Irst 8* ance P ick8 U P lillle in die 
f was “on being carried out across it.; are set swirling through a frost-bound an encouraging unity. While it 

Though settings te tided to be out of mountain community. By transferring 5?” ~ , not . . . *°_ Ba y ti**t every 

the ordinary* normality was favoured die scene to a Cornish seaside setting, « iarac t er depicted by Furniss inhabits 
for the central .figures - down-to-earth *ke television version, despite a a |p nre of its own, the effect does 

nhiumnaffl urltn Ihvani iitolvri nnUiM *«■> Dfirformfinflfl nf h!rtnHl®Cc fovnnliu fv r€S8HlD|G tllC iQultiu IftVfllV 


the ordinary* normality was favoured 
for the centra! .figures - down-to-earth 
observers who threw weird goings-on 
'8$ igHg 

mm. vra6dctittiV -geb^y 

seemed to flow. ■ from • .someone's 
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bcinj; niaitv to look stunted bvJ 
rin mss. ' nt j 

The man most fully Furnkedr i 
present exhibition is Mr QwJ' 
whose trousers in teal life w t jjj 
ciicouiiigingly tubular. His huaS ' 
eulhiis, besides being untnatSS- 

.KiMsi.mully saved the caS 
pin«l deal of work, since most rfd: 

( dadsioiiian features could I* J' 
lie tween the upslunding colte-ijj.' 
leaving only a fierce and b3t * 
mserutiible eye peeping over dm -. 
1 Ik* ensemble put Furniss in nra*. 
vulture, and one of his more anW 
iiiciMisei|ucnti;il drawings S’' 

( Mudstone as eight vultures aBd*! 
Hul the masterpiece heteiboftf ■ 
Gladstone "Wailing to Spring",^ 
the posture is nil: hunched fol' 
from his front-bench scat with ka£ 
crossed he tween his legs to 
opposite shin - a rare attfoi,*. 
somehow deeply familiar, paw 
from Indian pow-wows in old raw 
films. g 

The early years of this cafe 
brought Harry Furniss bimjdi* 
contact with Thomas Edisoa ai£ 
American cinema. He wrote slat* 
in n book called Our Lady C6ct« 
fact lie wrote so much, by nj» 
commentary and memoir, ihutE 
would Imvc thought quite 1 bok 
S elected Furniss mulct be rCrtR 
from it nil). Returning to EaM® 


the age -of nineteen, and wils soon 
covering election meetings mid 
suchlike for the Illustrated London 
News. By the 1890s he whs Punch'd 
resident Parliamentary urlisl, and 
working with Lewis Carroll on the 
latter's disappointing Sylvie anti 
Bruno. He was a monilier of (at land) 


^ V. v, y , l" ucn 01 lts cmmngness from glacial t hc Gaiety, Beefsteak Suv ice mid 1 1 

provided the most popular locales, landscapes: stretches of snow under Garrkk club no o’ tSSEn c A 
Being off the beaten track seemed a eerie areen twilights, pioe-trunks jfidlttffq 'club in tad? '« 

preiequisite for. spectral vjsitetiqn. purpletf by the dropping sun. As in " , 7 „ . Ci 

L. p. Hartley s Feet Foremost worked Ethan Frome too, the physical Furniss 8 versatility ran in parallel 
an inventive variation on this formula; desolation is an apt background to lives , " lndc8tl WB8 prohnhly an nsriecl of jj 
j here, a Mteeath-century hall was not of emotional frigidity. Psychologically " hi f, sgplaWUty. He fell in happily with m 
only : phyricaUy cut off but also numbed hereeff by the boldness she futile, company; ami ihc same thing | r 
psychically beleaguered - besieged by *• * 


from it nil)- Returning to EouatK 
produced during the Great Wan® 
of his own: Peace and War- Palm 
by Harry Furniss, which huanw 
nnd been videotaped lo round orig 
is otherwise a slightly undents® 
exhibition (Ihe odd item of_tkw 
furniture to bump Into would ra 
helped no end). . ' T 

In ihe film, Furniss append! 
embonpoint and joviality tiniagtt| 
inking away with a Jw| 
recklessness doubtless redraw W 
the primitive camera 
this time, it would, appear WI 
shape, Furniss had abantow*! 
habit of ritually bouncing up 
on n vaulting-horse parked.^f «B 
punxise in his studio. He w*** 
the day wits a splashily 1*{“ 
fmilusy in which German sow«F 
tlicir fiends knocked 
nuuilislic Allied kmigamlMt* 
luck (llscersiihlc merit ofany^j 
reminder that facility, 

Nlupdnsh public confidence arew* 
rewarded in their own day «JJ*L 
Tlie ncurcr we come tonteeiW" 
in iwrson. the moreenslly.wre 
in him a mun whoso Wmr 
address wus 

The catalogue to the 
Alison Opyrdml 03* 
illustriitUma. !?, Q i Wi ft ^ 

Gallery. 5(lp. «WW0 17514^ 


Forthcoming exhibit^ lM 
National Portrait 
large show of the 
Dobson (1611-IM6), 

War: and Arthur Deris , ^ 
Davis's conversation P Ic v^>< 


resemble thc fabled lovely 
>f coconuts - big ones, small 
irae as bijj as yoqr head. . 

tir&ba ^EiitniWa ! heads arc to 
jmitlnjej' they are whopplngly 
wn : In the style’ recently 
arizdd by David Uvine, It Ts 
3 when he. refrains from 


New Titles 
DWIectology Vy ; 

An Iniroducti^..,;; 
WNFfanris^^ 






n nenner man was 
^ of sketching limbs 
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commentary 


Flattered into self-exposure 


r. V. Holdsworth 

John Marston 
T he Fawn^ 

Cottesloe Theatre 

Marstonian salire is an acquired taste. 
“Lashing the lewdness of Britannia , 
as he puts it in The Scourge of Villainy, 
in order to “purge the snoltery of our 
slimy time 5 ’, Marston’s regular 
response to human depravity is a state 
of foaming outrage, fuelled by an 
assumption that people must be 
disgusting because they have such 
disgusting things as bodies. All things 
that live must rot", argues Malevole in 
The Malcontent, "this earth tis the 
very muck-hill on which the sublunary 
orbs cast their excrements, man is the 
slime of this dung-pit, and princes are 
the governors of these men". If men 
behave like dogs (“Quake guzzle dogs, 
lhat live on putrid slime’), so will 
Marston; he is a “barking satinst”, 
“sharp-fanged”, whom no muzzle will 
tame. Such frenzies rapidly pall. They 
did at the time for the anonymous 
author of the Parnassus plays, who re- 
. applied Marston’s canine metaphor by 
accusing him of “lifting up your leg and 
pissing against the world", and also for 
■ Ben Jonson, who made Marston, as 
- ihe character Crispinus in Poetaster, 

' vomit up his brutal diction into a basin, 
and recommended that he experiment 
in future with “fair abstinence”. 

Parasltaster, or The Fawn - the first 
part of the title is modelled on 
Poctorer and means “fake parasite” - 
' is a cheering exception to Marston's 
standard rabid spoutings. The plot is 
partly to thank for this. A version of 
the “disguised duke" story which 
appears at the same date, 1604, in 


Measure for Measure and Middleton's 
The Phoenix, it concerns Hercules, 
Duke of Ferrara, who sends his son 


follows to observe the outcome, and, 
disguised as the Fawn, settles down to 
study “thc giddy sea of humour" which 
floods the Urbin court, where 
Gonzago, a garrulous bore, is “gently 
fanned with the soft gales of his own 
flatterers' lips” . The flatterers include 
Nymphadoro, who nurtures an 
Aguecheek-like longing for the 


permits a decidely unMarstonian 
endorsement of man s physical nature. 
Here it is the pompous Gonzago who 
declares “as we be flesh and blood, 
alas, we are fools” , and his wiser 
daughter, herself “a creature of a good 
healthful blood”, who rejects “book- 


thinking creatures' 


tells her 


of himself (the courtiers generally 
seem to prefer kiddies' party food to 
anything that smacks of adult 
indulgence). Thc production’s 
dominating role is not the ubiquitous 
Hercules, an oddly lifeless rendering 
by Bernard Lloyd, but Miranda 
Foster’s vibrant Dulciinel, quite 


chaperone to “confer with me like a believably fifteen in manner, if not in 
creature made of flesh and blood”. At looks. Onlv James Haves’s Zuccone. 


id blood”. At looks. Only James Hayes's Zuccone, 
the end of the play we even hear terrorized and twitching, and 
Hercules, as he watches his son climb screaming in horror when his wife’s 
the plane tree to Dulcimers balcony , supposedbastard is thrown in the air (it 


and the paid lover of the wife of his marve i 
brother, the sexually exhausted Sir p^m; 
Amoroso Debile-Dosso; and Zuccone, t jj e Q , 
a jealous buffoon whose wife Donna A ueen 
Zoya, like Shakespeare’s Mistress B!ackfl 
Ford, teaches him a sham lesson, , 

Instead of a frontal assault, Hercules s peach _ 
technique of correction is to natter the £X 
courtiers into self-exposure, after darken 
which they are sent for a voyage on a . for the 
ship of fools captained by Gonzago s 
jester, Dondolo. Meanwhile, ( apprQ 
Dulrimel, a very Shakespearian ^ na 
heroine in her freshness and spirit, ^iberii 
finds she prefers Tiberio to the portrait j ater ( 
of his ageing father, and secretly woos functic 
and wins him, even though he “ever cushio 
loathed a thought of woman”. the gi 

The prominence of the love-plot ’ nastim 
would make Marston’s usual whips and funny 1 

scorns out of place (“Where two heqrts wither 

yield consent, all thwarting’s vain”, is obedie 
the message Dulcimel smuggles to his 1 
Tiberio), and another reason Tor their Nympl 
absence is the growing influence on match 
Marston of Montaigne, particularly of tendei 
Montaigne’s view that the force oF wither 
sexual passion must be accepted, it, and 
though controlled by reason. This large 1 


offer a paean to “genital heats", 'a turns out to be a cushion) suggests 
phrase which would have different anything really unpleasant, 
connotations in The Scourge of jollification is also behind the 
Villainy. production’s one major change, the 

The play’s jollity and humanity are promotion of Dondolo to comic 
marvellously caught in Giles Block’s presenter. He speaks the archly 


les in Villainy. production’s one major change, the 

The play’s jollity and humanity are promotion of Dondolo to comic 
” his marV el(ous!y caught in Giles Block’s presenter. He speaks the archly 


speaks 


archly 


production,' apparently the first since audience-flattering prologue, the 
the original performance by the epilogue, and some of Hercules s lines, 


Queen’s'* Revels Children at the and pairs off Hercules with Dulcimel s 
Blackfriars. The set itself suggests chaperone at the end (in the text he 
these qualities. It is a courtyard of stays single). At one point he reads 
peach-coloured stone, against an from the programme, at another he 
expanse of bright blue sky, at one point pops up in the audience to describe the 
darkened and a-twinkle with fireworks statesmen who are on board his ship 
•for the princess’s birthday festivities, of fools - “some long fortunate 
Blossoms strew tne floor politicians, some purple fellows whom 
(appropriately, as Dulcimel bBnters chance reared, and their own 
poignantly over a withered flower with deficiencies of spirit hurled down - | 
Tiberio at their first meeting, and is when, rather unfairly, he imitates Roy 
later called a bud), and the briefly Jenkins. The Fawn is actually a bit 
functional plane tree, begirt with darker than this. The unmuzzled 
cushions and in full leaf, branches up to Marston is sometimes heard, as in the 
the galleries. The cast also keep denunciation of the local sewage 
’ nastiness at bay. Basil Henson's very system (“here in the city a man shall 
funny Gonzago is an amiable old buffer have his excrements 111 his teeth agmn 
without a hint of arrogance, despite the within four and twenty hours ), the 
obedient applause which punctuates details of Sir Amoroso s venerea! 
his sophistries. Karl Johnson’s problems (“last morning he blew nine 
Nymphadoro, in pink doublet and bonesoutofh|snose ). or the sketch of 


his sophistries. Karl Johnson’s problems (“last morning he blew nine 
Nymphadoro, in pink doublet and bones out of his nose ), or the sketch of 
matching garter, is tragically love-lorn, the old lady whose breath is so bad that 
tenderly retrieving Dulcimers birds drop down dead as they fly past 
withered flower after sTic has discarded her. But a dose of The Scourge oj 
it, and trotting about atlhe feast with a Villainy will make the lightening 

large red quaking jelly, a nice emblem bearable. 


Female pioneers 


Kyril FitzLyon 

L’ayant-garde au flminln 
Artcorial, avenue Matignon, Paris 

Russia^ startling cultural renaissance 
in . the reign oF its last emperor, 
particularly in the early years of the 
present century, has 1 often been 

rtffisrl’firf nnnn Rnr a hrlpf mfimftnt 


Russia became* says Camilla Gray in 
her authoritative history of modern 
Russian painting, The Great 
Awakening. ■ a “truly international 
centre- of the artistic world”, and by 
about 19U "the Russians emerged at 
isst as pioneers in the ‘modern 
movement’ ”, A striking feature of this 

• flflVPflMnna «a J iihmi nnnlli Jawihtfl- 


Played ip it by women. This lias npt 
been much stressed till now, least of all 
by the women themselves who did not 
/'ha way which is perhaps more 
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Russian than Western European, 
think of their artistic achievement in 
terms of feminism. Qne of the most 
attractive of the Paris art galleries, the 
Artcurial, calling itself the “Centre 
d’art plastique contemporain”, has set 
out to remedy the omission. 

L’ avant-garde aufiniinin is devoted 
exclusively to the women participants 
of the Russian modem movement. 
Altogether twenty-two arHsts are 
represented. No doubt, say the authors 


or uio imuiiiuiiivt., 
produced and lavishly Illustrated 
catalogue, Jeon-Claude and Valentine 
Marcad6, these twenty-two are the 
most Important of the Russian women- 
painters of the time, but if the 
organizers had had their way, they 
Would have included over fifty 
exhibitors. Why is < it, . ask the 
Marcadfis, that women in Russia 
participated so extensively and so 
influentially In their country’s artistic 
upsurge, far more so than anywhere 
else in the world? Their tentatively 
suggested answer is that the legal 
position and educational opportunities 
• of women in Imperial Russia were 
. somewhat in advance of Western 
Eurbpe<dt the 1 time and this mayhpve f 
-resulted , . in ' ^thfjr. 

■ greater contribution.;- (The >. 

; Store ■ Tancifql addittonal suggestion 
refers to “les vestiges d’un matriarcat 
archaique" , but wisely they leave It wlth . 
a question mark. Two or even three 
, question marks, would have been wiser, 
[stiii.) ./ 

1 The oldest of the exhibitors, though 
not-as old as the catalpme makes her 
out to be (she was boro m 1870, notan 
I860, and. died .in : l938), isMarihnna 
Veriovkina, more widpijf 
Marianne vou Werefl^- She spe ^ 
taany years in Munich, that tern alive 

. Mecca - ar .Wof^7h°s 

'.Russian artists, at -the 
century, ;and was able.'.to exprt_ a, 
I considerable influence 1 pn her; 
compatriot and conte 2P°ISJ y h | 1 J 

•his famoua treatise On Ihe'Spirtmlyi; 

l A role analOgoiig ta Verloykipa's ip 
Irnostofhet llfe, but kept her^u^ati 


contacts and liked to, speak of , 1 tlw Slay 
tonality” of her.’colt>urt , . ; By this^e 
maarii the blues, reds and saffton 
yellows which she so freely used m her 1 
numerous abstract paintings (many 
shown in this exhibition) and Which she 
remembered seeing in the gai ly- 

coloured objects of everyday use made 

by peasants in her native Ukraine. 

A much more significant and more 
influential figure undoubtedly is 
Natalia Goncharova (1881-1962), who 


tried ner nana hi h vanciy u» « 
sculpture, stage dficor (m the West she 
is probably best remembered for her 
Le Coq a Or designs for Diaghilevs 
Ballets Russes), dress designing, a new 
form of book illustration, tied to the 
text stylistically as well as thematically, 
and' painting on all kinds of material, 
including tee human face. The first 
artistic influence she consciously 
absorbed, like most Russian pamtere 
of her time,’ was French 
Impressionism, but fairly early in her 
career she “shook off the dust, of the 
West from her feet" fter own 
characteristic expression) and turned 
to native Russian art, denying per 


to native Russian art, .deriving her 
inspiration from icons and lubki (prmtil •-, - qi-i 

exhibited in A 

mM&ectiv^rcpre^ her Tfa® 

Rayonist works (1912-13), based on 
th(>5 theory that “the eye does not see rejection py 


iM^eMv^r^wnted her 
Rayonist works (1912-13), based on 
the theory that “the eye does not see 
actual objects, but ;only the rays 
emanating from (hem^anfl ^responsible 

for laying the.foundations of Russiqh 
attract painting/ . •' .!•, i.**;";'^ 

There isi unfortunately* no space 
here to comihcdt bn qll the participants 
Sf the exhibition. But j* -WSSH* 
not to mention: Liubov Popova (1889- 
1924) and ' -Nadez|ida Oiidaltsova 
f 1886-1961) whose Suprematist and 
.Constnictivist' designs, of which_the 
exhibition ! provides several, striking 
examples, weire and sail- a^high y 
reaarded and- had , ■ considerable 
Influence in iheij: day> Alexandra Exter 
MRR7— 1949) -the ptoneef. of. Russian 
mMumes for Ihe 

5,S„is represented. byswniWmp 

inniiMin b a tihatograph of a scene from 


beginning of 1917, Such was the 
: success obtained.. by the mise-ensccrjB. 
that,; eccordfrife. to * .-.coiifempoffliy 
critic, the . public’s interest . JO. 
competed with tiib excitement aroused 
by the speeches of Parliamentary 
leaders warning the nation of imperial 
Russia's imminent collapse and thft 
inevitability of revolution. 

The exhibition contains 181 items in 


all, of which 154 are pictures and the 
rest books illustrated by women artists 

■ the- nftrihd. The bonk* MC 


particularly welcome since they 
emphasize the equality, of partnership 
of literature and plastic arts in a 
country where literature had for a Jong 
time led the way and imposed on 
plastic arts bolh its values and its 
themes. In fact, it could justlv be said 
that painting and graphics had by then, 
for the first thouglishort tune in Russia , 
gained a slight edge on the literary 
expression oT ideas. It may be worth 
adding that the catalogue s sub-title: 
“Moscou - Salnt-Pdtersbourg - Paris 
1909^1930” is slightly misleading since 
the earliest exhibit, a charcoal sketch 
by Sonia Delaunay, goes back to ;1904, 
while the latest,’ , a water by 

iTj»tinna> Glehfrvnj M dated: 1934.; *ndt 


'amibitedTo -Paris or ahyy^fiere else- in 
France. Tragically, what most, though 
not all , of them have in common is their 
rejection by their own country and 
. their consequent exile after the 
Revolution, so many, of them ’-had 
welcomed. - '• • ■: - 


Thamvris die Cilharpedps, tor wdicn sne , 

dffledsKnery aqd^stumes. Jtren : 

Si Mospow’s Kartierny Theatre in the 


; to mount* frbm August 10 (ri October 
! 9, an exhibition called Manet at Work. \ 
which will bring together about twenty- 
five Works. - oils, pastels, etchings, 
lithographs -and drawings. Four major 
paintings -■ “Music .In Tulleribs 
’ Garde n?', . "Tfie . Waittess" “The 
Execution of ' Maximilian and 
“Portrait of Eva, - will be 

discussed in : dcsttM; and: ^hawn with ; 
; related .sketches .lMt4 ^ flri.nts - 
photographic . reeonstTiichoii ■ pf -l(ie. 
Wallress* phows howttWaapnPO part 
1 < nf a .'larger composition; . One part- of * 
the ;ewub/tidh-; ccntrfe fr'h ■j^hPgp4 , .*P| ■ 
War. with. draWfriias, and jjthpgrtiph^ Of 
.'spldiers: ^fet^wiMhlspbeA 
■ eight lecture?.;. -i • ■ .< • «. 


New Oxford Books: 

Literature 
& Language 


This Stage-Play 
World 

English Literature and its 
Background, 1 580-1 625 

JullaBrlggs 

The later years of Elizabeth and 
the reign of James 1 produced a 
dazzling array of literary talent: 
Shakespeare, Sidney, SpenseT, 
Donne, Marlowe, Jonson, 

Webster, Bacon, and Burton. 
JullaBrlggs has drawn on the 
most up-to-date historical 
scholarship toset these writers 
in context. Her comprehensive 
survey demonstrates that the 
most characteristic feature of the 
period was a complex 
Inconsistency of attitudes. £15 
Paperback £3.95 OPUS 

John Gay: 
Dramatic Works 

Edited by John Fuller 

There hasbeen no complete 
edition of John Gay’sdramatlc 
works since 1795. The present 
one provides an accurate text, 
with introduction and 
commentary, of what deserves 
to be better known as a central 
contribution to Augustan 
dramatic llteroture.Two volumes 
£45 each. Oxford Eng/fab Texts 

A Bibliography 
of A. Conan Doyle 
Roger Lancelyn Green 
and John Mlcnael 
Gibson 

Arthur Conan Doyle la beat 
known as thecreatOrofSheriock 
Holmes, but rpapy of his other 
• Worfreoffteli^fraygiem^r^ln 


published. The aOBehce of S' ' " 
full-scale bibliography has 
hindered acomplate appreciation 
of him as man and writer, and the • 
publication of this one shouk) 
rectify thaslutatfon. Illustrated 
£30. Soho Bibliographies 

Robert 

Grosseteste 

Ontha Six Days of 
Creation: Hexameron 
Edited by Richard Dales 

The Hexameron Is one of tha 
producte of a period of intense 
intellectual activity from about 
1 228 to 1235,'wh0nGrosBete8te 
became Bishop of Lincoln. This . 

edition la a great contribution to 

. . the corpus of critical texts of ths 

... slili largely unedited works oflhe . 

’ * jM^reirfd^.' - T * 

PovridlQ balled^Oxford a greatest - 
ion'. E40; MGdfevad Texts 
Series (British Academy) 

TheOxford-Duden 
Pictorial Enqlish- 
Japartese Dictionary 

This Japanese version of 77w 
OxfonFDuderi Pictorial 

Dictionary will ppas valueiblsto 
trahsifitprs and English-speaking . 

. businessman visiting Japan and • 

. Japanese vlslring Britain or 
America as ft'wlll to tourists.; •/. 
Those with ©van thesmallsst t f.- 
. vocabulary In either language WH 
• be ^le tb pommunicaie by usteg ; 

thSHlualraflonfi. Illustrated £16 
- . • ; i 7 

Oxford, .. 

. UhiVersItyPress 


--L-Vy 
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Behind the lines 

Robert Hewison 


What Philip Larkin rightly calls “one Book", "Health and Fitness 
or the occasional pure flowerings of Booklime". This cheerful - and 
imagination for which the English are sometimes i minting - sound has been 
'so seldom given credit*' has suffered coming from the four-yen r-old Book 
transplantation once again. The Arts Marketing Council, which this month 
Council Poetry Library has. along with burst out ri full volume to hent the 
the rest of the Literature Department, drum for its first ever annual general 


meeting. 


returned from its opulent orange meeting, 
surroundings in Covent Garden to tne The HnnL- Murk 
gloomy marble halls of the Arts sel 'Ip asadiK 
Council s headquarters at 105 s„ iotc 


Council's headquarters at 105 
Piccadilly. 

The Poetry Library was started in 


The Book Marketing Council was 
set up as a division of the Publishers' 
Association in 1979. Publishers, after 
all, have a vested interest in selling 
more books. But they are only part of 


The Poetry Library was started in more books. But they are onlv part of 
1953, even before the Literature the operation, the other half (pace the 
Department existed. Until 1969 it was poor people who actually write the 
housed by the National Book League stuff) are the booksellers. The two 
in Albemarle Street (the NBLhas also sides do not always see eye to eye on 
removed); then it was given what was the allocation of profits and 
virtually a cupboard office at 105 responsibilities, nnd the dynnmics of 
Piccadilly. ft was there that I first institutions being what they are, the 
encountered the collection and its Booksellers' Association and the 
enthusiastic librarian of the past ten Publishers' Association are wary of 
years, Jonathan Barker. The cramped each other. 


conditions meant that one literally 
rubbed shoulders with half the 
practising poets in London. 

Thanks to Jonathan Barker’s 
passion for expanding both the 
collection and the number of people 
who use it, the Library had to be given 


The Book Marketing Council is 
making a valiant effort to bridge the 
gap, in the greater interest of 
maintaining the compel i live nes of 
books and reading with other forms of 
leisure. The BMCre mains a division of 


who use it, the Library had to be given the PA, but it raises its income from 
proper space when the Literature publishers by a direct subscription. At 
Department moved in 1978 to offices the same time associate membership 
above the Arts Council Bookshop in has opened the way for printers, book 


above the Arts Council Bookshop in has opened the way for printers, book 
Long Acre. In the past ten years the clubs. and most important, 
number of volumes nas increased from booksellers, to hove a say in its affairs. 
6,000 to 22,000, and the Library The BMC has an income of about 

c nnn . fin Ann i 





receives some 6,000 visits a year. The 
need for economy has driven the Arts 
Council’s literary activities back to 105 
Piccadilly, and the Library is now in a. 
former conference room on the ground, 
floor. It has just as many shelves, but- 
they are rather closer together. 

The Poetry Library is certainly 
the best collection of twentieth-century 
poetry in the English language 
* generally accessible to the public 
anywhere. There are two copies of 
everything, one for loon and one for 
reference, and the shelves bear witness 
to the ubiquity of the English language; 
fiflSQL JEfi.. not, .simply North 



Caribbean and Australasian. The most 
refreshing aspect of the place, however, 
is that beyond reference works, the 
library does not contain a single word of 
criticism. The texts reign supreme. 

. Jonathan Bnrker does not think the 
removal to 105 Piccadilly will hurt the 
Library^ progress. The Hours have 


£125,000, and since it has no 
overheads, these being paid by the PA. 
it is as rich as, if not richer than, the 
National ■ Book League (also 

represented on the BMC), which was 
politely described as a “non- 

commercial encourager of reading". 

The BMC's genial director, 
Desmond Clarke, divides its work 
between research and public relations. 
The promotional side attracts most 
interest, as it should. (There are five 

campaigns coming next year, 

beginning with “The Best Novels of 
Our Time", a scheme of such grandeur 
us to be close to folly.) But From the 

studies of why and how books are 
bought - more significantly, why they 
are not bought - may prove to have 
more lasting effect. Campaigns which 


have been able to tulk to cadi other in 
their own impenetrable language. Last 
year’s conference" was devoted in 
assessing the theoretical work done 
over the pnst dozen yean, in the 
overlapping disciplines of literary 
criticism, semiology, sociology anil 
cultural history. (Last year's 
conference papers. The Polities oj 
Theory , edited by Francis Barker, are 
published hy the University of Essex 
Press, price £7. 0B.) 

This year the organizers decided to 
turn from theory to praxis, in an 
attempt “to elaborate the 
contemporary possibilities for political 
struggle in the cultural field”. 
Unfortunately, n sizeable section of the 
conference’s constituency did uni 
follow this lead. Instead, tney chose to 
attend a conference at Southampton 
University the weekend before, on the 
subject of “Theory nnd Text". It seems 
that revolutionary critical thoughts are 
more popular than revolutionary 
critical deeds. Attendance at Essex wus 
the smallest ever, with fewer than half 
last year’s 150 turning up. 

The practical centre of "Confronting 
the Crisis" was a discussion of the 
Falkland* War, though the sub- text, 
one might say, was Mrs Thatcher’s 
subsequent victory at the polls rather 
than her victory in the South Atlantic. 
There were papers from writer and 
poet Christopher Hampton (not to be 
confused with the playwright of the 
same name), John Arden (who is 
the playwright of the same name), and 


s*4i'> 


Library!* progress. The Hours have 
necessarily changed, but the Arts 
Council welcomes the Idea . of 
, researchers, poets and .readers 
scurrying in and out, L hope that Philip 
Larkm’s comment on the Long Acre 
library trill remain true of it in Us new 
premises; “The idea of DoeLrv. vntniR 


/•v 

V i.f '. 

4' Jr 

■iMMv 
S-.ft .? 
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think rhp cancen ^ ate interest on specific genres 
I hurt the may on[y be shIftin 8 the amount of 
uis have money . spent , 011 h 00 ™ from one shelf 
the Arts to anGther - Nor the BMC rely for 
idea rif evor on the free publicity given to such 
readers SW as H* Youn S British Novelists, 
hat Phllio G,ar * ie .. clal , ms i some success in 
ontt Acre P ersuadin B the BBC to mount a ne\y 
in its new T? n l hly P ro P a mme, “Bookmark", 
rv meuB lbi? Autumn- A presenter has not been 

idfatentid ?™P unc , cd y°V though . the name of 
otate and Jeffrey Archer has been mentioned, a 

hint at the pitch the programme will 
' make. 

. « no doubt, that if the Book 


media-analyst Anthony Barnett. 
Hampton's was a straight political 
condemnation of Thatcherism, 
Arden's was a witty and vigorous 
discussion of the Irish perspective on 
the Falklands war, and Barnett's a 
critique of the newspaper handling of 
the campaign. ■ 

In spite of the presence of a poet and 
a playwright, there was almost no 
consideration of the cultural, ns 
opposed to political aspects of the 
Falkland*. There whs no discussion of 
tha plays and films tbathave already 
begun to emerge as reflections on the 
event. Extraordinarily, there was no 
public mention of the decision of the 
Plymouth Theatre Royal not to allow 
the Royal Court to mount its 
production of Falklands Voices in 


Plymouth .i% ii.ii i of .i uv.ion.tl n-ui 
I hi viiii* uh.imtoncd the cullm.ri held, 
.speakers .it the confciciue did not 
come up with .ms pohnc.il ansueis 
either. 

The extent to which the ciims w.is 
internal was continued bv .» 
"workshop'’ discussion conducted by 
Jenny Taylor of Leeds UmvciMty on 
the “Origins of the isolation of i.iiiical 
intellectuals". A better title wniiltl 
have been '‘Thoughts on the present 
discontents", for ,i histone. it 
perspective (that is. going hack as far as 
the 19305) was quickly abandoned in 
favour of a discussion of the isolation ot 
the radical intellectuals ill the room. 
They feel isolated within theii 
institutions, and ietre.il into research, 
unable to mount any defence against 
the pressure of economic cuts amt 
ideological change: they feel isolated 
I rum succeeding generations, who are 
unable to gel any work at all, becausc 
of the stop on recruitment. It was 
bitterly observed that the average age 
of those present was just below forty: 
the generation of 1%8 confronted hy 
the crisis of 1983. The most positive 
response came from a Cambridge 
graduate, Boyd Tonkin, whose paper 
"Sources of the New Conservatism” 
scrutinized the writings of the Scrulon 
school with a view to challenging the 
intellectual claims of the new right hv 
recognizing that such claims exist. 

• ■ • 

One of the inlelleetunl resources of the 
New Conservatism is the Centre Tor 
Policy Studies, founded hy Mrs 


mc« to couiplcimn in the |« 

l mm S, !>- L '- ■» ‘ iice hole in fo 
di.it will More hooks on four! 


“’"‘“Ip * u ' nwtl for raoreS; . 

mmcc bin he argues that an thJS; 

In n be done is in connect ifetfo 1 ; 

Uo.id store wuh tlw . 

t oom by luiinvl. F 

At tin* In'.ut of I .t»rU Thom^i^ , 
i'\ , 1 i,"" bl “* «he heart efftf.'.- 

Uniish Museum building) |. ik, 
to preserve Sir Anthony B 
"lag m Been I toumi rca&w rnsf- 7 
which Was formally opened fa E 
Me sales rehearsing the au 
conserving the mum itself (wiki S' 
othciwiv be taken over f w &*;-' 
purnoscs). Lord Thomas claimitS, 
is siill entirely sniiuhlc for its p»u- . 
as a research resource. He retina,; • 
very favourably with the sp&t-ItM.' 
design pinposeu for EusumRoiiK: 
mam point against the new desfeik' 
that the argument that the rotBdnxIi 
is overwhelmed hy visitors is no !»f 
valid: stricter controls on theiau 
tickets, and a decline intlgsm# 
intercontinental traffic of sciokt 
menus that the place is no EoyK 
overcrowded, ana the service is wl* 
efficient. B. 

With perception sharpened 
weekend at Essex, it isnoldffini&lfi 
detect certain ideolugical moqkR 
that underpin Lord Mil 
argument. He comments tlulibeHE 
building will he "less a library tkmg 
community centre", and he uateig 
.spirited defence of the reading iwtiii 


rvmcy auiuics. lounueu ny Mrs » . 

Tliu teller and Sir Keith Joseph. The u "\ ‘ i,n C I,C ofsc W 

centre’s chairman, Hugh Vliomns } w „ *«« 

(Lord Thomas of Swvnnertun) has tumnosity to wel I -endowed 
written a pamphlet for Uie centre which from i,bro . i,lJ . ^ ho us *f* 
is critical of official policy, und ^FP^ntus in high summer. 
advocates an act of conservation that infection i!PP enrs 10 ^ 
would show the government to he K' n 8 w,i 
" ‘conservative’ in the most creative bhr, J, r ri nn ^ : ,lie 

sense of the word”. modifications lie proposes vwm 
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.prospect for nextyfear’s , 
Mgets. ' 1;! : 

. ] 4- 1" 1 ■,’tliis is- the time of ye, 
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budgets.. than some, sectional interests. It was 

•.’This is the time of year when the embfei ? 1B(lc lh “f while, the chief' 
respective departments submit their ' ex 9pwhve of the PA, Clive Bradley, 1 
estimated needs for. consideration 1 by "S 111 . the President 


the Council, and I am glad to report 
that the Literature Panel has submitted 
schemes which would, if accepted, call 
for a .considerable increase in the 


or the Booksellers’ Association, Jo 
Hlsley, spoke from the floor. He gave 
enthusiastic support to the BMC, and 
was flattered to be invited to its 
meetlno :h*.i he pointed dul that 

ht’ 


Fifty years on 

Vn ?f ^ ul y W* 1933, carried the 
following review by E. Mavrogordato 
of Brazilian Adventure by Peter 
Fleming: 

This is the story of a great adventure 
written by a rifted writer who knows it 
was a great adventure. So far, so good; 
put that is not all; our gifted writer 
knows that great adventures are not 
done— npt by Old Etonians; so wlmt 
w? get from him Is a composite story 
made up of adventure and apology for 
adventure. It Is clear from the narrative 
that more-than once the narrator and 
hia co-adventurers would have come to 
LastGasps and to Droppings In Tracks 
«n, the interior, of. Brazil but for 
aesthetic revulsion at dying the death 
of a Best Seller .They were saved by “a 
sense of parody" which reduced eve™ 
Sealing of Doom tq Its lowest terms. 
thiB sense of pafody dictates the 
book: ‘ 


sense of the word”. modi lien l ions lie proposes sop, 

ti r , n , „ , m work n lovely building, and inti, 

iJ! n t!Jln KeutJ ["X least £200 million. You could mil 

Hoorn (£3. U J05H80 4K X) argues llmt Arts Cmincil’x Literature Depaitnr^ 

£ ‘!J 1,,hl, “l] l,|i r. quite adequately on that, 1 

mi the Biuton L Road site next to St — ! , 

Pnncrns Station should he modified. At The Arts Council Poetry Lflmy. W, 
present an entirely new library Piccadilly, is open on 
complex, including storage, reading Tuesday and Thursday 
rooms , exhibition and other ancillary 5 pm; with a Inter openfcg * 
cost C of S £3(jR P "miUfon “ p "ij^ cl45d Wednesday mid Friday from llp^ 

; Peter Fleming’s •Brazilian Advcnturc , 

TajilrApdiisiln thoiBnck of/Ueyondlwill inverted commas explorer. ’• 
mease undoratand that it is In Multo ti„i tuiiu »tl thiii nuder#-'*! 


Tajjirftpdiisiln thoiBnck of/ Beyond I will 
please undoratand that it is In Multo 
Grosso. As the nnmc implies, the 
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s~sa ssirr^sisisa© 

!inI St V Un e8s 1 be,uls awfl y Dorn the of beimi exact anil fustidioiUbJS 

nllinators ^ ^tlto°!inul^ n ih?m » Ul wunB and also in exprea^^ 
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uRmiuiimms these nrc dismissed uckim In his exnoititon 
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tnrust upon mm. t-or ne ww^ 
on un errand beyond 
Rider Haggurd. The ff 
writhes under the inverted h-j 
romance of it all. lie went W-JJJ 
mystery of the disappear} 
Colonel Fawcett. V 
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die in you, you are none the worse are “ an M^ n B mms <£> angL 

Snakes - Mr Fleming saw no snake hi ruins IncomppraWy 

fhe interior. Alligators - “the ulllnator 5 so ; w (°. 10 cd 



to the editor 


The SPD in Exile 

Sir - Anthony Glees's Exile Politics 
during the Second World War was a 
meat disappointment to me and I feel 
even more disappointed now, when 
not even the most glaring mistakes, 
misunderstandings and mistranslations 
in the book are mentioned by your 
reviewer (July 15), who adds some 
mistakes of his own. For example, it is 
incorrect that Denis Healey as 
International Secretary of the Labour 
Party "had to proceed wanly as late os 
1948 in getting [the new leader of the 
German Social Democrats Kurtl 
Schumacher an invitation to visit 
Britain". Schumacher had received 
such an invitation before Healey’s term 
of office and had already visited 
London in December 1946. It is 
Incorrect that the Labour Party had 
“since 1933 . . . maintained close 
contact with its German comrades" 
and "encouraged them to come to 
Britain". There was hardly any contact 
at all, as long as the SPD leadership 
was In exile in Prague (1933-37) and 
Paris (1938-40). Healey’s predecessor 
William Gillies (1873-1958) was, 
however, in spite of his pronounced 
dislike of everything German, 
extremely helpful at the end of 1940 in 
rescuing most of the SPD leaders from 
France and bringing them to Britain. 

(From my own experience I would like 

to add tnat he had shown the same 
'. degree of international solidarity two 
.'wars earlier, after Munich, to 
Czechoslovakia's own German Social 
Democrats). But it never “suited the 
British Government to patronize them 
• as a possible German government in 
*. exile. When Hans Vogel, party leader 
between 1939 and 1945, and Erich 
Ollenhauer, later party leader from 
/. .1952 until his deatn in 1963, heading 
.allegedly “an impressive group", in 
December 1939 paid tneir only 
(abortive) visit to tne Foreign Office, 
s Gladwyn Jebb noted his inability to 
■ * 4 ‘ catch the second visitor’s name. For 
Gillies the SPD refugees were a human 
!. not a political problem, and the 
Foreign Office never had any form of 
political cooperation in mind. 
..Incidentally, the Austrian Bruno 
Kreisky had been living in Sweden 
since 1938 and had nothing whatever to 
1 do with exile politics in Britain, 

. • Glees is, however, correct in stating 
. '. that from 1941 onwards even the 
:. noncommittal benevolence of the 


Labour Party and the Foreign Office 
towards the German Social Democrats 
disappeared -jthe idea that these might 
be one day Britain's most valuable 
allies as representatives of a new 
German democracy did not cross 
anybody's mind. Glees is especially 
right (pl64) to criticize the absence of 
any independent Labour Party line on 
Germany. Unfortunately, however, 
neither he nor your reviewer seems to 
be able to find the reason for this 
change of mind, especially obnoxious 
in the case of the Labour Parly treating 
their own German comrades as non- 
existent. Glees sometimes mentions 
but never explains the phenomenon of 
“Vansittartism", which led to the 
abandonment of the original official 
theory that this was a war against the 
German rdgime and not against the 
German people as such. Under the 
impact ofvanslttart’s theory about the 


m* value of ethnography and his own work 

1 nomas wyatl has been an exemplar. However, he 

misses the relevance here of the point 
Sir, - In their Collected Poems of Sir that recurs throughout the volume: 
Thomas Wyatt Kenneth Muir and t] 101 social anthropologisis frequently 
Patricia Thompson give the following Jj® . no ' separate the _ influence : of 
text of one of Wyatt’s finest epigrams ! h f ir theoretical language on their 
(No CCXLI): interpretations from _ the under- 


impact of Varisittart’s theory about the 
non-existence of “another Germany" 
hardly anybody - with the honourable 
exception of Victor Gollancz and (less 


Luckes, my falre falcon, and your fellowes 

all. 

How wel pleasaunt yt were your liber lie 1 
Ye do not forsake me that faire might ye 
befall. 

But they that somtyme lykt my companyc 
Lyke lyse awaye from ded bodies thei 

trail: 

Loe what a profe in light adversyliel 
But ye my birdcs, 1 swear by all your 
belles. 

Ye be my fryndes, and so be but feweUes. 

' In accordance with their principles, the 
editors reproduce the spelling of the 
manuscript (Hill MS Acid 36529), but 
provide tneir own punctuation. Joost 
Daalder’s punctuation in his “mod- 
ernized" edition (OUP, 1975) does not 


interpretations from the under- 
standings that peoples themselves 
have of their own activities. Cer- 
tainly, there can be too much self- 
reflection, and reaching an illumi- 
nating balance is a craft. Beidelman’s 
own phraseology suggests that he sees 
ethnographic “data” as pieces of 
behaviour or belief out there awaiting 
the beachcomber’s scrutiny and sieve. 
However, the question must always be 


Further to this. Bcidelman argues 
that a consideration of power is absent 
from the collection. In fact it is 
explicitly dealt with in the last section 
of the introduction. More importantly 
it is implicit in an exploration of their 
own assumptions by many of the 
authors. Thus, poweT can certainly 
refer to the effects of neo-colonialism, 
class formation, and changing modes 
of production. Who would deny this? 
But it is also inherent in the small 
things of life: the misunderstood 
gesture, the tone of voice, the tacit 
understanding, the use of names, etc. 
Interpreting them cross-culturally is 
itself a part of the very discourse to 
. which academics have privileged 


well known) Sidney Silverman — ^ A numson, ci 
wanted to be denounced as “pro- comma at the end 
German". 


This was the first blow against 
Hitler's German victims, who were 
allowed to survive in Britain but 
nothing else. Much more devastating, 
but not mentioned by Glees, was the 
second blow when, from 1943 
onwards, the Communists adopted, in 
accordance with the Moscow line, an 
attitude of shrill hyper- Vansittartism, 
denouncing anybody calling for 
solidarity with German political 
opponents of Nazism as pro-German 
agents, bent on destroying inler-a Hied 
unity between London, Washington 
and Moscow. Victor Gollancz 
remained alone in his unshakable 
humanism. For the sake of the 
numerically insignificant (It seemed) 
German Social Democrats nobody was 
prepared to accept the blame of even 
enaangering the war aims of the Allies. 
I yivialy remember how I failed to 
mobilize in a long interviqw in August 
1945 Professor Laski's help - he was at 
that moment Chairman ot the Labour 
Party's National Executive - for his 
German comrades in Czechoslovakia 
who had been lumped together with 
the Nazis, their deadly enemies. The 
unwillingness to do anything- which 
could infuriate Moscow was the final 
reason for the political failure of the 
German Social Democrats In exile. 

J. W. BRUEGEL. 

21 Connaught Drive, London NW11. 


and Thomson, except in placing a 
comma at the end of line 3. 

However, it seems likely that lines 2 
and 3 mean “However pleasing your 
freedom would be to you, you do not 
forsake me for your own benefit"; and 
. that the punctuation should bring out 
that sense. (I take “yt" to be in 
apposition to “libertie".) Among other 
examples of “how" in the sense of 
“however" or “albeit" the OED has: 
"IV. tl4 1481. CAXTON Reynard 
(Arb.) 38 How wel that he had 
supposed that he had made al faste [ 
was not so moche a fool but that 1 fonde 
the hole wel." 

F. T. PRINCE. 

32 Brookvale Road, Southampton. 

‘Semantic 

Anthropology’ 

Sir,,. - fiurpisiqgly, , perhaps, I 
sympathize with T. O Beidelman 5 


. . L - Wllll.ll a\.UUbllllW3 uorw puvaiwgwu 

asked: why is it that a chance event, access j n writing about peoples who 
which the ethnographer happens .to rare iy have the opportunity to reply, 
witness, so often becomes the pivot of Can one really separate these • as 
an analysis of the whole society? How, different kinds of power rather than as 
In other words, can the apparently refractions of a totalily? 

forTwhote erarsETE ife h “,» a „ n 8 sss 


by equally competent ethnographers? 
This is a problem of translation which is 
of n quite different order to those with 
which we are familiar and which 
remain important. 

Far from leading to dry episte- 
mological debates about the in- 
adequacy of functionalist, structur- 
alist, or post-structuralist explan- 
ations, the accounts of such trans- 
formations of chance into apparent 
regularity can be an iqlriguing part 
of ethnographic description. The 
personalized anthropology that this 
may entail should not be oveidonc. 
Rather, it should be seen as an 
authorial corrective to an -easv 
acceptance of the usual range of 
analytical dichotomies which so readily 
shape the final picture which emerges. 
So it is that those perennial oppo- 
sitions of langue/parole, essence/ 
appearance, mo terialist/id enlist, 

suoject/bbject, llngu i stic/sod al, and 
others, are not necessarily discarded 
but are first filtered through the 
language and ideas of those we study 
and are accordingly re -cast. This de- 
' constructivist enterprise, initiated in 


often brilliant structuralist theorizing, 
ethnographers have rarely responded 
to this epistemological challenge from 
the viewpoint of themselves as part of 
those whom they describe. If, as 
Beidelman claims, this is distinctly 
British and definitely un-American, 
then so be it. The ecumenical embrace 
was well intentioned. 

DAVID PARKIN. 

School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Malet Street, London WCl. 


’sympathize with T. O Beidefman’5 others, are not necessarily discarded 
difficulties in reporting what “semantic but are first filtered through tne 

anthropology", is (review of Semantic language and ideas of those we study 
Anthropology i edited by David Parkin, and are accordingly re-cast. This de- 
‘ Jilly 8}. 'As stated hLtbepr^(acf t 0 thB, constructivist enterprise, initiated in 
book, semantic anthropology ft social this country by Rodqey NeedhSin, 
anthropology, in wllich ethnography does not lead to sterile cultural 


anthropology, in wllich ethnography does not lead to sterile cultural 
provides its major theoretical lnspir- - relativism. On the contrary, it helps 
' ations, which can be as varied as the. raV eal the overlaps of thinking that link 
number of societies studied and as- cultures, even if U dries not lead to the 
ethnographers’ interpretations allow, universal sought by stand ardizers or 
Beidelman concedes this inspirational humanity. 


Incident in 
the Congo 

Sir, - I refer to your reviewer’s 
quotation from Sandy Gall's Don’t 
Worry about the Money Now (July 8) in 
which Mr Gall claimed I attempted tq 
make away, with his aircraft in the 
Congo in I960. This allegation is false, 
and my lawyers have a letter from the 

E ublishers assuring me that it will. not 
e repeated in any subsequent irn- 
. press ion . or edition. 

; The troth of that partial lar episode 
is that I saved Srfndy Gall s and George 
- Gale’s lives. But of that, morefelfli'dnd 
elsewhere. 

TOM STACE Y. 

J28 Kensington Church Street,- 
London W8. 


Author, Author 


Among this week’s contributors 


Competition No 133 


hr • * . 

Jr- i Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
k-,: follow and to send us the answers so 
& ■ . that they reach this office not latef than 
f ; August 19. A prize of £10 is offered for 
EL 1 ■ the first correct set of answers opened 
,i on that date, or falling that the most 
; nearly correct - in which case inspired 
piqsswork will also 'be taken into 
l 1 ;; consideration. 

'vf „ E ntrles, marked "Author, Author 
. *33" on . the . envelope, should be 
Ifcj . addressed to -the [Editor, .Tfie Times 
i'. Uterary Supplement, Priory House, St> 
John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. TJie 
ti solution and results will appear on. 
J|. August 26.' 

ijs- 1 One day the Nditals were clustered in 
r ' .the Street. 

i,;': An Adjective Walked by, with her dark 
fet - : .beauty. 

Pj:.' Tne Nouns were' strupkj moved, 
M: changed. 

I V The next day $ Verb drove .up, and 
l *_ ' "". ..L, ; . • created a Sentence. 

•I J You think, I dare say, thatotir chief . 
l . w inventlps ndw words. Buj not a 
- °it.ofit|:WeTe 'destroying words- 
ji of: them,' 'hundreds, off them, 

Bp; ; ; 5— O', day. We’re cutting language 
& [bOhe... the. Eleventh 

&r:.' edition .wpri’t- .contain a single word 
TK ; tbat wm becomd! obsolete before the: 
®b.. year 2050r ■: ' 
te' ' • Y/n .• r-.ij-.: -1 ' 'i ■■■. 

Ilk l^as- to shorten ; 

MlSCOutse hv Rhlvivnohlpt !nth , 


Competition No 129 

Winner: Bernard Latham-Green 

Answers: 

l Who, when he saw the first Sand or 
Ashes, by a casual Intenseness of Heat 
melted into a Metalline Form, rugged 
with Excrescences, and clouded with | 
Impurities, would have imagined, that 
in this formless Lump lay concealed so 
many Conveniences of Life, as would 
in lime constitute a. great Part of the 
Happiness of the World? Yet by some 
■ sura fortuitous Liquefaction was M&rw 

« l_ J ki u A RnHu Hf fWlPfl 


Nioel Alexander is Professor of Kyril FmLYON^ books include 
English Language and Literature at Before the Revolution, 1978. 

Queen Maty College .London. v.trroRor Glbnd.nnino's biography of 

Vila Sackville-West will be published 
T. W. C. Blannino’s most rerent !ater this year, 
book, The French Revolution in Ger- 
many, will be published next month. j OHN Qrigq's Nancy Asior; Portrait of 

the Pioneer was published in 1980. 

D. J. Bohm is the author of Wholeness 

and the Implicate Order, i98Q. Robert Hewison is editor of New 

Approachesto Buskin: Thirteen Essays, 
Robert Bbownino is Emeritus Profes- 1581 . 

sor of Gassics at Birkbeck College, • , _ 

tonlon, R. V. Hotgwo^ f edbim of Bon . 


• Lilii' uui' v eras ana rHruui- , . 

i Pjf 8 !. because ld -.Reality all things * 
^ynagihgpie.are;bttt Nouns, 


which ■ :mlgh( 

Sim, ^hd exclude the vfdience Of to? 
Samuel Johnson, The Rambler, 9. 

2 . . arid my Father hadp genius' fo^ 
instruction.. Miss Wilkes W g 
weary of expressing what a reVelatioiJ 

Svater under inspection would npple 

Son, 

chapter 7., > ; -. .. ' 

3 I lift a field Itself- " . ■ 

An lightly -as'Liiaghf * !. . 

And toe rooks -do * not ragp - • . 

Caught for a moment in my c ^gJ ta ! 


8 tl jdy David Socleiy an d its Fellows 1660- 

Jones. The Song of ueeas, was igg2 

published last year.- ■ l ' 

Kavrn Crossley-Holland’s colic c- Douglas _ Johnson is Professor of 
ttons of poems include The Rain Giver, Fj ^ch , History at University College 

John D'A&ms Is : Chairman of tiid '-FkANK J ojl^ 0N l ?. lhe mhorpf Outtff 
Department of Classical Studies fit the Order, 1982, .... 

University :'bf Michigan .and author rif - ..J* ;■ , u - 

Commerce ani Soda! SiwMg : in ;. Bernaro 

Ancient Xante ,1981. ■ . Center for Hellenic Studies, Washmg- 

. • V, ■ ton- DC. • ,• 

und ^ ^Kicn Markin' is Richard- Pnrei 
pondentdf TTieo^rfay times professbr of History at the qnlyersity. 

iipENmsbBL^AwisiectererjnKbma--. ^d|hbiirgh»^ 

niaii at. the School of Siavqhi^.and E4$t ZacHarv Leader’s Reading Blake's ] 

European Studies, London, ^ ■ - Sorigs was published in' 198IV . . . . 

.1- . ' ' . D.,1— •' M 1.. T» fa..4' 


rr^-T :‘v- .• -■ pa»; .: 

Andrew Young. “Field-Glasses. . 


gg 


Peter Nichols’s book include Italia, 
Italia, 1974, and 77ie Pope’s Divisions: 
The Roman Catholic Church Today , 
1981. 

David Noices is a lecturer in English at 
King's College, London. 

Kenneth O. Morgan's History of the 
1945-51 Labour Government will be 
published early next year. 

Lionel Pike is the author of- Beeth- 
oven, Sibelius, and ’ The Profound 
Logic 1 , 1978.- • 

...V! 1 - . -, 1 ‘ 

Si R BxiAN^PrppARD ’s Vie $£&,<>/ 
Vibratidt) Volume 2 was published last 
yeeir. ; 

S. S. Prawlr’s Heines Jewbh Comedy 
will be . published shortly. 

David Puofumo is Deputy Editor of 
The Fiction Magazine. 

Permck-Pupfett is a Fellow of Walf- 
, son College, Oxford. 

Chwctopher Rap’s collectipn of 
poems. Pea Soup , was published in 
1982. :• .; 

- Alan Ross’s/CotoH/s of War: A study 
Of ivar err! 939-45 was published last' 
month/ 

Frances Spalding is the author of 
■Roger, fry: Art and Life, 1981. 

'Anthony Thwaite is the editor of 
f^arkin at Six ry, 1982. 

■ r - 

BmVv Wood is Fellow of Girton . 
Collegd, Cambridge. 
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The Master in faeryland 


Derrick Puffett 

Lewis Foreman 

flax: A composer and his times 

491pp. ScoJar. £27.50. 

0 85%7 643 9 

Lewis Foreman's Bax : A composed 
and his times is a fascinating book.j 


vague and flowery style from Ins 
biographers. Less twilight and more 
d&vliaht was needed here. Without 


daylight was needed here. Without 
psychologizing about his subject, but 
simply by presenting him in fuller 
detail, Foreman establishes a much 
more credible figure; not necessarily a 
more likeable one, but one with whom 
it is easier to sympathize precisely 
because of his contradictoriness. 


[yle from his approved by the Indy herself. (A hunk 
ght and more on Bax which was planned in the laic 
rere. Without 1940s had to be abandoned because of 
is subject, but her constant interference.) Foreman 
him in fuller shows that her influence on Bax was 
ishes a much almost wholly destructive, not least 
it necessarily a because she insisted on having 
ine with whom exclusive performance rights over 
hize precisely music she could burely play. 


inninclv with die phcnonnn.il 
icrgv lie devoted to pro.liiunj; llicnt 


•h>M*m from tli.it %j vw> 


energy lie ticvoieu io prn.muin; incut , , , 

in the fit si place t Many ol them luw lu . M4 . llU .J , Tl ' l|n 

still mil been perfoimed 1 lou-nun ,,. 1 , 11 ,,.. SSL .J 5 ®*' 

nuts some of Hu\> failures down to . ■ , . ‘ ‘ .*'**• 

‘sheer had luck”, and it .s true that Ye ut SW W 

there arc examples of this, us when a . 1 . 

fire destroyed nis publisher's oftnrs. than ’ all Hie mmic 
putting most ol his works out nl print at „ . l , * 


which should be rea ^ . by . a ”Y° r % for tfiemselves. Bax's lack of interest in 
interested in English music. It is full of .. p: rg . w or iH War (Foreman 
information, not only about Bax but J**™ 1 World^War (Foreman 


Foreman does not try to whitewash 
link Ba* T s le5S attractive characteristics; he 
vnr p ' i ust &i ves the facts and lets them speak 
for themselves. Bax's lack of interest in 


about the whole period in which he ■ t ted " bu , lhat is lbB wron g 1926 he 

nr. 

man, others. It i, far more detailed ™ SS'KK! Harriet 


than any previous study of the 
composer. M uch of this detail takes the 


form of self-protection. On the other !■■»» «“««, . - 

hand, Bax's description of the bombing Foreman recounts this sort of thing 
nf t .nnrfnn as "tntflllv without charm . with remarknhlc coolness), in 19.11 


But Bax brought u lot of it on 
himself. In the same letter of PM7 he 
writes that “the whole of life tins heen 
altered by this wonderful stray creature 
from the faery hills". He nlwavs 
thought of his women in such terms. In 
1926 he met Mary Gleaves, a much 
younger woman than Harriet; he loved 
her for the rest of his life, not telling 
Harriet about her until 1948 (when 
predictable tantrums ensued 
Foreman recounts (his sort of thing 


puiiing moM 01 IH> «.,r^ .. . ... i »i ■» „ « lMll< | have been interest^ 

one blow. Mul one cannot help feeling } .. 

.ha. Uax himsdf wax .he r*c .4 ....... J 

of his had luck . losing mtcicsi m lus , ■„ ™* * V, 

works as soon as they were ciniiplrlcd ' y,. 

I'"** 1 .V. ... .is w.iy. , hn n ,' se UKS 

As for the music. Foreman m.»krs if echoes from ii arc still 


It is also well written, no small virtue in 
a work of such length. Finally, though 
written with obvious affection, it takes 
an admirably objective view of its 


reputation was more or less secure, he 
wrote to The Sunday Times proposing 
that all German music should be 
banned from British concert 


subject. It deserves a place alongside fh ”T Pno ,K 

Michael Kennedy’s Portrait of Elgar ff g H S TSSj riffS S tt? 

and John Bird's life of Percy Grainger ? 8 J 0 ° EiX, d ' 

as a classic of English m us.cal ™ 0 |K“ re«lvcd ^ 


and John Bird's life of Percy Grainger 
as a classic of Englisn musical 
biography. 

The external aspects of Bax's life are 
well known. The wealthy family, the 
private education, the period Bt the 
Royal Academy of Music, the visits to 
Ireland and Scotland, the phenomenal 


adly this 


. In his personal dealings Bax was fifties, he fell in love with yet another 
warm and generous: there is a letter of woman, whom he described as a “faery 
1919 in which he consoles a friend most princess”. This hopeless idealizing of 


Bax wrote to Mary: “I know I often ask 
you if you mind being treated ns 
something between a faery and a child, 
and maybe you wish I would 
sometimes speak of ordinary life and 
all the grimness which most of my 
music deals with. But I can't yet, my 
little love. [ am so Impossibly happy in 
the faeryland where I first found you." 
We are not told how Mary reacted to 
this. Then in 1937, when he was in his 


tenderly over the break-up of her one woman after another, always in the 
marriage (Bax had separated from his language of the 1890s (his First 
wife the previous year). He was also important literary experience was his 



output of symphonies, tone poems and wife the previous year). He was also important literary < 
chamber music (not to mention a host prone to self-dramatization: in a letter encounter with the 






of other works, listed in Foreman's 
exhaustive catalogue), the Final years 
as Master of the King s Musick - all this 
is familiar from previous books, 
though every one of these areas is here 
illuminated by new detail, Bax’s 
personality, however, has always been 
something of a mystery, not only 
because be was a complex man, who 
liked to keep his friends in separate 
compartments (to the extent thpt 
AE.who knew him only as a fellow 
poet, was amazed to hear him talking 
about music), but because his “Celtic 1 ' 


. ... poetry of Ycnts), 

of 1917 he writes of the "lovely and represents a kind of refusal to grow up. 


works as soon as llicv were mmplctol 
"liiiil luck" in tliis context usually 
means pool promotion. 

As for the music. Foreman makes >! 
clear that he is not primarily concerned 
with imulysis. His descriptions u( the 

music arc simple hut perfectly 
adcijiintc for a book of this kind; lie is 
particularly good at leasing out 
programmatic implications, as in his 
section on the Fourth Symphony. One 
could perhaps wish for just a little inoic 
on structure: the programmatic 

implications have a decided influence 
on the form, making it see in episodic 
and (unusually for the period) shifting 
the emphasis from development to 
statement. Bax’s astonishing car for 
orchestral texture serves to emphasize 
this. The opening of his Third 
Symphony, for example, is unlike 
anything else in music, presenting a 
type of atonal harmony which is .so 
strongly characterized, and so dnscly 
bound up with its orchestration, that 
it makes the rest of the movement 
seem like an anti-climax. These 
matters are important because (hey 
affect critical judgments. Once or twice 


through Max's music aslaleaH 
Symphony. When Yeats dW hi 
wrote to his brother, "1 fee) j'jj*. 
poignant loss in that the greatedi' 
all is mi more." These feefoiBwy/ 
to imderst.uul since Yeats a sett 
mentioned in the preceding ptga.h; 
there could also have been sure at 
Max’s relation to Strauss, Stmfaii 
Sibelius, Delius, even GriUw.Wi 
arc told that Bax once played [W 
an arrangement of Orainga't M 
Warriors for two pianos, six mkM/ 
not what he thought of It. He gr 


played through the piano-dwwijj 
of The Rite of Spring, soon 
publication in 1913. Again <ww|\ 
to know his reaction: Basnmlta 
been the only English coops :/ 
responding to Stravinsky it fads 
(this wns nearly ten yean bda ! 
Facade). He also responded, ks !•_ 
years before anyone else, (oDtbe^ *>' 
/rue. Connections of this sort, if 4i 
urc in mean anything, net k v. 
supported by documentary eridoo. £ 
records of meetings, dates aod oba : 
One cannot expect to find d win ; 
biography; bat if H is. not ti ( 
biography, where is one to fi*fc fj 
Foreman's book goes a loiigiifi -i 
telling us all we need to knwra ; 
Bnx. L Just wish it had gooeivr ' 
further. . • R- 


forms one of the principal themes of 
the book. Their picture appears on the 
front cover, Tania looking sullen, self- 
absorbed, a little too conscious of her 
own beauty, while Bax wears a 
mournful, long-suffering expression. 
They met in 1913. Previous books on 
Bax have mentioned Harriet only 
fleetingly, if at ail, and then only in 


It is tempting to link all this- though 
Foreman has tne good taste not to ao 
so - with the impractical side of .Bax’s 
nature, and in particular with his 
failure to promote his works once they 
were finished , a failure which contrasts 


or the other more convincing. But most 
of Ute judgments seem fair. For 
Foreman, Bax reaches "the peak’’ with 
Winter Legends and the Sixth 
Symphony, and f would not wish to 


^ Qrchestrated oppositions 



Swimming 

As much as singing swimming 
is essentially beyond 
me. My torso doesn’t turn . 
sideways In syn? with my breath. 

My vestigial legs in tow, ■ 

I paddle forWsirdi slow ’ 

,; ai a disabled steamboat .slow 
M.thoclockorithosw.ihUTililg . 

• pbpl wall. A will tow- 
t life q whale. Ten laps and I’m beyond 


Lionel Pike 

Christopher Ballantine 

Twentieth Century Symphony 

223pp, Durham: Dennis Dobson. 
£12.05. 

0 234 72042 5 ' 


unconscionable time; hut the lust date 
in (he bibliography is 1976, mid the 
intervening seven years have seen the 
publication oFvarious works thut might 
have led tho Bniinntinc to rc-ovaluute 
his ideas. In particular. Holier l 
Layton’s translation of 'Fawaststjermi’s 
Sibelius (Volume 1, 1976), Charles 
Rosen’s seminal study Sonata l-mnut 


Symphony and Robert SlnW«.^. 

- that is virtually ignored. (G#JL 
say the same about WXtltMjrp; 
nut given any detailed tK*®j \ 
1'iLvuicuuliu uuu ostinaiq. w** 1 * 
ure monistic: yet iluallstlciowjj r 
surely exist between IW - 
effect of n recurrent L 

ongoing nature of vurial •• 


sympnony: the author establishes n0, J'^counl. lliin 

patterns and discovers matters of should Ii n I'T 
common copconi ,rt mmimaw snoulu nnvo nctn cradluiicu. 


a aaminni suuiy nonam forms ongoing nature ol vai»ww"E|L 
(1980) ond various recoin detailed auiiinsllt.Suchdualisraksowj^K 
analyses of the syinnlumic idea audible than the balance* Jr 
(Beethoven, Bruckner, Sibelius) are lances discovered by tho wUl £??6 
not taken Into account, ’lliird, many dose und rascinfltlng m* -i 
B55LS V???P. ^ und st ’! nc repciilionM WcIwu'k ( )pus 21. . . : .1 

Whui. thou, we may *syjS| 


composers. 


-I ; 0 • • ’TO, -.•ft’ . ; "YrUhintbetuenr:;..- •' V- ’ ; . ... 


Ballantine insists on *• dualism’' an a 


Couched in stralglitforwnrd language, Bnllaiulne insist* on -dunlisin- uk n 
the bookjs aimed a( the general render sine qua non of the truo symphony: hv 
.and :lhc : composers discussed represent (his he unddrstnndN tho onnmltlnn 
« mg* jeogtiiphicsl vmL ;llonl ™ or 35 ,hJ 


i ' : i ■" V. ■ 1 : ,■ VkP 1 v.il 0 E^J all - Q ^ t j n ? t P J r 9 vldc 8 a ho "’chnnacd 

■ ' v ; . thorough background to hla discussion . considerably during this century). 

' Jj.® '“I 1 . 01 nentided symphony Works not exhibiting such dunlisin nre 

Defore Mahlen a brief retrpspecr, therefore not considered. Although 
) a third of the Ballantlno slates that the inclusion or 
, r the best dart, rejection ofa work should not be tnken 

for it contains detailed observations to $ value judgment, one cunnot help 
8 n . d valuable insights. Naturally; one but wonder whether other types or 
might degree with the author over . symphony ougljt m have been 
points of interpretation, perhaps One considered. He declines, for instance 
mlwes most a dtscussion of the tensions . .[9 discuss Rubbrn’s Fifth Symphony 
endenuc to ■ symphonic form: the because “it is ' a work of pure 


ing wbe^l 6fswimineri albw 
to hoard a breathy 

submerge, and spiash my anna, swimming 
tbwirds that fabled flash beyond 
conscious grasp; tow 


ardsanorderas tow 
eringly integral as Turn 
er’s seas as they roll beyond 
their blnehorizdns^slpw 


wnui. tnoii. we 
phony? ft Is well known 
the grcnlcst symnl'o^" 
century disagreed 
astunlAfng that 
Miihkr'a \dcw Is quoiedj^ 
"The Inrgc'sculc 
contrast h” docs d»i»y^j^ii|! 
would Mtugcsl that. I WS|iF, 

ideas, with exploration 

(erms hh complete iw 
ulsn be taken into accounM'^L 
see how this can be done 
detached moveincnts* M KJStf 

often ilocB. Moreovor, 

thut “Borodin's First Syrnp^g 
first movement (hat 
like sonata form but 


i j. ••'.-ii; 


dramatic moment of recapitulation, for rontfapuntal monism” and thereforu like soniita form ibut 

a*ii-bS"sS”ss -MMSSsssixS s™.— AtSsss 

C0 " tra R u *>tar' forms: might tonstitulo Beethoven's 
^e Wauble -part. . of a symphony, a : comoletelv demonstrates the 

The- ; polyphonic - work 1 is ncivKiJ! Bollanllnc is nearer » “J5 4 


idea: .that 


Ohio - form . Is •an l monlstic. 


™ „ w °rh is necessarily 
Stic. Such , a , view,, seems 
on , two counts; First, 
is npl invariably 
,1 *hv| auv mere is. no reaspn Why 
npnic composers who happen to 
confrdpuntally should nof build 
music. - Indeed, 
imes to nipoiMi 
! be 


v 5 3,rygff w?”. « «*«s»raiea ■ nmqeqiiate on two o 

there is.nt 


forward brings f .wi^ 
Imbalance so my 4 s ^ 
reintegration/ HbnMB " ; •: ; 
the fienrt of the.msd*[jr^>- 


Findings ■ by 
(376pp. Macdonald, 

05^8) Is a 


hli 


biography and memoirs 
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Servants of empire 


Whimsically busy 


Alan Ross 

Charles Allen (Editor) 

Tales from the South China Seas: 
linages of the British in South-East 
Asia in the Twentieth Century 
240pp. Andre Deutsch/BBC. £10.95. 

0 2if 97504 7 (Andrd Deutsch) 

0 563 20032 4 (BBC) 

Tales from the South China Seas 
completes the “imperial’’ trilogy which 
began with Plain Tales from the Raj 
and continued with Tales from the 
Dark Continent. Broadcast on BBC 4 
as “oral history documentaries”, the 
formula in each case remains the same. 
Under Charles Allen’s patient and 
gentle guidance a number of former 
servants of empire and their “rnems” 
offer glimpses of a more innocent and 
sunnier past; in the process of this a 
colonial mosaic is achieved that sets the 
popular and fictional image of life “out 
East" or in the bush in a more austere 
context. 

Allen is the most sympathetic and 
discreet of editors, unobtrusively 
making an informative collage out of 
what could have been simply cocktail- 
party reminiscences or disjointed shop 
talk. As it is, neither gets out of hand. 
The disadvantages of this method 
when transferred from radio to print, 
the absence of identifiable voices, are 
obvious enough. In addition, the 
multiple form of narration leads to a 
s constant switching of interest and to 
fragmentation, lue background fills 
op nicely with detail but there is 
' no foreground. The result is the 
equivalent of a film dealing entirely in 
crowd scenes, the epic novel without a 
hero. 

They are, however, crowd scenes 
admirably managed. Kipline and 
EdgaT Wallace have been exchanged 
. In this final volume for Conrad, 
Maugham and Fauconnier. Indian 
"Civil Servants, soldiers, and District 
• Officers in Africa are replaced by 
rubber-planters, tin-miners, steamer- 
captains and police-officers. The 
landscape is altogether lusher and 
more tropical. Instead of the diitlst 
; society, the plains and large cities of 
■ British India, there are isolated 
bungalows in lonely plantations, small 
sea-ports and romantic islands, Allen’s 
characters lived out their lives in such 


after the 1914-18 war and their careers 
were ended by the fall of Singapore. 

It was a more free and easy world 
than that inhabited by their counter- 
parts in India and one more or less 
immune from politics. As Allen 
accurately phrases it, 
the central theme is no longer that 
of one supremely successful (in 
colonial terms) racial minority 
imposing itself upon a rather 
unsuccessful (again, speaking in 
colonjql terms) majority - as in 
Africa and India - but of several 
races drawn to the same watery 
crossroads principally by the lure 
of trade; competing as rivals 
but co-existing more or (ess as 
equals. The central image is now a 
shifting one: of sea panoramas and 
archipelagoes and casuarina-fringed 
sands backed by impenetrable rain 
forest. 

It seems in general to have been a 
fairly happy and rewarding time for 
most of the planters and civil servants 
who spent their lives on the shores of 
the South China Sea. By the time the 
contributors to this book departed 
from the scene warring medieval states 
had been transformed into peace- 
ful democracies and, as SJovald 
Cunningham-Brown remarks m his 
introduction, “such things cannot be 
achieved by domination, but only by 
the closest and most friendly of 
working relationships”. 

Perhaps the most striking difference 
between India and South-East Asia 
was that “whereas in India the box- 
wallahs took second place to the Indian 
Civil Service, in Malaya the heads of 
commerce were really the heads of the 
community”. 

In many respects, allowing for the 
differences in landscape ana climate, 
life up-country in Malaya nevertheless 
proceeded in much the same fashion as 


eccentrics and autocrats, as to those 
who played games, fitted in, and 
generally made the right social noises. 
Such a figure as Captain Berkeley, the 
“uncrowned King of Upper Perak”, 
unusual though he was, occasions no 
great surprise. It was Berkeley who 
said to his successor, “Here we 
dispense justice not law.” Once, just 
about to embark on an elepham-nde, 
Berkeley was chased after by his clerk 
with the news that he had twenty-five 
cases in court. On being assured that 
the offences were minor and that ail 
pleaded guilty, Berkeley authorized 
that odd numbers should be discharged 


Christopher Reid 

Michael Ondaatje 

Running in the Family 

207pp. Goilancz. £7.95. 

0 575 03289 8 


“What began it all was the bright bone the government conside 
of a dream ! could hardly hold on to.” bounty on crows”) and 
Michael Ondaatje is a poet with a high Bandaranaike , who wag 
reputation in Canada, where he now author's father through 
lives, but he docs himself a disservice rest-house visitors’ 
by opening the first chapter of his book memorably recalled, 
of memoirs with a sentence as All this, however, is si 


duty-free booze, learning to tango on 
die rubber estate at Gasanawa, they 
lived at a self-destructive pace ana 
achieved little of consequence, but one 
is glad to have their exploits recorded. 
Francis de Saram, who would put bis 
teeth in his back pocket before 
fighting, the aunt who invented 
“betting on which crow would leave a 
wall first” (a pastime “so popular that 
the government considered putting a 
bounty on crows”) and Sammy Diaz 
Bandaranaike, who waged war on the 
author's father through the pages of 
rest-house visitors’ books, are 


and even numbers fined five dollars, of memoirs with a sentence as 
On another occasion , when there was a droppable as the one quoted he re . For 
dispute over a boundary, Berkeley all its occasional portentousness, 
formed the two sides into teams, held a however (“Asia. The name was a gasp 
tug-of-war contest with rotan creepers, from a dying mouth”) , Running in the 
and awarded the land to the winning Family turns out to be an intelligent 
team. He also built himself a double- and responsible piece of work, full of 
barrelled lavatory , so that he could join good stories and colourful evocations 
his generally reluctant guests alter of a world that will be foreign to most 
breakfast. of its readers. 

These stories have a sad ending, up The book conflates descriptions of 
to a point; but though war killed off two separate visits to Sri Lanka, where 
many, some who survived went back. Ondaatje was bom and lived for 
Like, for example, Cunningham- Uie early part of his childhood. 
Brown, now back m Penang and m the Significantly, the country is always 
spice business: referred to as “Ceylon" in his text, for 

It is oneof those old perfumed trades this is very much an exploration of 
where one has to have a bath to get times past, a way of hfethat has all but 
the smell of cloves off one in the irrevocably vanished. The Ondaatjes, 
evening. And it often makes me and the other wealthy families to whom 

. i i • . t- ■ t. _ fhAii iimm rv>nnppttsn nir mo man#* 


good stories and colourful evocations 
of a world that will be foreign to most 
of its readers. 

The book conflates descriptions of 


All this , however , is simply to set the 
scene for the book’s two major 

S ort raits, those of Lalla and of Mervyn 
indaatje, the author's father. Tne 
former was a kindly nnd impulsive 
woman, as “whimsical” as the decade 
she so aptly described. Anecdotes 
about her are plentiful. She was the 
first woman in Ceylon to have n breast 
removed surgically and the rubber 
article that replaced it was a constant 


two separate visits to Sri Lanka, where bother to her and an embarrassment to 


laugh when I’m doing this job to 
think that this is where we came in, 
that this is exactly the way they were 
doing their job in 1686 on the 
territory of Ben Coolen in Sumatra, 
which was our very first possession in 
South-East Asia - young men in the 
East India Company collecting the 
cloves as 1 am . . . that Is an 
additional enchantment to a life that 
1 find perfectly satisfying. 


Ondaatje was born and lived for 
the early part of his childhood. 
Significantly, the country is always 
referred to as “Ceylon" in his text, for 
this is very much an exploration of 
times past, a way of life that has all but 
irrevocably vanished. The Ondaatjes, 
and the other wealthy families to whom 
they were connected by marriage, 
were of an agreeable racial mixture: 
“Everyone was vaguely related and 
had Sinhalese, Tamil, Dutch, British 
and Burgher blood in them going back 
many generations.” They formed a 
social group quite distinct from that of 
the European and English colonists, 


others. She exercised a considerable 
fascination on children, but her 
.generosity, here as elsewhere, was 
tempered by a “noli me langere" 
aloofness. She drank heavily anu died 
by drowning. . 

Drink figures, too, as the motif of 
Mervyn Ondaatje's life. He was a 
spectacular scapegrace, who, given 
money by his parents to pay for an 
English education, spent two and a half 
years living as a civilian in Cambridge, 
enjoying himself lavishly in tne 
(company of students, until he was 
eventually found out and obliged to 
(return home. Bouts of drinking at 


o U1C curupctlll Oliu I— .ll|£Klol l VU1UU13U), lltiuill huiiiw* AJXium wi u&hiiuhk 

fc an who were regarded as "transients, 'Tegular intervals helped to ruin liis first 

. .. . marrinop ftiift rVelrrw hie nrniiwritV 


snobs end racists”. . 

By quizzing surviving relatives and 


marriage and destroy his prosperity, 
making him a danger to his children 
when driving and a menace to the 


i'ihihwh, uuiiiQU aim gaiawaA. &a&wjr 

went out, for the most part, shortly 


it did up-country in India. Riding, 
tennis, bridge, shooting, swimming, 
excursions into the jungle, but mostly 
hard work, and at tne end of the day, 
drinking. As Henri Fauconnier wrote 
in his The Soul qf Malaya: Boy. 

never stopped pouripg out \Wmky; 
bottles of soda-water opened with a 
rhythmic hiss (ike ripples in the sand. 
The talk was, of course, of rubber. 
John Baxter, a planter in the North 
Borneo jungle, observes, “without 
drink it would have been difficult to 
carry on. I don’t think that I could have 
stucx life without it.” 

These images of tropical life suggest 
a society as much suited to loners, 


Robert Nicholi, working now for the friends, OndaaUe has created a picture railway system of Ceylon, to 

Sultan of Brunei, makes makes much J ShiS R Seriously affiled 

the same point: “Its surprising how. 1C h^*; durin 8 alcoholic episodes. The 

gratifying it is tp come across boys ^ art i cS Sriv recor <* is presented Tactually and we 

whom one first saw as urchins puffing 'theless telling. He is particu tarty ar£ TO make whal we can 0< this 

hard at their cheroots and knocking man ’ who Aspired both terror and 

back glasses of borak, and then taught U P by his maternal gTan^other. Lalla, , fondD0S5 

in one’s slxth'form. Now they are very * s< ? ?! It is on jy when the author’s “poetic" 
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back glasses of borak, and then taught U P by his maternal gTan^other. Ulla, , fondD0S5 _ 

in one’s sixth' form. Now they are very ® parS It /s on jy when the author’s “poetic” 

importantpeopi^eltber ip government -, Wfe aiwjm area . i ne i noetic pany im ulses kegin to assert themselves- •„ 

or in commerce and so one Feels Irtat all * j that ihereaner .is liable to quibble, 

those years !ri Sarawak were pot only fSfages St are:. • 

happy but fruitful. They were not been charo^riihc of a tart . meant to cpnvey LaiK drpWning and : 

wasted years.” . . - nF f J^ ninnlP t nln l valfind MerVyn’s moods of IntrospectivenesS: 

To have spent thirty years, in such do *W* ed -. There is, however 

fabulous country, returning in the ™iS£l ^ • much that « uiriqudy enjoyable and : 

tropical dusk to phits, stengalis and accoum 8 spec,ai P OI S nan cy- Roving in ■ this, book and when 

ffinsiines, and to end up with a sense of Visiting the club at Nuwara Eliya “m Ondaatle allows events to speak for 

accomplishment, seems certainly to buggies pulled by bulls 1 ', gate-crashing , themselves he achieves - true . 

have been a life worth living. -ships in harbour in order to get at the 'eloquence. . 
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Poisonous Pjanta in Britain 

ancj Their Effects on Anlmoisand 

Man 

Motion R, Cooper and 
Anihohy.w. Johnson . 

Apracrtlcal, comprehensive guide • 
forayeryone Interested In the 
courtfryslde and natural history, and 
espoolally useful to agrlculiurallsts, 
botqnlsts and members of the 


regarded as tho sla nddtti reterehcb 
onmo'sufcjjed. ? , '■ T ' 

ISBN OU 242629 i opproX. 140pp 
' iiiU3(36colourand 12 b/wphoios) 
Wperbacka £45.00 Forthcoming 

DlojjnoalB ^f Mineral DjsoKlon 

J Available tondbook for growers, 

• farmeu pgrlcultural advisers and • 
insurance agents dealing wlthcrop 
ojplmi Futurevolumes will deal with 

• GtotahouseCrops.FrultandHops, 
and Cereals and Forages. The first 

; iwovoiumeslntheserlesare: 

Yoll: Principles •,’» . . • • .. 
•JSBNO 11 2408062 246x189mm . 
lOOpp lltus(83colourptates) 
Hardbockc. £15.00 Forthcoming ; - 
Voi.lt: Vegetables 
KBN0 11 2408042 246x189mrti . 

; V6pp IHus(237 Plate! colour and 
. -bj^rdbackc. £49.50 . 


Planning Development 
Projeois ■ 

APractlcalGulde lo the Choice 
and Appralsgl of Public Sector 
Investments 

A practical guide tor those 
concerned wllhthedlfferent aspecli 
of public - and some 
private - sector Investment. 

Including the selection, design. 
appralsaUnancIngand * 
Irriptementotlopofwntures.lt • u. 

detailed advice on project : 

preparation In areas ranging tram 
agriculture to tourism, and Including 
useful checklists and further reading 
suggestions. 

ISBN 011. 580242 8, 288pp. ■ . 
Paperback Recently published ■. 

Young People in tho < M» •; 

A Survey •* • , 

How do young peopleohoose to ; 
spend their leisure fimeand wbert 

prompts their cholcd7,What are their 

concerns and an/tetjes dnq where 

do they turn tor held? This survey 

provides Insight Intothe views end 

be havf our pa Me ms of 600 yourra 

people aged l4to49.ondlncludes 

valuable Information onethnlo „. 

minorities and the unemployed. 1 Of 
special Interest to parents, teachers. 

community social workers- and to 

young people thefnsetves. 

ISBN 0 14 270394 H02pp ’ 

Paperback £4^0 RecentlypubllShed 


Art In Seoondary Education - 

11-46 
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The psyche in translation 


Bruno Bettelheim 
F reud and Man's Soul 
112pp. Chaito and Windus. £6.95. 

0 7011 2704 x • 

Ever since Lewis J. Brandt’s “Some 
Notes on English Freudian Ter-j 
minology" appeared in the Journal \ 
of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association twenty-two years ago, 
there have been rumblings and 
grumblings about the inadequacy of 
English translations of Freud - even 
.those included in the Standard Edition , 

' 'undertaken to remedy defects in the 
pioneering versions of A. A. Brill and; 
others. 

Bruno Bettelheim's new book is the 
most powerful blast yet, and its 
reverberations will not soon die away. 
Much of his attack is clearly justified. 
The translators’ tendency to substitute 
medical terms for words in ordinary 
use, their coinage of rebarbative. 
terms like “parapraxis" and “cathexis” . 
as the equivalent of words like 
,, Fehlleistung M and “Besetzung" 
which can easily be understood By 
Germans who are nbt specialists in 
psychoanalysis, deserve tne strictures 


"the science of mental life”; they have 
even rendered “Psyche ist ein 
griechisches _ Wort und tautet in 
deutscher Ubersetzung Seele” as 
•' 'Psyche* is a Greek word which may 
be translated ‘mind* Bettelheim 


Bettelheim passes upon them - though I 
% ^whether bis counter-suggestion “faulty I 
achievement” would convey to English : 
readers what "Fchlleistung" suggests 
to German ones remains a moot point. 
He is right to object to the elimination 
of the personal element from Freud’s 
style when the clause “den ich als 
‘Verleugnung’ bezeicbnen mOchte" is 
transmogrified into “which might be 
described as 'denial* when he tells* 
us that “Group Psychology” Is not, 
at all the same thing as 
„ “Massenpsychologie”; or’ when he 
objects to the elimination of a vital 
distinction between “instincts” and 
“drives” where Freud's term “Trleb” 
is translated by “instinct”. 

to eliminate the notion of the human 
soul from Freud's writings - a notion 


adduces sufficient quotations to prove 
beyond doubt that Freud wanted and 
needed the emotional and historical 
resonances of “Seele”, the secularized 
term he habitually used to denote the 
inmost essence of the human 
personality. Those who deprived his 
work of these resonances, Bettelheim 
feels, are the same men as those who 
sought to make psychoanalysis the 
province of physicians rather than that 
of the secular Seelsorger Freud 
envisaged in The Question of Lay 
Analysis and in his famous letter to 
Oskar Pfister about The Future of an 
Illusion. There is enough substance 
in these contentions to warrant the 
speedy appointment of a committee 
charged with the scrutiny and revision 
of the English Standard Edition. 

Such a committee should beware, 
however, of taking Bettelheim's advice 
on individual corrections, or of trusting 
his divagations on the nuances of 
Freud's German and the translators' 
English, without examining them very 
carefully indeed. He makes some truly 
astonishing assertions in this short 
book. He tells us, for instance, that 
English readers of Freud are likely to 
be “thrown off by the fact that in 
English the accent in ‘pyschoanalysis’ 
is on ‘analysis', thus emphasizing the 
part of the word whose connotations 
are scientific”, while “with the 
German word Psychoanalyse ... the 


S. S. Prawer 

late memoir entitled, in English, “A 
Disturbance of Memory on the 
Acropolis”, Freud tells us "diiss 
mich die Erimicrung an das Erlehnis 
auf dcr Akrnpolis so oft Iteim- 
sucht’\ “Maria [sic| Heinisueliiine". 
Bettelheim expluins, is u holiday 
celebrating the visit of the Virgin Mary 
to Elizabeth which was fervently 
celebrated in Catholic Austria^ and 
whose commemorated incident Pro ml 
knew front inunv a work of art. 
Therefore, Bettelheim tells us, the 
Standard Edition’s translation 
. . that the recollection of this 
incident on the Acropolis should have 
troubled me so often” uses an 
indefensible verb; Fretul "said nothing 
of the son. remarking merely that n 
visited him often". But unless the 
translation makes clear that the noun 
corresponding to the verb "to visit" is 
not "visit’’ but "visitation", the 
Standard Edition's ‘'troubled" seems 
to me preferable to Bettelheim's 
emendation. “Heimsuchen" is the 
verb Luther's Bible uses as its 
equivalent for God's “visiting" the sins 
of the fathers on future generations; 
and any appropriate German 
dictionary will fumish plenty of 
examples in which "heimsuchen 1 ’ has 
to do with “smiting", “afflicting", 
“being stricken”, and "suffering", as 
well as “being favoured with benefits”. 
In no way is it the equivalent of 
“besuchen , the ordinary term for "to 
visit". There is something troubling 
about the sudden irruption, the 
“Auflauchen”, of this memory-image; 
and the Standard Edition’s translators 


.SVfin'/i for the Meaning ol firearm or .imnng which an inicrpretuioa ill - 
An Inquiry into the Meaning . >t / ■ri'ii’m Siipliodcx* i ti'iiinus plaw 
supply these associations'. 1 I lie .mswer pink* of place nlnngMile AajSf..' 

must surely be lh.it they do not. .mil treatment of the story of 
that they involve us in turlhei U'v> I'syihe. Oedipus, it appear*, 
because ' they remove the lhblk-.il e.ardeil the mpmetion “Know TWt 
resonances of Freud's oiteiiial u lien he believed lie could haratbl* 
“Joseph antwortete mid spine tv das N kind step whu brouahthiniB-1 

seine lleiitimg" - "And IompIi hut the cineltv of his real parcrami 

answered ami said. Ibis is tin* aiiothei mallei. Oedipus, in fa \ 
inlciprei.ition thereof" (Genesis -Ml. wools, had an Ocdipuvcompkr, fej. 
IS); "Alter da war keincr. del sie dun was "dioen In unconscious wtsaja' i 
I’harao deuten koniite" • "hut theie when lu- killed l.aius. 1 aiius, iBhatm! 
was none that could inteipici them "kauri tlini his soil would replace ' 
unto Pharaoh” (Genesis 41. b). initially. hi the affect ions of 
Bettelheim is right, however, when he . . As lor the Sphinx whose rUfc*: ‘ 
tells us that '/.ttr Psychopitthtdogle de\ t kdipiis answer*. Hot tcIhetaleaiesR 
Alltagslehens ami f ! her Verge wen m no rimiht what .dir represent 
ileuote someiluiip lather less coin- is .it once a symbol of the nod,, 
prchenxivc ami definitive (ban the iimtuiing nioiher and of lhebsdfe 
Fsyilnqnilfudogy of Tvei vda\ l ife .md tiiieloe mother. She symbofees tk 
Forgetting ... child's fear that, because tie whan 

In his critique of the subtitle of devom his mother wthatsMbei! 
TaHunlv a PsvchoihUhologv of his. never uhle jo leave hint (u Ida , 
Everyday Life Bettelheim objects to ‘hat Ins its origin in the fucuhti 
"slips of the tongue" as a remleriugof L 'hilil eats off his mother, tiki ii • ; 

“ Versprcclien" - oil the absurd ground "wallow part of her body as he mwl :. 
that tne English phrase “evokes a she will retaliate by devourlska, 
feeling that it was the tongue itself that And so on. and so on, id ue ta ... .. 
was responsible for the error”, lie Aiiscliaiiuiig vein. It s] all good# - 
adds: “ ‘Lapse’ would have been a fashioned fun.but iflwereanHfeid . 
better choice”. Would it now ' the Standard Edition and chnpdri % 
“Versprechen", surely, is about lts revision, I would prcfcr«o5«sl 
speech and speech only- a "hipse" can readers to Lempnere or ite Own ; • 
refer to something quite different. But Lla\sical Dictionary rather lw»|, 
then: l fear that T constantly disagree den the new transolation sift ns t 
- - - .. . - ' exegeses as these. r 

the most influential book on Fral E 
produced in the English-sptfiig 
world in the last ten yem lit!-, 
undoubtedly been Frank J.SBUmjiK . 
Freud: Biologist of iht 

Bettelheim does not ibcm R 
Sullaway: but his title is wahir ; ■ 
counter ulnst to Sullaway'i, «■! 
whole argument this new ME 
seeks to undermine. For StdfeHf ■. 
psychoanalysis wus a igrt?;- 
outgrowth of biology; Frew, *H... 
view, synthesized anu refwmqwr, 
the scientific currents of the ta- ^ 
beginning with Darwinian 
uofna on to substitute tui owlsttWk ,-, 


soul nom rreua s writings - a notion * uv ““ 
which is, after all. clearly enshrined s com P' 
.in 'Hie very name “psychoanalysis". orl fM n 
Freud's English translators, ec l uivi 

Beftelheim shows, have transformed Or 
“des seelischen Apparats" into' exam| 
“mental apparatus'’ and “diei transl 

Wissenschaft .vom Seelenleben" into! finer i 


.accent is on the first syllable - on 
‘psyche 1 , the soul". But this is simply 
not so. In English there is a subsidiary 
stress on “psVcho" and a principal 
stress on “analysis"; in German, as a 
glance Into Duden will reveal, the 
principal stress is firmly on the 

“Psychoanalyse''. If ■ anything, 
therefore, the stress of the scientific 
component is stronger in Freud's 
original term than in its English 
equivalent. 

Or take Bettelheim’s very first 
example of the way in which the 
translators, in his opinion, miss the 
finer nuances of Freud's prose, fn his 


besuchen , tne ordinary term tor to with Bettelheim about the resonances 
visit . There is something troubling Q f English expressions used by the 
about the sudden irruption, the translators. He protests strongly, for 
“Auflauchen’, of this memory-iniage; the i ength of a whole paragraph, at 
and the Standard Edition s translators t j, e j r temerity in using the word "ann- 
have, in my opinion, recognized this tomy” when they translated "Die Zcr- 
more clearly than their critic. What i e o Ung <jer nsychischen Persflnlich- 
might indeed be questioned m their keV as “The Anatomy of the 


Mar\& 




rendering of this passage - their 
translation of “Erlebnis” as “incident" 
rather than “experience" - seems to 
have escaped Bettelheim's notice. 

Objecting- to the term "senpto- 
phitia'* as an English equivalent 
of Freud's “Schaiiliist”, Bettelheim 
informs his readers that . Ihq latter 
’ “combines the Gentian word.' for 
lust, or sexual desire, witfi that for 
looking, viewing”. What he fails to 
point out, however, is that the German 
word “Lust" is by no means as firmly 
tied to sexual connotations as its 
English cognate. When I use it in 
German sentences which mean “I 
don't feel like seeing this film", "I feel 
like going for a walk", “I don't fancy 
eating anything iust now”, evon. n 
convinced Freudian is unlikely to 
discover sexual charges in the first two 
instances, though ho might make some 
libidinous connection in the last. That 
surely, is one of the essentlnl 
differences between German "Lust 
haben” and English "lusting” 

Like others before him, Bettelheim 
objects, with good reason, to the 
translation of Freud’s “Teh" ns “P*-" 


.Mental Personality”. "Anntoiny". he 
explains, is only something mcuicul 
students study and has none of the 
meaning Freud intended here: 
“analysis" or “division". Bui docs not 
one of the most famous of English 
books, Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, use the word Be ltd lie ini 
so dislikes precisely in Freud's sense 1 / 1 
am sure I am not ulonc in making this 
association when reading the New 
Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis whore the offending term 
occurs. 

Even when BcUcllicim is right, lie 
mintages, somehow, to put himself in 
the wrong nguln. Most rcudurs would 
agree, I think, (hat "free nssodiition” 
was not the happiest rendering of 
Freud’s "Einfnll - but one enn only 
slinke one's head when Bettelheim 
oes on to give an example. If wc usk. 
e tolls us. T, Wlmt coincs to your mind 
In connection with (hut?" - the English 


inlilh volumes 
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Expanding stories 


Neil Corcoran 

D. M. Thomas 
S elected Poems 

131pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 

Q 430 51892 9 

In making this selection from five 
volumes ot his verse, D. M. Thomas 
has organized his work into three 
separate groupings: love or erotic 
poems; poems drawing their 
inspiration from his native Cornwall; 
and poems with larger historical and 
mythological themes. These sections 
are genuinely distinct, and it is useful to 
have such a neat classification by the 
author himself. What may also strike 
the reader, however, is the persistence 
throughout of the impulse acknow- 
ledged in Part One. The erotic is 
always a shimmer on the skin of 
Thomas's poems. This makes them 
continuous with his prose fictions, and 
it is in any case unsurprising from a 
writer who has stated in an interview 
that the act of writing is, for him, a 
sexual pleasure. 

What is surprising, initially, is that 
the first section of tne book should be 


the first section of the book should be 
by far the least satisfactory. The 
personal erotic poems often_ suffer 
from a straining for effect, a striving to 
find resonant meanings in the sexual, 
which their frail forms can hardly bear. 
The villanelle, “Be great to fuckyou on 
the dunes”, with its rhyming claim that 
the lover's face is “a wayside stone of 
runes", is not wholly uncharacteristic 
in provoking the critical equivalent of 


not knowing quite where to look. The 
tendency to the portentous is 
unfortunately increased in those 
poems which wear all too heavily their 
apparatus of 1960s chic - the / Ching, 
Freudian psychiatry, Amerindian 
mythology. Tne attempt at hushed, 
solemn reverence, the humourless 
numinous and incantatory, produces 
too many lines like these: 

Like a kachina-mask 

you wear your beauty tike a kachina- 

mask 

your beauty 

These failures of personal lyric voice 
have presumably been recognized by 
Thomas himself, since the better 
poems in the book deflect personal 
emotion into imaginative reconstruc- 
tion: they create narratives or fictions 
with their necessary empathies of char- 
acterization. The poems in the central 
section which re-invent some of the 
circumstances of Cornish history dis- 
cover a dignified, measured rhetoric in 
which duty is done to affections and 
attachments from a position of half- 
regretful alienation. “A, Cornish 
Graveyard at Keweenaw” evokes the 
lives and deaths of tin-mining emig- 
rants to America. Its sympathetic im- 
agining of lives widely different from 
his own produces a poetry of real 
control and tension: 

Decks crammed like troopships. o> 

paired, two 

, By two. hard-rock miners driving into 

talc, 

’ Rice paper dinging to honeymoon silk. 

I praise God's ship of death, 

I r restorative, 

1 Hiding the bone, healing the lung's 
f scar, 

: And imagine what Liberty has hushed 
f their dry 


Expanding stories awhile, their souls | 

raw, 

Their eyes bright, moving west across the 
spectrum 

Of hard rock, giving new land new 
energy. 

The imagining of such "expanding 
stories' 1 is the impulse behind many of 
the poems in the book's final section. 
Freud and Jung, Peter Kurten, 
Anastasia, Pushkin, Lorca and the 
poets of modern Russia are all 
conjured up in vignettes which suggests 
how they are, as Pound had it, "of 
present use" to Thomas. The 
ventriloquizing in some of these poems 
causes the same sorts of difficulty one 
encounters in some of the fiction. 
Thomas runs the risk of somehow 
appropriating the realities of other 
destinies, and the procedure demands 
great reserves of tact if it is not to seem 
presumptuous. When he imagines an 
erotic engagement with Marina 
Tsvetayeva, the perilous balance 
seems to me to collapse into something 
which is. at best, beside the point ana 
at worst almost meretricious: the 
homage is paid with much greater 
sensitivity and generosity in the richer 
, fantasizing of The Flute Player. 


Far more successful, and very 
moving, is Thomas’s re-creation of the 
anguish and guilt of ihe relatives of the 
victims in his long sequence , 
“Requiem for Aberfan". The 
dramatization of their pain reminds us 
that, ultimately, his celebrations of 
sexuality and creativity take their place 
in the larger context of an imagination 
haunted by death and by the 
persistence of some vague intimation 
of immortality, as in The White Note! 
itself. At the end of the “Aberfan 


poem. Thomas instructs Death, the 
r, too-silencing teacher”, 

Thai children can’t concentrate 
On any subject, can’t concentrate 
Past bell and alarm, can'l concentrate, 

As these arc doing. 

For long. 

The repetitions here carry the force 
of willed desire; their desperation is 
evidence of authenticity. 

Thomas's related faith in the 
transcendence of art is unembarrassed- 
ly conveyed in the studied artifice of 
"Marriage of Venice to the sea on 
Ascension Day" , a poem which runs an 
elaborate descant on some lines of 
Gaspara Stampa’s to demonstrate how 
"Poetry's stone" 

Walks on the waters, rises, vanishes. 

Even the flowing out she gathers in, 
Building out or all loss a Venice . love. 

It is difficult to sustain such a belief 
unironically in modern English poetry; 
and it is clear enough why Thomas 
needs the obliquities of artifice and 
literary ventriloquism. When he slates 
a personal faith in “Poem in a Strange 
Language", it is as a testimony to his 
most inspiring Russian avatars. The 
indirections of such procedures here 
find out directions that Thomas loses In 
his most directly personal work: 


1 enter your poem, Mandelstam, yours, 

Anna 


Akhmatova, as I enter my love - 
Without undemanding anything 
Except its beauty and law. 


And the way its cloud of small 
Movements lifts lightly the fruit 
Of a painful harvest and moves 
With singing vowels away from detail. 


Pariah into preacher 


Anthony Thwaite 

George Barker 

Anno Domini 

56pp. Faber. £4. 

0 571 13026 7 

From The True Confession of George 
Barker, much of It composed in 
Barkers thirty-fifth year ("halfway to 
the minute through / The only life I 
want to know"), to the title-poem qf 

A n Im iha tmar 


spiritual achievement. The' self-styled 
Augustinian anarchist”, adopting the 
stanza-form and something ot the 
panache of Villon (“frank villain"), in 
the earlier poem addressed . the 
supposed deity with Jaunty pertness: 

Good God. grant that, in reviewing 
My past lire, I may remember 
Everything I did worth doing 
Seemedi rather wkked in pursuing: 
Grant, Good God, l shall have remitted . 


Villon the pariah. It is a quietly ironical 
Preacher: 

at a lime bf bankers 

to exercise a little chatlty; 
at a time of soldiers 

to cultivate small gardens; 
at a rime of categorical imperatives . _ 
to guess about clouds; 
at a lime of politicians 

to trust only to children and 
demigods. . 

The whole poem is an invocation to a 
God who bears many names - "Lord of 
the raddled and the penurious , 
Maglster, Moses, “director , even 
“MFH" (enjoined to “release the 
hounds of Here and Hereafter ), This 
God is a mystery. He allows, or seems 
to allow, both commonplace horrors 
(“the run-over child") and spectacular 


ones (Hiroshima). At the same time, it 
is acknowledged - though the mystery 
is still there - that muoh seems 
purposeful: 

Bui can I confide to you, mediator, 
the fear I fear I fear 

faced with the sleight of hand you 
--wT. ... . perform 
upon (fie ascfiBtaftiheiea and even 
upon every day and the common placer 
As when rain chooses to fall upon 
fields that need it, or the taune nn. 

declines the whim to fry us. like 
onions 

or as the star-fished sea _ 

keeps to its beds and basins on the 
classroom globe. 
These things can be seen, I know, 
as subject to simple laws. And ibe^are^the 

I find myself facing with a kind of 
tremble.. 


For, as f see it. these natural laws 

comprise the only evidence I can 
. .. perceive 

of a superior purpose working 
up through all things. 

This seems a different creature from 
the “Augustinian anarchist , the 
scapegrace scapegoat, the apocalyptic 


earthly 


pleasures • beyond 
number 


I necessarily omitted, ' i . . 

Exhausted by the ones committed. 

Barker's favourite mask of the poet as 
pariah, however, was worn father less 
Jauntily towards the end of that poem 
(by which time he was forty-nine): 

0 master of the Thorny Ways ' 

HeSr, from the jubilant pit- , . 

The-torn and tbngued flesh praislpg it, 

- Hearua, as wo.rejoicel ' 1 * . 

So in this verb and act of praise : 

. Of things (bat triumph as they die 

1 raise my token verse and voice 
'And cannot question why. . 

Questions why; nevertheless, seem to 
nave occupied Barker ever since: Villa 
SteUqr {1978), the book that preceded 
. Anno Damintj te full pf puzzled 
• mtendgatlves ’ about, “things that 
triumph as they, die”,., as well as 
questions about ;wljd, did . what where 
and when. • •■■■•' • . * 


new book, - though recognizably a 
. Barker woyk. (for example with its 
. umpteenth employment Of Newman s 
' “aboriginal ' cahujny :") i does, mark a 
momerit in. th$ canpri of Barker s 
/ theology. *, Tlje ppet reflects on the 
-'etethar- verities'. 1 with' tne chastened 
wisd6m .tjj.at . is th^ privilege of, age" , 
coninjpnts.the blurb , That is one way of 
. putting it; V prefer* to dee it asBarker s 


Three Way s of Pinking 
Ivory 

‘By this lam telling it should be 
,. Duty elephant. Jungle wallahs daub 

- The young tusks unless It comes to pass ■ 

• Into tbejungiein case Jtii • C. ;;, v 

Amhe dntib. bewjtrle < ' > 

-Magenta, pihk.this oneverypinic dream. 

Yes, sir, yes sir, anything sir likes sir. 

‘All you need is a bowl of rose water. 

' ’ ' Dip in your ivory, dunk it there : t 

Fat two three days. Prepare another bo*l 

If you are Insisting on a darker hue. 

Like this litde. one is Sarasifratl. ■ 

• You prefer this Ivory, whjte as bone? 

Yessl't, yes sir, dHy thing sir likes sir. .... 

- AcoilirB i*. And wait. V*mi call do nothing 

.:h-; : 'gSS25C3fi^- 

; - £ : ' 
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THE EXPERIMENT 
OF LIFE 

Science and Religion 
Edited by Kenneth Hare 
£21.25 Cloth £8.75 Paper 
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guillEn 
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Keith Ellis 
£23.50 
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1 ^Manitfia^ttwhqvyrpie hb cpniscatirig 
hymns to damnation nght-tmoiign 
from Calamlterrbr ( 1937) to The True 
Confessidn. It' would be fatuous to say 
' that Barker has mellowed; but he 
seems to' have conle to term^ with 

• "vanity and vexation of spirit", in a way 
that still lets him exercise his always 
considerable eloquent skills,. 

As can be seen from the quotations, 
“Anno Domini” is written in a kind of 
measure . which is Hebraic in its 
rhetorical balancing acts, with perhaps 
‘ a hint from Ihe Anglo-Saxon in its 
strongly marked caesuras. Ip a recent 
' issue of PN Review (largely given over 
to celebration of his seventieth 
birthday). Barker in an interview says 
that he composed the poem on Jo » 
tape-recorder, riot knowing until ne 
heard It back how it should be 
transcribed. Whatever the method of 
composition, the poem as it comes off 
the page is a beautifully controlled 
piece of work, allowing all Barker s 
, habitual garrulities, jokes. puns, 
proper-name sonorities, - roat-trailing 
dicrams, cheeky hyperboles and 
exaggerated; locutions. ■J.lp-'-g, 
accommodated i ..futa-'-iis movement 
■ ; : forward at 3 stand; alpHg with The. 

• TVwe Confession , as one of the major 
poems of a poet who once wrote: *To I 
preserve and to enlarge the rejoicing 
categories of created things is the duty 
of the poet." .. 

The two poems which moke up the 
. rest of the book show Barker in 
characteristic rather than new form., 
. “Elegy” is a atately . rather Yeatsian 
monody ("And Randall Swingler, that 
most honest man") on;, dead: friends. 


Kevin Crossley-Hqllajrid §| 


Fools" , is. a- ityplcally Jiarkeririn 

• rpisterdussaiddnieballad;; ’ 

O long arid 'late we boozed and ate , . 

arid fOgered at the game. ■ - 

rind if viiohad knoWn vvtlal wfc.kqowww, 

, it w0utd (iavc becn flift same. ' , f. . 
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most honest man ) on aeau H.ei.ua. 
most bf whom he has commeniorated 
before:.! Minton, ; : Col.tmhdunV Mac- 
BrVde, Dylan ThomaS, Brian Higgins, 
David .Archer, 

■ i Tliomok Blackburn. “The , Ship ■ of 


, ‘ “Elegy* : and ,“The Ship! M •' 
sriicFflteMt. Batketr g^d'ricJbad.Tpr 

} the ba*fortyrflveot.^-»eart. Xfiwp: 
, : Domini- Makes qne.tWh£flgtdit-,i 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


Taking to the streets 


iroblems 


' many women, in which localities, were 

Ruth Rosen engaged in prostitution at any one 

_ , . „ . , j .■ time. But although unsatisfactory, the 

Ti* e k** 1 SW»liotKl ; Prostitution in available evidence indicates that pros- 
Amenca, 1900— 191« titution increased quite dramatically 

245pp. Johns Hopkins University during the course of tlic nineteenth 

Press. £14.75. century and. as Rosen suggests, 

0801824640 probably reached its peak between 

1850 and 1900. 

Of the many themes and problems As in Britain and Europe, its growth 
pertaining to the history of American was linked directly to the economic 
women tnat have attracted scholarly and social changes wrought by the 
attention In recent years, none is more twin processes of urbanization and 
emotive, or has been so partially industrialization. The rapid industrial 
researched, as prostitution. On both growth of the post-Civil war years had 
. . counts Ruth Rosen's sober, and richly profound consequences for both the 
" documented, study is to be wannly structure of, and the value system 
welcomed... This sophisticated analysis which underpinned, the American 
may not put an end to the disagreement family. Fn the present context, 

between feminists as to whether however, the most significant of these 

prostitution is "the quintessential ex- consequences, not feast for those who 
pioitation of women in a patriarchal occupied the bottom rungs of the sociu- 
sociaty" or, conversely, "an occupa- economic ladder, was a fundamental 
tion which frees women from family re-shaping of the traditional, family- 
oppression or economic subservi- based economic role of women. With 
ence , but it must surely give the the growth of industrialization, 
members of both camps considerable increasing numbers of lower-class 
food for thought. women were forced out of what Rosen 


oppression or economic subservi- based economic role of women. With 
ence , but it must surely give the the growth of industrialization, 
members of both camps considerable increasing numbers of lower-class 
food for thought. women were forced out of what Rosen 

Rosen believes, and rightly, that regards as the protective, rather than 
neither of these perspectives f^ e oppressive, sphere of the family 
satisfactorily explains what in fact was * nt0 on urban labour market where 
an immensely complicated aspect of the y were confronted by the prospect 
the social, economic and cultural life of °f ruthless economic and sexual 
industrial America. Her concern is to exploitation. For many of these women 
produce a fully-rounded account of prostitution was, to use Rosen's 
urban — terminology, one of the few viable 


prostitution during 


Progressive Era and to this end she survival strategies '. 



focuses her attention on two hitherto 
neglected themes: contemporary 


Taking her cue as much from the 
'new Social History” as from the 


■7* e , , i, _ j wuliui a iuiui v tu Liuill me 

of prostituhon and t he recent flurry of interest in the history of 
? w i?* ? T womefl * Rosen devotes much of Tier 
trade B t an di ? CU5si0 9 of 8 


But her. first, and arguably most ^estion ore^ouslj 
task is to plot the growth of regarded as impossible to 
urban prostitution. dig prostitutes themsel 


The fact that prostitutes were 
seldom identified as such in 
governmental or other official records 
- in itself a revealing insight into 
contemporary attitudes - makes it 

inrHinlli* Jf a . 


question previously i gnored or 

regarded as impossible to answer: how 
dla prostitutes themselves perceive 
their situation? 

Many of the standard texts on the 
social history of nineteenth-century 
America, or those that bother to 
mention prostitution at all, give the 

trrlnrAceinn if Mn i 1 ■ n ■ 


Betty Wood 

prostitutes were inarticulate, (hat their 
motives and perceptions, the world 
which they inhabited, can be recreated 
only through the eyes of others and, 
more often than not, through those of 
their sternest critics or would-hc 
saviours. But ns Rosen and Sue 
Davidson have already demonstrated 
in their Maimie Papers (1977), nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Some prostitutes left letters and 
memoirs from which it is possible to 
reconstruct their world from their 
own standpoint; many others supplied 
information to those middle-cluss re- 
formers who periodically “Investi- 
gated" prostitution and, during the 
Progressive Era, to the recently estab- 
lished municipal vice commissions. But 
ns Rosen admits, the authenticity and 
objectivity of these data are open to 
precisely the same type of criticism as 
that sometimes levelled against the 
“ex-slave narratives" of the 1930s. 
However, she is well aware of the 
methodological problems they pose 
and employs them most judiciously. 
Moreover, and quite refreshingly, she 
resists the temptation to use them as 
the basis of an account which depicts, 
and seeks to . explain, urban 
prostitution in sets of graphs and 
statistical correlations. 

What emerges from Rosen's 
thoughtful and eminently readable 
analysis is a fascinating picture of the 
previously unexplored subculture of 
urban prostitution. Perhaps her most 
significant, and potentially most 
provocative, finding is that many 
prostitutes - she suspects the majority 
- did not see themselves as helpless or 
hapless victims in need of rescue. They 
often claimed that prostitution was an 
“easier" way of Jife than the 
alternatives or factory- employment or 
domestic drudgery, in no sense did 


American life Wonls such -is "re- 
morse". "guilt", and “face" seem not 
to have featured prominently m their 
vocabulary. Hut as Rosen points out in 
what comprises her second mam 
theme, this sc I f-nc ice pi inn was at odds 
with, and by the nun of the nine- 
teenth -ccntuiy (liaiiH'tiicallv opposed 
to, the view of prostitution mid 
prostitutes held by most refmniers. 

Whereas previous historians have 
usually been content simply to identify 
prostitution as just one of the soti.il 
‘problems" which so troubled nine- 
teenth-century American reformeis. 
Rosen argues that attitudes towaids 
prostitution changed dramatically, and 
with dire consequences, during the 
Progressive Era. Now, for the first 
lime, reformers became determined to 
eradicate it. 

Previous reformers, tteginmng with 
the zealots id the second (ircat 
Awakening, had argued on moral and 
religious grounds that prostituiion 
posed a threat to American manners 
and morals. Down to the late 
nineteenth century they employed 
various devices, including the periodic 
harassment of prostitutes mid on at 
least one occasion publication of the 
names of men who visited New York 
brothels, in on attempt to limit and 
control prostitution. But although they 
held it to be morally and socially 
undesirable, privately they recognized 
that prostitution wus "necessary" and 
that Inc best they could liupe to achieve 
was the removal of (lie "oldest 
profession" from the sight, und 
temptation, of the middle-class. 

Progressive reformers, on the other 
hand, identified prostitution not as a 
“neccssarv evil” nut n "Snrini Pull" 



^ntp^ionth^,,ifn°t exactly invisible, 

Caring for the bodies 


»oii E i«i r n J li*. a.. ,r. lusmiHcu prosinuuon nut as a 

easier way of Jife than the “necessary evil” but as a “Social Evil" 

domftSi<^^rirriop C ^ 0r ^ °^ men ^i^!i whlch ’ as Roscn P u ls it, “symbolized 
fhe^ reSnJd ^Pm^ivPc 11 ^ dld £ e shak y slate of the nation's sou)", 
VCS u S u, a j 0rcilt, y alarmed by the growth of 
Sisterhood , os women who had been urhan prostitution thev snuoht nni 
coerced or hoodwinked into prosti- regulation but ahoiiliou As with the 
SIS ™ dwho th " cb y P°sed f potent rest of thrir sneiaf pnigraiiimcjhi! was 
threat to the moral and sacuil fabric uf seen as u U$k demanding the active 


Thomas McKcown 
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/.Endangered Lives: Public Health in Indeed it is. the merit of ihe book that focus attention lo t luch findings jo advances in health 

: i. rVtetonan Britain . ;■ : , although it h&s no new evident ’loth. tfilu SSlSfi 9 T 10 *’ uml , Wohl « 

V tf 44 Cpb, Dent. £ 17.50 :■ novel conclusions it brlngS together a befofo births deaths hnddW nf ca 9 ** Brvcr, 1 Jv no menus 

0 WrSTi 1 : . • • fen quantity of material, some of LSfteSSf tS&hJ who argued Umt”! doom see 

ssgi,-, . ■>■/ ~ dKSKSSS guawajasjsjaua 

MMHRMUM 


- . ■ Jarge quantity of material, some of death were first rSered ?^P icn1 ’ whu ar 8^ d 1,ml " l 1,0 1,1,1 

-2 which ^ hitherto. has not been readily §0 18381 so fmm hnt i?? 11 ^ I,0W W P Wn J! slljrk fnct (hut 

•... . available. TSJSPn anal^hihh ISuL 1 IwvonUve madiclno and dviMon 

.’SB' W 1 ii" ^ nine «* e "" 1 «to«y h ariuably SShou. “11.^ ftf* IJSftS tan VSkSdT.™ % Tt" 
the most significant period in medicnl evidence from parish reeistera. Shn SuS..?ir d ° 8rcu 


me imecuons to race-decay." But u reason for ni,»r« 
^rJSw? 108 i he u rt e , ndurin 8 concern was recognition ilml 
ion SSBL EfuA SSfS." 1 were rooted In 




Grant Evans 


Gabriel Garefa Mirquez 


; ■ ™ bhu . 


I ot 

m Wohl considers in turn J 30 at least moderately prpsperaus " It 

K h S, tradldonaI themes which j 5 8 conclusion which has found an echo 


imolu-meni of government iJ 

ispa-ullv were pcrs£d®‘ t 
what amounted to g n J*- 
nationwide crusade OMlmtS 

""" »*« « RracTig: 

■uguis, it was u crusade ■ 
m.mv other Progressive ta£i 
backfired mu produced aSB- 
opjiiKiie result to that inleadej i ' 

Not least because of the 
down of the previously toU}' 
light districts and the pauaadb 
which made it a criminal oOm 
prostitution was driven “uudemS 
where it became moreclosdA 
liquor, drugs, theft and S 
violence Ironically, by the 
they proposed, anu the atUtudeifa' 
fostered, in the longer ttnai 
Progressives succeeded only In os : 
mg n different, hut equalfy 
set of social "problems". -■ 

Rosen has broken entire!; d 
grouml in what will surely renahh 
tlefini five study of urban prwltaiaj / 
America for many yean toaatX „ 
doubt some will lake issue igfc 
contention that although 
und degrading” to women, pratoa 
"has enabled thousands of foam ) 
esenpe even worse danger a ' 
deprivation". Yet this is i peife^ ! 
tenable argument and one mtUI 
supported by Rosen's sUi f - 
thorough, and above all ' 
exuminution of the evidence. Is«*U | 
is greatly to her credit that {hub 
no attempt to squeeze thewSe t 
into u pre-determined or i^d to !■ 
logical mould. Hers is an 'ippai r . 
which explains, and puts info ft? ; 
perspective, the experience of apt i . 
many women in an urbajdzfci ri ; 
industrializing United Stales. IbW 
Rosen these women, despiseddrpH 
by their contemporaries, and 
by other women, Bnd fix 
ignored by scholars, have at IsfiWf 
their historian, and a modpatFpi, 
historian ul that. - / 


“l ^f 0 ™ 190 °/ “ nd » W»l> pr«po,ll,. n of 

*jst 

appended to Endangered Lives uSIJSS3S& JfiSCSL.5?!! *?$*$*&• people ntlrlbuled 


n Knilo . wmun rrniui iihs lounu an echo 


% 'i: 


idyllic village for Engebs 
town, If not because 
employment they 
adequately fed. Indeed 
no Illusions about the. «***§•' 
consequences of poverty in R 

“Industry, whatever Iik ,^7 * l!;. 
environmental Ills to wW L*Jg k 
bliiii, provided jobs, 
stniidnrds, employ nioni fcr *v 

family, nnd .uliunotefar ilj> gj 
which emiblcd Engltiiiu lo v; 
Imnmiud food which wns toe®** 
to ItU llCilltlt." 

With it large subject II 0 i ; 
surprising iliut there art 1 

errors but 11 few are nwrt.su r 
.Smallpox was nssdciil ^ • Jj- 

nnc-twontieth - not twenty per 
of the reduction of in0 j Lp*i K -< 
nineteenth ccnlurvi and' j;<. 
wns probably not tw.B qy.~ ii f 
the decline of the J k- 
virulence of scarlet fejJJJC-ta h 
BUrlbutable lo "the 
standard of nutrition 
lowered resistance ; • “ m 
outstanding example of 
whose fluctuations in vttgjg^'S.P 
to be determined by ch«g|j 
relation between host, anqpa^^.to- 
questionable ( hat ® 

of peraonal hygiene 
substantially to Ihd ' rL- AfH 
tuberculosis, or indeed 01^;^ « 
Infection. Contrary to 
tuberculosis, Unlike meaaMi 





^psoin ihe second half 
tgnth century. ?».■■ He- 
-the consequences of 

f, apparent fo the dicta 
Icpng]udekthat‘ , itwas : ' 
Wanerof the century V , 

*■ ;diet improved 


from : the fnct that 

E ropbrtlon of wives 
usbahd8 wereth^mse 


FenwommA 

English Village by, Maty *Sl| 
has '. recently been SLi 1 fl8W I 


book.pu 
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Once more unto the text 

Nigel Alexander on the first three volumes of the Oxford Shakespeare 


H. J. Oliver (Editor) 

The Taming of the Shrew 

248 pp. 0 19 812907 6. 

Gary Taylor (Editor) 

Henry V 

330pp. 0 19 812912 2. 

Kenneth Mum (Editor) 

Trollus and Cressida 

205pp. 0 19 812903 3. 

Oxford University Press. £9.50 each. 

A recent television biography of Lord 
Olivier contained some instructive 
comment on his film of Hamlet. The 
narrative voice-over expressed the 
opinion that the director had chosen to 
make it in black and white because he 
"saw the play as an etching rather than 
a painting". Olivier shook his head 
over such an old tale: the truth was that 
he was having a financial dispute with 
Technicolor at the time. 

The commercial constraints sur- 
rounding dramatic productions have 
not much changed since William 
Shakespeare, John Heminge and 
Henry Condell were professionals 
working in a difficult market. Heminge 
and Condell, Shakespeare’s fellow 
actors and friends, collected his plays 
after his death and, in association with 


of impotent neurosis, or drink, or an 
early grave. The tossing of a coin at 
an early stage after all the pros and 
cons have been weighed, with a firm 
resolution to abide by its decision, 
may avert these calamities. 

Only those who have never known the 
laborious delights of editing will scorn 
such grave anxieties or believe that 
Wells delivers more or less than truth. 
But is neurotic coin-tossing really 
necessary? Do we need new and yet 
newer editions? Should we not simply 
retire with our Knight's Cabinet 
Shakespeare and study the plays? 

The question is partly answered by 
these new volumes. They are easy to 
handle, beautifully printed, clear to 
read and an unacknowledged genius 
has solved the problem of printing 
footnotes so that they can be 1 
understood and read with pleasure. 
Any student of Shakespeare is bound 
to be grateful to those who have so 
simplified his task. The first three vol- 


Readers" Heminge and Condell gave a 
modest account of their achievement: 

It had been a thing, we confess, 
worthy to have been wished, that the 
author himself had lived to have set 
forth and overseen his own writings. 
But since it hath been ordained 
otherwise, and he by death departed 
from that right, we pray you do not 
envy his friends the office of their 
care and pain to have collected and 
published them - and so to have 
published them that as where before 
you were abused with divers stolen 
and surreptitious copies, maimed 
and deformed by the frauds and 
stealths of injurious imposters that 
exposed them, even those are now 
offered to your view cured and 
perfect of their limbs, and all-the rest 
absolute in their numbers as he 
conceived them. 

Twenty of Shakespeare's ploys had 
already appeared in print. Some plays 
- Richard III. Romeo and Juliet and 


Marccllus and Barnardo, presumably 
played by “hired men”, happen to be 
on stage. Consequently the company 
thought it worth while to replace this 
garbled version with a text closer to 
(hat played at the Globe. 

This distinction was first made by 
A. W. Pollard in Shakespeare's Folios 
and Quartos (1909), where he argued 
that "stolen and surreptitious copies” 
must refer lo a group of Quartos which 
he identified as having some irregular- 
ity in their entry in the Stationers' 
Company Register and which were 
demonstrably not used as copy for the 
Folio. The argument is no longer 

J , __ U..« ,l<a Arniin 


difficult for the reader but there seems 
no greater aid to clarity than the 
modem scholarly convention of 
referring to the quarto of 1594 as A 
Shrew and the Folio text of 1623 as The 
Shrew. As Oliver says, it now seems 
“inevitable that for hundreds of years 
A Shrew being the first of two versions 
of the story to be published, and being 
cleariy inferior, should have been 
assumed to have been the first com- 
posed”. Oliver's method is basically 
that followed by Hickson, Duthie and 
other scholars. He chooses a number of 
parallel passages in both texts and _ 
shows that what appears in Ihe Quarto 

1.. ■ ... ii,- i:-u« n r 


«2v2“ v X m but the basic erouD ™ kes sense'in the light of the 

nuartm 1 HI i Fo, ‘° text ‘ Ferando in A * hrew and 
of identified Quartos, Ql Romeo ana - . . . rh hnt i, hflve a 


to be grateful to those who have so a | re gdy appeared in print. Some plays 
simplified his task. The first three vol- _ Richard III, Romeo and Juliet and 
umes are already sufficient evidence Camlet are examples - were printed 
that the series is a triumph of editorial more than once. These versions differ 
planning. Wells was clearly right to fr 0m eac h other and from the text of 
make his first priority a rigorous 1623 -sometimes in radical fashion. In 
attempt to modernize the spelling. Of Troilus and Cressida Kenneth Muir 
course there are difficulties - but they points out that there are more than 
have been consciously faced and some § qoo differences between the Quarto 


William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies. Their book is 
our sole authority for sixteen plays, 
including Antony and Cleopatra, As 
You Like It, The Tempest and Twelfth 
Night. We owe them more than the 
praise normally paid to dead friends or 
femous men. 

Obviously they, and the publishers, 
felt that the book would sell.- This 
mixture of reverence for Shakespeare’s 
works with an acute appreciation of 
their continuing- commercial pos- 
sibilities Is still the driving force behind 
the endless succession of modem 
editions - The Arden , The New Arden , 
The Cambridge, The New Cambridge 
with an even newer Cambridge now in 
preparation. The Klttredge, The 


attempt made to provide consistent 
answers. One of the results has been a 
close attention to Shakespeare's 
language, which is reflected in the 
quality of the footnotes. It also 
enforces an essential distinction 
“between actual emendations 
(departures from what the documents 
testify that Shakespeare wrote) and 
mere modernizations (interpretations 


Troilus and Cressida Kenneth Muir 
points out that there are more than 
5,000 differences between the Quarto 
text of 1609 and the Folio. Most 
concern spelling or punctuation but 
there are about 500 substantive 
differences and in many cases 
Professor Muir prefers the reading of 
the Quarto. The difficulty lies in the 
language. It looks as if Heminge and 


of.he vi.al “ ,h = »“ dien “- 

contribution of W. W. Greg, who in Ferando says 
1910 suggested that the peculiarities of This humour must I hold me to awhile, ■ 
the text of The Merry Wtves of Windsor To bridle and hold buck my headstrong 
could be explained byr^nstraction and wjm) * of 

from memory. He strengthened the * slecp 

case to n reasonable proof in 1922. In j^ or s | CC n nor meat shall she enjoy 
1929 Peter Alexander argued that the tonight, 

plays called The First Part of the ni mew her up as men do mew their 
Contention betwixt the Two famous hawks, 

Houses of York and Lancaster and The And make her gently come uniQlhelure, 

reconstructions q[ the second and third ThBl Ri E gcu5 fcd ^th flesh of men. 
parts of Henry VI. He then w<?nt on to y e i would I pull her down and make her 
suggest that the 1594 Quarto of the come, 

play called The Taming of A Shrew was As hungry hawks do fly unto their lure. 


And make her gently come unto the lure. 
Were she as stubborn or as full of strength 
As were the Thracian horse Alcidcs 


Condeu are condemning all the early 
texts. Consequently when It appears 
that some Quartos preserve good texts 


mere iiiuusubwuuiu inai some yuai ius picstus twuu 

of what Shakespeare meant by what _ as f or example the second Quarto of 

SeSfS follM whether these plays were put together they calm down and are docile, it is 
introduetkm^ to Hcnrv V, becomes by actors from the work ofanafready argua ble whetherth.s.saproperway 

'arly important when the distinguish three kinds of text which do popular and successful 9!" to treat a \vife but it does seem to be 

e employed Is not English but correspond exactly to the words used in whether they were plays al^ady n effect, V e with birds. ' 

Also, by accident or design, the address - “stolen", "surreptitious” existence which .Shakespeare re ^ authof dft h e passage in A Shrew 
st three plays all present and “injurious imposters". There are worked. !t is, ™ er ; seem?, to misunderstand the hawking 

arly difficult textual problems good te xts of ShaVespeare which get importance since fl .allows us louse me imagery Hawks ?r e mewed up m the 

ie attentive reader of the printed and which Heminge and firm factual Pj. absurd ' moidtingseason.lt has nothing specific 

ctfons and commentary can £j n dell might ri^htly.have regarded as modern scholarehtp to change nosuro to do traimng them- He also mixes 
education in tiodem emforia^afo] .ih^^Jte^i whlcli^arc f attitudes, about whjoh _ ^ nietflp har with the much more 

ires which it seems reasonable surreptitiously put togpWr'fcy 4 ^ ****■" 'S?-**: Wfrimonplace one of women as horses 

me will be applied throughout w ho seem to have had access to_the Tamtngofthe Shfih* is td be bridled hod ridden- The nian- 

ies The advantage of these p ] ay but not to a manuscript of it; ■ the understanding of ^ii^kespeare’s . 6atf ^ g niradan horaes; lamed^ by 

ires is not simply a better text an( J there are texts which carry art. ‘ 1 11 _ ■ ...■ Hercules, are .then from 

sw conception of Shakespeare. Shakespearian titles and yet havelittte The play called A Pleasant Conceited Marlowe’s Tamburhdne add made into 

rtf ..JaL CLnUrnartfe ‘ Thutf " x ri-i--/. f/smitfn fifn SnT&W * - Mn «W Uec than mitjhfD ineS' 


also a memorial Tecoast ruction of 
Shakespeare’s play. 

It is this last argument which is 
expanded, developed and turned into 
virtual certainty by H. J. Oliver in this 
new Oxford edition of The Taming of 
the Shrew. U may seem a minor matter 
whether these plays were put together 
h.« artnra fmm the work of an already 


French.. Also, by accident or design, t h e address - “stolen”, "surrepti 
the flrtt three plays all present and “injurious imposters". The 
particularly difficult textual problems g 00( j text s of Shakespeare whi 
and the attentive reader of the printed and which Hemingi 
introductions and commentaiy can Condell might rightly.have regai 


by actors from the work of an already 
popular and successful dramatist qr 
whether they were plays already in 
existence which . Shakespeare re- 


come, 

As hungry hawks do fly unto their lure. 

Petruchio also compares his conduct to 
the training of a hawk - keeping it 
hungry until it learns to come back to 
the lure, used for recovery of the bird 
after free flight. It is also a practice in 
falconry to keep birds that show a 
tendency to “flap about" awake until ^ 
thev calm down and are docile. It 15 


• x'iahmii lira a wivmi»p , - , , 

Penguin, The ■ Signet, The Riverside, 
and now the first three volumes of The 
Oxford Shakespeare. It has been a long 
time in gestation. R. B. McKerrqws 


II U thp .difficullfc* .experienced iy 


• death, was then continued under the 
guidance of a succession of dis- 
tinguished scholars, but the problems 
proved too formidable for Individual 
effort. In 1978 the Oxford University 
: Press established a Shakespeare 
Department and appointed Stanley 
Wells as its head and General Editor of 
a series of projected Oxford editions. 
'• In 1979 1 t)r Wells published a 
preliminary study called Modernizing 
Shakespeare’s Spelling. 1 There* he 
pointed out that ,the French town of 
Marseilles requires to : be prpqounped 
as three syllables In The Tamlngofthe 
Shrew 2.1.367. and in All’s Wdl ffHat 
Ends Well 4.4,9-10. It also jpedur? in 
All’s Well in a'pfbse passage where 
. syllabic- pronunciation may be less 
certain. The 1623 Folio spells it as 
\“Marcellus” in The Shrew and the 
■ prose passage in All’s. Well. It vanes it 
, to “jdareelfie‘ l in All's WeWs verse - 


0 assume will be applied tnrougnoui whQ seem to nave naa access io nic -- - v _ to be omwea ana. riuuc,j ; ». 

the series The advantage of these pIa y but not to l a manuscript of it; ■ the understanding of Stipkespeare-s . 6at fog , riimclan horaes; for 
nrocedures is not simply a better text an d there are texts which carry art. 1 1 „ . . Hercules, are .then l ^onmnu 1 uu.h 

but a new conception of Shakespeare. Shakespearian titles and yet havelittte The play called A Pleasant Conceited Marlowe's Tmnburlalne add made into 

This is a major achievement of t0 do with Shakespeare. These . . Historic, called The taming of a Shrew ■ rather less than mighty lines, 

iwentieth-cenlury scholarship. A con- divergences and differences - the was published in, 15 ^- The similarity /• • 1 rf :frj c ..i^ ea eX nerie! 

c^innoedUmtol decision seems to have contmuous concern of editors - are to between the titles makes distinction II is thp difficulties expend 

been taken to synthesize the labours of some extent the result of political and - ■ — — — ; — “ ” T“ 

many scholars, extend their results commercial factors governing pub- A 

■ wherever possible and then apply these fishing and performance. .1 , — . 

S Kenneth x^r\TP 

Rose' MMl 


controlUng concept must sureiy oe 
directly attributed to the wisdom and 
imagination of the General Editor. 
The volumes under review reveal the 
extreme 'difficulty of his task.- 


played by “hired men” on a fixed wage. 
The sharer's might become rich - 


Rose 


ertreme dimculty onus ^ ™ w^» sha^T.nd ablo » 

Anyone who sets out to print the a Substantial house In Stratford 
plays of Shakespeare is automatically ap j retire to lt _ but the hired min were 

conscripted into exercising an editonal _ , to remB ]n poor, So were the 

function. Horatio asks -his comrades to. Performing plays Is evi- 

watch the morn walk her the dew of ^pensive, while wntlng them 

inn hioh eastward hill — or does imwinim nnner. nen. Ink 


nmvn : ... „T ■ aenuy expensive, nun. © — M * — 

yon high- eastward hill - or does on j y geems to rcqulre paper, pen s ink J - . . 

(S «y^E«tem"7 OpheUa comrores H.Sa rttad/ d^eje had ; .• ■. ,i. 

Hamlet’S mind to sweet bells fended 1 - ; / play tho^uftor Spld , L: m ; V-WfiSS 

but are they “out of time, andftaw or .-'^Hna- cd'mbahy^for'a fixed / .- .It ; ,u- --S ; ; 

compare: himself fo^theliasd Indian - ftmher hn Sicftl interest Inlt - utiles^ # . judgement 

who threw a oearl away - or was.it a fnr tnmR reason called on by the A written.’ J 

least It has to 


wvjtiii/viw — T-- r . 

who threw a pearl away 
Judaean? At the very !i 


for some reason called on by the 
company fo revise it. He had no 


juaaeww - "7 company 10 revise ». 

matter to an actor who has to say one ;fina J da f ipcenUve. ; for taking the 
version and not another onstqge^Ur, _ uble w get j t ia tg print. The actOTs, 
■ _ - L. M rt« find hmiwf on ^ J l a.Vami Moann mr 


Zsws3SS& Ssi^- 

3rtd by .n, t o».p.ny .Wtchp,. • 

'fSBSg mo" acceptable . b '' , ■&£ '.S3SSSJ2«S!^^ 

' J&'ll ■ We cannot determine ^escmatters_ :t|>: 


v footnote. Wells thought the spelling 
•/“Marseilles” most \ acceptable but 

cptninehtetf: ... ; ly. : _ . 

ft - no ” • solution seems wholly 
’ ^ satisfactory, oho can> only pojnt to 

/. .fclxIp ^ 'tlie-.'kUjd. of triyiabty over 

• 1 !• ' Jwhich-/ editors agonlzey changing 
■ ithdr nifods several times a; day, 

• /p j rising ffOm their beds , to change it 
V- /Again, arid telegraphing' yet another 
:p ; yadllatidtT to their sub-edltom even 

[ >-f fffter- thtey . flaw 1 returned 1 their final 
.1. . -ptdofs.- :I( Is^sqch anxlefies, more 
r '^' /perhapk eVeji that!.: majdr /textual 
. ; i/c^fls^fiatdrivaran^torito/ft'hmw 
' ■'Vn:.- 1 ^' '- 5 ,.. .r* ... 


- 1 ha well ah a master of aoureea and a 

■ judgement. This ia historical biography aa it ahould be 
written.’ J . H. Plumb, The Times 

: 'Kenneth Rose la a gifted biographer who i^wa how . ’ 
‘ to combine the political a^d the peraonal. A. J. P. 

V, Taylor , Obbrtwr ... „ 

. The moat human, convincing and understanding .. 

' i- ~ field for many years. ’ Sunday Teteffrapfi. 

/ ' 'Admirable, both as a portrait and aa a work of 

• Jiistorioal intereaL.lt Is also highly readable. Daily 


.retegrapn ^ . 

1 A superb biography, foil of sympathy, fine^ writing, 

.fory judgement and enough marvellous anecdotes to . 

' service conversation for* months to come. Sunday 
; Times ’7. _• . 
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the reporters that explain the dif- 
ferences between the two texts. A 
Shrew gives Kate two sisters and the 
story of their wooing is radically 
different from the Bianca scenes in The 
Shrew. A Shrew also has a complete 
enclosing frame. A lord fin os a 
drunken tinker asleep, dresses him up 
■ in fine clothes and. when he wakes up, 
persuades him that he is noble by 


drunken tinker asleep, dresses him up 
■ in fine clothes and. when he wakes up, 

E ersuades him that he is noble by 
aving 8 play presented before him. 
Various solutions have been proposed 
but Oliver has an interesting variant 
which seems almost certainly correct. 
He believes that inconsistencies in the 
Folio text indicate that Shakespeare 
himself revised the play. In the course 
of that revision he also reduced the 
framework. A Shrew is constructed 
from an earlier version of the play that 
is now preserved in the Folio text. The 
difficulties that Oliver finds in the Folio 
text largely concern the character of 
Hortensio. He has to appear as an old 
• friend of Petruchio's, as a suitor for 
Bianca who disguises himself as a 
music master in order to gain access to 
her, and as a disappointed lover who 
eventually abandons his suit fo Bianca 
and marries, instead, a wealthy widow, 
interestingly enough Brian Morris, 

who has recently edited the play for the . 
New Arden , finds no inconsistencies in i 
Hojlensio's actions. The strongest- £ 
evidence, however, is surely the. s 
change in the framework. _ 


of the Bianca story completely de- 
feated them. Yet they did not lack 
theatrical ability and they did know 
three things about the plav and its 
effect. ' 

. They knew that the final scene made 
its effect by having three brides 
present. Since they could not remem- 
ber how Shakespeare provided 
Hortensio with that other element of 
wiving it wealthily - the widow - they 
constructed the plot in which Kate had 
two sisters. They were aware that the 
■comedy is controlled by a perpetual 
mistaking of roles: good servants are 
beaten, real fathers are denounced as 
impostors by supposed fathers con- 
jured up at the insistence of genuine 
sons forced into counterfeiting by their 
desire to become true lovers - the 
brilliant box of comic tricks which 



pages inar they had been acted by the 
Earl of Pembroke’s company. We 
know that this company was forced to 
k disband at that time and self their 
costumes in order to pay their debts, ft 
seems a reasonable conclusion that 
they also made what money they could 
their available play texts to 
the Stationers. If they had nccess to a 
Sly tex j 1 5 ,n the case of Marlowe’s 

Edward 11 qr Shakespeare's Titus 
Andromcus - they sold that. If they did 
not have a full text they made one up- 
as in the case of Henry VI or The 
Taming of the Shrew . It is not 
*•- sur P n «fog that bankrupt actors made 
many mistakes. They had Petfuchio 
slants (beatings are always 1 
good theatre) but failed to notice (hat 
its dramahe point is that it is done in 

...... ,*P nl Kate. Tlie comic complexities 


Ul t-Uillll. LULUS Wllicn 

Shakespeare had studied so carefully in 
, Gascoigne ’s S apposes. They knew that 
■ the story ofthe shrew being tamed was 
part of a wider plot. 

Christopher Sly emerges from the 
mists of folk-tale to an immortality of 
alcoholic amnesia. Convinced that he 
is a lord by being introduced to his 
lady, he is delayed from the con- 
summation of his simple request to the 
boy-player, “Madam, undress you and 
come now to bed", by the 
announcement that his doctors have 
prescribed that he see a play as a 
suitable cure for his “melancholy". The 
Taming of the Shrew, like so many of 
Shakespeare|s comic titles, is perfectly 
clear until it becomes clearly am- 
biguous. A basic and deeply felt male 
fantasy is presented in circumstances in 

wnirh IP l- ■ 


:- tomed in a version in which Sly played 
k nn important part. Either Ihe-se 
w Shakespearian features were dropped 
:s accidentally from (he Folio text or tliev 
were cut from it. These several 
e omissions can hardly be nil accident of 
s printing. They cannot be cxplaineil by 
. difficulties of easting or staging since iii 
j that case they would not have been 
f kept by the reporters. Someone 
, thought the plav would he better off 
I without them. Oliver points lo Pecle’s 
; Old Wives ' Tide ns a contemporary 
!■ example of an opening frame which 
needs no conclusion and suggests that 
Shakespeare came to feel the same way 
about The Shrew. The case for Shake- 
spearian revision is n strong one. After 
The Shrew an audience may be allowed 
to make its own sly way home. It is a 
great pleasure to see sense so well 
established and so fortunately ex- 
pressed as it is in this edition. 

The editor of Henry V , Gary Taylor, 
nlso postulates authorial revision as the 
solution to n major editorial problem. 
There nre two early texts - the Folio 
nnd Quarto printed in JWXJ which has 
all the features of a memorial recon- 
struction. In both versions the King of 
France expressly commands the 
Dauphin to stay with the court at 
Rouen rather than join the army 
assembling to repel the English 
invasion. In the Folio the Dauphin is 
present at Agincourt, notably in the 
night scene in the French camp. In the 
Quarto his part, heavily cut, is spoken 
by the Duke of Bourbon. This changes 
the balance of both the scene and the 


1 ' 
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wluch.it cannot remotely be realized. 
Sly, whose personal habits excuse or 
extenuate almost any behaviour in his 
wife, is so evidently incapable of the 
bniteS benevolence displayed by 
Shakespeare’s shrew-tamer that his 
sudden and sodden attempt will clearly 
blunder him into a marital battering. 

In A Shrew this framework begins, 
and ends the play and Sly and the Lord 
exchange words on four other oc- 
joke, therefore, keeps 


that actors 1 adapting the text would 
have kept Sly if they had any licence to 
cut him. They were therefore accus- 

* 1 ft ' H » •«. \ !j. 1 1 
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the balance of both the scene and the 
play. The Dauphin’s arrogance be- 
comes a focus for the nasty but natural 
habit of fleering at foreigners, but the 
same lines, when spoken by the Duke 
of Bourbon, become part of an ironic 
pattern of conversation among men 
who are about to lose a battle they are 
all confident of winning. Taylor 
believes that there are good reasons for 
following the Quarto at this point. It 
has involved him in a major re- 
examination of the play and its place in 
Shakespeare's work. 

Taylor published his evidence and 
rcKomng in 1979 in Three Studies 
In the Text of Henry V. Those following 
the argument of the introduction will 
nnd that it leads them to that book on 
many occasions. In these complex 
dr wqrttttmqe* this is unavoidable and it 
has the advantage that it here allows 
tne editor space for consideration of 
the literary problems of a difficult play. 

S °*u te 5. t H? 1 ar 8 ume nt is, briefly, 
that the Folio text derives from 
Shakespeare s own manuscript while 
tne Quarto was put together by two 
actore engaged in a performance for 
wmen only eleven actors were avail- 
.able. It is a garbled but not necessarily 
stolen version arid ft is a very different 
kind of text from A Shrew. As Taylor 
says*- '. ,i • 

S^P r «° nts a transcript of the text 

‘ p,a X tyw® men 

• depended oh their 


Sir Henry Irving-. a caricature by Harry Furniss from the exhibition alt 
National Portrait (iallery reviewed on page 806. 


Jaylor leaves his Bourbon huving to 
ride lines evidently written for the 
Dauphin and consequently gives him a 
most uneasy stage passage. The 
removal of these piles of arrogance 
seems a necessary consequence of 
Taylor s editorial diagnosis and lie 
should have allowed himself more 
radical surgery. 

The matter is still beyond absolute 

S roof and we cannot be sure that 
hakespeare revised his play in this 
way.. It is the business of an editor lo 


arwe the case and alter, where he 
believes it necessary, a revered version 
of an almost sanctified text. It Is lo be 


death. Henry, faced with a tta 
attack, orders the killing oIiDFriI 
prisoners, ns the English arnnissd 
and he cannot afford to alkm.c 
troops to be out of action nri| 
them. Shakespeare insists tut h 
action should be presented cent 
Tlie man who wins Adnaxaial 
5ume man - and arguably by uceae 
the same - as the man who sad 
Fulstaff, kills prisoners and enmi 
the judicial execution of Us i 
companion Bardolpfi. 

Taylor, however, does sewta 
lo one pomilur character. TbepoW 
worth raising because it «*a 
methods applicable to the whole* 
In 2.1.3 we find that Ancient PSaW 
the Folio hus become Ensign ftlw-l 
his note the editor says .that uL 
describes the form “ancient" as ■ 


hoped that a nntional company will wor f h , ru,sill 8 because It «* 
soon consider putting it to the test of methods applicable to the wok* 
wrfoimancc, They will find one proud Iff 2 J •?, w « fiad Ihat Attlentft 
boast in Three Studies fully Justified in Folio hus become Ensign ftd 
the edition: 99 bis note the editor lays .tbit < 

If editors fin nn# „i„,;f,. ,u , . describes the form “ancient" i 
confusion of amalgama lion of the words H ew 

SEmodt cera Sn and I"* 1 "? aild ^ncyen" which, taken?**, 
theatrical solutinnTha ™ «ft ■ f rench , were confused In the w 

wildly ' 1 ® ften . b ®?“ A « more probably a conOaiM 

hSt KS,t S h o7l a S^^!! , thc eon fusion since tlfoso rcspodW 

with textual fc 100 ! !°i C0 P e protecting the colours nre |M 
mfeSuL ahS^?.A hich u ,ll ° with maintaining good otto 

£°v«d forlhVm ' l0 “ 8 080 hnve n,ll ! lnr y 


Twlor's argument is that there is In 

ffaUAn M ,n * of Henry V mul much enre nnd vniour in in h 

*° ,l l ke 0,1 ,l,e taskwf ,,lc sixteenth century, as (he 
t^SKES^ 11, !5, ulmo8 i impossible points out at 4.1.43, there «s 
wlthouP£*^.j3!»i fy . 3Uc t P r °blenw distinction between "office^ 
the n ] ho Process wore professional soldlfn 

s l en m uinSS! ro ^ erfj y ■ Any modern “gondemon” , who were votunlt 

step must anoenr henvv.rfsnt»/i ,..i nf.i ...t,:-../ .i 


ii.lilllll J U»VI|fll»V — lliv " 

reniinent which, though it raiyaff 
n little out of fashion, Is a mnw 
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7 » HUUMM VI an nis- 

torical 1 document* of far more 

fo 1 corrt ; c ‘ the n error 

thtee are ?vidently not the explanation 
and where there, are still® 
differences between Quarto and Folio 
text we may conclude that the Quarto 


much enre nnd valour in mV vn 
the sixteenth century, as the « 
points out in 4.1.43, there 


plays, fi ImSSVSrSS fS~Sii~£rngri 

datable reference designed to npneal to 1 brilliunlly restores ShakeW 

the audienre for other than dramatic handling of this mailer since ij w 
reasons, The Chorus, spenkfoa of w! ™ bn! to throw away birjgg 
Heniy g return to England, says 8 fortune in ransom when 

now , the General of bur gracious ^ 

,Ai good time he may - froTTS a ‘ n d Milflnry ranks still suffer^ 

Bridging rebellion broached on^U ' Ppnt confosions InhwjWj . bf 
„ on .his divisions of responsibility £■ 
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by action. Taylor is intellectually 
too sharp and rigorous not to have 
considered this question. He must 
therefore have rejected it as “imper- 
tinent” - a meaning not established for 
the period. 2 Henry IV2A seems tome 
to establish the meaning conclusively 
for the period and it is therefore 
“impertinent" to bowdlerize the lines 
in textual rather than moral fervour. 

May we please have our Ancient Pistol 
back 7 

It is a surprising decision since 
Taylor rightly lays such stress upon the 
importance of roles like Fluellenor 
Pistol in the play. Some of Shake- 
speare’s warriors ao make Agincourt a 
working day with room for chivalric 
courtesy. Shakespeare asks his 
audience to consider breaches dead 
hoys and the exfoliation of Bardolph s 
nose. The play spans too much human 
misery to be a patriotic success. 
Shakespeare is a true historian in the 
sense that Mark Twain imagined for 
Herodotus: “Many things do not 
happen as they ought, and the best 
things do not happen at all. It is the 
duty of the conscientious hlstonan to 
correct these defects." There could be 
few better examples of such a con- 
scientious historian at work than 
Troilus and Cressida. 

It is a play destined for success. 
Whores and heroes are perennially 
popular. Taylor suggests that Shakes- 
peare specifically cast doubt upon 
the heroism of Essex's enterprise, 
in Ireland. When Georae Chapman 
began the lengthy task of trans- 
lating Homer he dedicated his first 
Seven Books of the Iliads of Homer 
to Essex as "the most honoured now 
living Instance of the Achillean 
virtues". Essex did not long survive _ 
such praise. Shakespeare shows us 
Achillean virtue in action - a ring of 
armed men surround a solitary soldier 
who has sheathed his sword and 
removed tits own defensive armour. 
“Achilles hath the mighty Hector 
slain" is a line with an ironic ring never 
Intended by Homer. Shakespeare, as 
Kenneth Muir shows, had read Chap- 
man very carefully. It Is also arguable 
that ■ he knew some Homer. The 
'airferertces are so deliberate that they 
seem the result of Informed choice. 

The characters exist in Homer but 
. the story which Shakespeare tells does 
! not come from the Iliad but from 
Caxton and Lydgate, who are relying 
upon Guido afelle Colonne’s Historia 
_ Trolana (1267). As Richard Prpudfbot 
once admirably suggested, the re- 


ceived values of the play are those of As Muir points out, no one is inclined 
Burgundian chivalry. Tne characters, to laugh at the vows exchanged in Troy 
however, are deliberately trapped by even though we know that 
their author in a situation where their When lime is o]d a(ld hath fo Q! ilselfi 
comments illuminate tor the audience When waierdrops have warn the stones of 
quite other considerations than the Troy 

details that concern them. Troilus talks Ana wi-a nw « ' J,: — ■— 


these circumstances it is not surprising IW| ., shrlkg amaz emcni to their drowsie 

aL A i TUoHUae ctiAiiM HperrinF thfi 


that Thersites should describe the 
whole chivalric game of the Trojan war 


spirits 

(2.2.208-10 Folio strike) 


fo similar terms” “A 11 the argument is a clap lubber Ajax on the 

whore and a cuckold - a good quarrel ' shoulder 

to draw emulous factions and bleed to At ir we fnnw> «»re one braue Hectors 


death on.” There would be absolutely 
no point in such bitter indignation 
unless Thersites himself was part of 
Shakespeare’s evidence for the pos- 
sibility of a better world beyond the 
knowledge of the characters but within 
reach of the undent andine of the 


— , - *■ ' shoulder 

As if his fooie were one braue Hectors 

And great polio shrinking) 


Ul „„ MJiuiucninuns man me Troy » draw emulous factions and bleed to ! As 5 f h is foote were one braue Hectors 

details that concern them. Troilus talks And blind oblivion swallowed chics up death on. There would t* absolutely . . rikino 

to Cressida of love, the heroes talk of Cressida will indeed be celebrated for no pOI JnJ" iS^lmSf was'lart of ^ 8 Folio shrinking) 

discfpline? All A StJSSZ Slt^ S 5S^^ SEjS The interest of these passages is that 

whicE their own original actions have arr j V es in the Greek camp Aeamem- sibility of a * Cetera bm^ithin We ’5. l S n^fhfouarto 0 Shrike” 

□laced what thev most desire in the „ nn ca i M , u„_ „ !.,«■ ijlvsses knowledge of the characters but witnin in the printing of the Quarto. Shrike , 

worM oerm a nentlv beyondtiietr grasps ‘-SEL* 1 U e r she ™ «ach ofthe understanding of the which mean? “shriek", survives as a 

Z S in genS" ndfoaUreteTfoe » 

SSSSS-B si «snwna» 

Hpffrpp awnv unlime that Strlne/ And “W k,n Ualnn lc a main oonin nnrt his”. 


reach of the understanding of the 
audience. Cressida also lives by values 
more loving than those which would 


The interest of these passages is that 
they were set by different compositors 
in the printing of the Quarto. “Shrike" , 
which means “shriek", survives as a 
spelling at 2. 2.97 where the Folio prints 
“shreek”, and seems to be a 


UCHI» UlLIUltLLC WUUUHI. U COmeS lO ms Own luni He OCgS a M33 

degree away, untune that string/And “When Helen is a maid again, and his", 
hark what discord follows." Yet fo The organizer of everyone else’s kiss is 

haaIIia tkie fvnlh I IlilccPC 


order to realize this truth Ulysses 
involves the Greek commanders in a 
devious plot which comes to nothing. 
Achilles returns to the battle because 
Patroclus has been killed and for no 
other reason. The Trojan princes 
debate the return of Helen In a scene fo 
which the audience know that Hector, 
who says “Let Helen go", has already 
sent a chivalric challenge to the Greek 


l ne organizer ot everyone else's kiss is 
the only one to refuse to kiss her 
himself. At the end of the scene he tells 
Nestor that these “cncounterers, so 


transform the tragic story of Troilus 
and Cressida into one of the most 
powerful and imaginative of his 
comedies. 


Nestor that these "cncounterers, so Heminge and Condell, however, 
glib of tongue" can only be regarded in classed it as a tragedy and intended to 
one way: print it immediately after Romeo and 


the return of Helen In a sc ene in For sjuftish spoils of opportunity 
Ihe audience know that Hector , And daU gh, er8 Q f t h e game . 


print it immediately after Romeo and 
Juliet. They were prevented from 
doing so because of difficulties about 


camp. The arguments deployed by 
Troilus in favour of keeping Helen will 
inevitably deprive him of Cressida. 

Her character is crucial to the play. 


O rf wP u *d indeed be unfortunate to be jJ^Robe^on^ Febmaiy1\ 160^ 
a daughter of any game devised on y e t in 1609 it was both entered Hnd 
Ulysses rales. The pleasure he has pi j nte d by two other members of thc 
extracted from the attempt to humi- h, a ,; nn . ra < rvtmnnnv. Rnnian and 


-■/- — *■- k**'**-— ~ nrinted by two other members of thc 

extracted from the i attempt to 1 humi- . stationers’ Company, Bonian and 
liate Cressida hardly gives him the Wa jj ey TheiT Quarto first appeared 
pnvilege of calling her a whore. In . , title- oaae advertising the play 



; with a title-page advertising the 
“As it was acted by the Kind’s 
jesties servants at the Globe’ . ' 


ng's Ma- 
b . Their 




...Jl 


jfrN-f.'a'...-. 



second title-page omitted this 
reference. They also included a preface 
which stated that this was "u new play, 
never staled with the stage, never 
dapper-clawed with the palms of the 
vulgar, andyet passing full of the palm 
comical”. This would suggest a play 
written not for the public theatres but 
for some private occasion - a 
conclusion which is supported by the 
fact that it seems to be the only one of 
Shakespeare's plays where the author 
assumes that the audience knows the 




assumes that tfie audience knows the 
story already. It must be supposed that 
WaHey, the survivingpaitner, disputed 
' the right of laggard to print the play . It 
is evident that the printing had to be 






B ' stopped , Troilus taken oat, and Tlmon 

f ; of Athens substituted in Its place. In 

i - . . view of the difficulties that must have 

J -L* • . (■'••• been caused - since the play had to be 

I ,r printed later and inserted into the book 

even after the Contents page had been 

| printed - Heminge and Condell s 

MV J. •.*' remarks about those who had printed 
u ^ Quarto texts seem mild and 


very common in 1609. 

Honigmann comments, “those who 
throw out the Quarto variants there- 
fore ask us to believe that a copyist or 
different compositors changed the text s 
and produced an unusual spelling, a 
Shakespearian spelling, which both 
times makes excellent sense.” Muir 
prefers the Folio in the first instance 
and the Quarto in the second. In both 
cases it seems that “shriek" produces 
an unusual effect which lias been 
smoothed out to the commonplace. It 
'seems odd not to read it both times 
when the Quarto is used as a “control”. 

On the other hand (he editor follows 
the Quarto text at 

And therefore Is thc glorious plonet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other; whose med’cmable eye 
Corrects the influence of evil pianets. 

(1.3.89-921 

where most modem editors have 
followed the Folio "Corrects the ill 
[Aspects of Planets euill”. Muir com- 
iments that both "readings, were 
doubtless authorial" and it remains 
arguable whether Shakespeare put in 
or look out chiasmic order and 
alliteration. 

The most difficult cases occur when 
both texts agree and the editor still 
feels that the text requires emendation . 
Muir himself proposes two fresh 
. emendations and prints a number or 
passages in a textual appendix where 
the reading of Quarto and Folio, are 
photographically reproduced. This is 
enormously helpful and one can only 
hope that the General Editor , and the 
[ | Oxford University Press, can find 
! j space, .time and money to make this a 
I regular feature of the series. _Kepnoth 


A study fora backdrop drawn fey Edward Burra In 1933, which was offered 

for sale recently at Sotheby s. 


Tragedy at a distance 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Lee Bliss 

The World’B Perspective: John • 
Webster and the Jacobean Drama 
246pp. Brighton; Harvester. £22.50. 


-In- the first : year of the seventeenth 
I ceqtury: two parallel dramatic forms,- 
: both hybrids, came info being. One 1 * 
tragicomedy, as . exempUfcd ,by The 
Malcontent. The Dutch Courtesan, 
Qiapmaq’g The Widow's Tears and 
Measure for Measure: More tiseful 
than s&ihg this as city comedy, aitntd 
at chastising contemporary vices, 1 is to 
see it as a form which distances us 

from its tfontent aha t prevents the 

engagement of but sympathies. -So, in 
v . HeasUfe for. jdeasfire, the Duke can 
. only .escape his exclusion as observer 
W ; implicating hifoself in the play he 
■ hft)s, made/ and' what purports to be a 
/■’ Wpral conclusion looks dangerously 
i...:Bke van"' act. ,- of .will. The- form 
' deUbefately faj^es questions it cannot 
■ answer; as does the second new kind, 

: one Of fragbfly, - Seen in * Bussy 

D'Arri6oisrAtUony and Cleopatra and 
; . .Cotlplakiis. Here, the. herpes are 
. ^istahced. from' us' by befog ishown 
; against ;<fontexU that diminrsh their 
. . claims; fo greatness add that Subject 
' : . fotfoi 'fo • me L imputations of farce. 

‘ Cpriojanhs ht: as, ShaW observed',' a 

^mlc CreatiQn; K . .\ i ' 

: . ; [Mi i§ jhe historical background 
, • afialnjat which tee BUss, fo The world s 

; ”erepetrtvgji W apte U$to seeV/ebster. It 

IntRr- 


such an Important part fo The Spanish 
Tragedy. We make a mistake ever to 
unaerestimate the wit of a theatrical 
audience. However, Shakespeare is 
unusual in the degree to which he- 
permits formal interpenetration 
throughout his career, and ironic tragi- 
comedy of the kind cited does repre- 
sent something new: the first of Bliss s. 
categories, ironic tragicomedy, stands 
on firmer ground, and'isuideed the one 
she finds most useful in her detaHed; 
readings of/The_Whi* D^ Th', 


ag yuan*# ksais «Gin . iiiiM, aim I Muir has been responsible for many 

. jediUbiM of Shakespeare's plays. In thfi. 
Muir saw that he has ftcredbpon a . one hs? ;tos given i . us easily .thereat 
•thesis of (Sty Taylor’s that the Quarto Impdani. edltfon otTroifuf and (yes- . 
was ' published from Shakespefcrt's *»««• ... 

manuscript and the ^olio; from the ; . Tb e greH t strength of thc Oxford 
prompt book. Thi? means mat ho Shakespeare; is evidently its strong 
accepts the Quarto as his “control text editorial team and deliberate policy. . 
for. tne edition although, as he says, tlie This pa Wculafrevdewer'sees problem* 
text is "inevitably eclectic”. Tire dif- developing If the ' ‘authorial. re visi On _ 
Acuities <an Je seen In two variants theorv is acolied without Ihe care and .«&' 


trt her ease - but as we watch her text is "inevitably eclectic". Tfie dif- developing ff the. ,, authoria! revisipnV '• 
nLola we see that she did Acuities can be seen In two variants theory j 5 applied without the care and *; 
rer^rent a value^wwe'of the effect discussed by E. A. J ^onigmannfo his mcticWattenrion to detaU M; if. 
him TheS^ster discovers important book The Stability*: of exhibited in these volumes. .The; 
t hniiowness of his vocation as he Shakespeare's Text. The Quarto text is General Editor, h s arfoaate?, and the. ; 
redrS info the lS act’s “farcical printed, the Folio variant given below . 0xford University 
treahnent of tragic motifs"- In TTw li: congratulation on a superb start to an 


treatment of tragic motifc". In^Jj 
Devil's Law-Case, the comic 


congratulation on a' superb start to an 
.enterprise of great importance to all 


uevus L,aw-\*ase, u. c i haue a rolsting chaUengc sent lamoo^t tlre^ torS that 

d^nouemont « and clearly ^ dul , snd facHou, D obl« otj, 


provisional’’, 
to be impoi 
discovered. 


n, morality refuses 
and waits to be 


Greekes. .Shakespeare spoke. 


Webster’s plays, then, intimate the 


- ~ * — a i weDSier 8 pwya, “ 

Duchess of Malfl and The Devils | va iidarion of “unheroic 


Law-Case. 


vacillating commitment, and temporal 
failure" which his characters share with 


Autocrat at work 


Rltaa's areument is that Webster's failure' wmen ms cnaraciom a " aTC — 

aafesajsss: isvSjsjS'jrt ««« K,t,a “ 

towards . X). k-- - 


I While doing foil descriptive justice 
to Brook’s Ideas and Innoystions, 
Selbourne has- not ; rrensgred hts 


v whose victory empties more is not made at Coriolauus, wnose — . “ 


ximity of .force 


To cdmplafo ii only to carp, though: 
its Is a orofoundlv shDiulatirtr and 


vd«^p«us'. W.=".V ; #hrti : - 

explains the proximity ^ fo^S^i ■ To cdm ^alh H on y Stratford, 'the Gulfing production, 

0U jht to be trade becomes acce erated ^ % a profoundly shmulaUngr ana .J ■ f .. ± t fe ihoirt of toe centuiy; 

ana abM ird. im critical* W 


• political' meanings -in tne cnajuqici 

loortrayed as mute but well-meaiung 
cireus acrobats* confronted for W im- 

f patient and corebrul ringmaster.* 
i At times, Selbourne’s critiral spirit *. 
become obtrusive, a compulsive fonn 


Sorer un^ the' ch&recwre are 

.:SFfiws^ : Mssass«m 

that they have beeit^ ^wrodg, and that .fowl,' manifest ‘^rrovnng, but. J fo s. g5Jg^ irne : however, • • was neither 


■ invert tragicomedy so -mat.c 
IreglpnfogsWu to traglP ends. 


undfcresri mates 


; ’ exploited !• actors, a . pseudo- 

. ■ * • * ’ • , J Ll- . II Tart 


particular his detailed .eyocalioos of 
special momehte of JlsroveryH m. 

rehearsal > ; In spite of his reitefMcd 
-ambivalence: and estrangement, np 
imsnagfcs tq convey the excitement and 
I frust rations inherent in any ;collective 
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Usefully superior 


Maurice Larkin 

Georgb Weisz 

The Emergence of Modern 
Universities in France, 1863-1914 

397pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £30.30. 

Q 691 05375 8 

The Third Republic in France was 
given many insulting names in Its time: 
"the slut", "the republic of pals" and, 
most damning of ail, “the republic of 
professeurs”. Admittedly the bitterest 
of its ideological battles, notably those 
with the Church, were fought in the 
sphere of primary and secondary 
education. Yet higher education was 
inevitably affected since it moulded the 
teaching personnel and examination 
system of the nation, as well as its civil 
service. The development of higher 
education might therefore seem a 
potentially vibrant issue in the 
chequered history of the Republic: and 
so it was, as long as the politicians and 
their constituents saw political or social 
advantage to be. gained from the 
changes tbat were being proposed. 
But as George Weisz's lucid and 
informative book makes clear, sig- 
nificant change in the system tended 
to be confined to the periods when the 
politicians and their patrons saw it as in 
their interest to support the academic 


reformers - or to penods when 
reforming unlversitaires happened to 
be in ministerial office. At other times 
the issue of reform tended to 
degenerate into a conflict between the ■ 
sen-interest of academics, seeking 
improved status for their profession, 
and the value- for-money concerns 
of the government and private 
benefactors. 

The specific concern of this book is 
with the universities between 1863 and 
1914, rather than with the grandes 
Avles that pre-empted the professional 
formation of a major section of the 
country’s Elites. Yet so tangled was the 
skein of French higher education that 
the author devotes considerable space 
to distinguishing the functions and 
■character of its various strands; and 
even hardened scholars of the subject 
will find much to value in the clarity 
and convenience of Dr Weisz’s 
chronological account of their 
evolution. 

The liberal politicians of the 
Republic saw the universities as having 
a Janus-faced role to play. They could 
be counted on to help exorcize the old 
spectre of clericalism, but they were 
also expected to help exorcize the 
future spectre of political rule by the 
masses. They were to provide the 
middle classes with the intellectual 
means to ensure middle-class 
leadership: “the flood of democracy 
must run into a . . . barrier of visible 
and useful superiority whose prestige 


compels recognition", as limile 
Boutmy wrote in 1871. At the some 
time the acquiescence of the musses 
would be won by propagiitingu culture 
of national consensus, in which the 
lower classes could eventually aspire to 
ascendancy - cither by mounting the 
staircase of meritocracy or hy chousing 
to wait for the lift of gradual social 
improvement. In this context the 
universities' history curriculum fur 
secondary schools would continue to 
be "a school of morality, respect ami 
moderation", as Victor Duruy Imd 
proclaimed in the Inter year* of the 
Second Empire. 

These Republican aims were 
fulfilled only too well. The anticlerical 


campaigns of the period are part of the 
mainstream of French history, while 
the middle-class domination of student 



Romania’s cradle 




Dennis Deletant 

Stepan Pascu 

A History of Transylvania 
Translated by D. Robert Ladd 

318pp. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, distributed in the 



SeTTne province's 
'ererit periods to 


To write a histc 

Tiazar dous^ente 

subjection' at' 


suDjecuon at amerent penods to 
Hungarian, Ottoman, Habsburg and 
Romanian authority, and the presence 
of Romanian, Hungarian and German 
populations there, require that the 
historian be conversant with the 
relevant languages and scholarship. 
His task is complicated by the dearth of 


whence Romanian shepherds were 
given the right to settle in Tran- 
sylvania by the Hungarian kings. 

Itls understandable, then, that both 
Romanian and Hungarian national 
ideologies should regard Transylvania 
as an integral part of the homeland: for 
the former it is (he cradle of the 
Romanian people, for whom it 
provided a. haven in the face of foreign 
mv Mion sifter tHtt'RomanMthdrawal ; 
for the latter it represented, by 

the maintenance of a precarious 

independence, the continuity of the 
Hungarian state, despite Ottoman and 
Habsburg conquest of the Hungarian 
kingdom during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The Hungarian 
national ideology cannot accept the 
1920 Trianon Treaty award of the 


places and the nation’s cadres 
continues to be a firm fact of French 
life a century later. Yet the 
universities' contribution In this state 
of affairs was rewarded only unevenly. 
They were given the wherewithal to 
multiply their staff three and a half 
times between 1865 and 1919-butfora 
student population that had more than 
quadrupled. Salaries and conditions 
were improved, but the increase in 
incomes and prospects compared 
unfavourably with what was being 
obtained in a number of other 
professions. It is true that some of the 
inequalities between Parisian and 
provincial universltaires were lessened, 


Stefan Pascu’s book, the first 
extensive histoiy of Transylvania to 
be published in English, presents 
a synthesis of his Voievodatul 
Transilvaniei (2 volumes, 1972 and 
1979) and passages from his other 
works on Transylvania. It is the work 
of a Romanian nationalist set within a 
Marxist framework. His history 
stresses the historical primacy ,und 
comlnulty of '.the' Romanian presence. 
It - underlines the national con- 
sciousness and unity of all Rom- 
anians in Transylvania and across 
the Carpathians in the principalities or 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The political 
boundaries that divide them ore 
artificial and will Inevitably be 
dismantled In , Transylvania's in- 


1920 Trianon Treaty award of the exorable progress towards its inte- 
provmce to Romania (on the basis that gration into a Greater Romania 
eleven of Us fifteen counties had a clear ratified by the Trianon Treaty . Yet the 

Romanian mninnm thus cauAnnn * a uutk/i. n nr _ . ■ ■ 


• : - 1 ne ; coipnlzed their new '* 1T V- 1111 L.L/1 C 

- r ■ ptovince with Settlers; from all parts of .: . • • Oi 

'•if £?• ■" Bmpire, who intermarried wlth the * -I " t — J - - ' - • 

rtyviWSvj -i- i ■&?■! population and Romanized it, -,-• -_ r ■ 

: if : ■ ?/-; : thus producing a. Daco-Rqman people ! C. W, ; Bl&Iilling 

i l ' r ^° : ,1 ( Bre •: th e forebears : of -file ' • ■ ' ; " "•’■■■ * • 

•!:' . ; ^ ^ r • Rotnmuahs. .After : the withdrawal of Derek McKay and H M Srrvrr 

T I V i • w:' Roman legiohsin 271L75, the ™ • Y ““ Sc0TT 

ft 4 h .4 • ',1 •'> prqvince became 4- gateway* to the The Rise of the Great Powers 1648- 

4 S : r 1 i south for successive invnders, with the 1815 

• i! Daco-Romans seeking refuge In the 378pp. Longman £12 50 foaoerback 

V :1 •: r *i; mountainous regions, thus preserving £6.^5). 8 (paperback, 

; i) A • ifj'-.iiii. 1 ' j . .* thei , r Latin language and culture. Ibis q 582 48553 3 

v’ • (• i . ■ . f x Pj“l 0 tfon of the Romanian presence — - ; - 


■ . " • . ^bstintia! Hungarian minority, just as, feat in producing this sy 
raid that !♦ mu 80 .!?/ 1 neology can but regard of Hungarian and Ge 

Ion, the svineyard.- sources nos ensured th 

by the ' s ' 

In two r\* , /»• ", , 

106 ad, 4.1. 


lermnn-langungc 
that the integral 


I ^ r . . 
..<«■ . . ■-?#*• . 1 * 

S'* 

•• 

if- t- '■■6jiLvfl.it. 1 ' J . 


Derek McKay and H. M. Scott 

The Rise of the Great Powers 1648- 
MIS 


hut the gulf rciiKiinril wnlr .uul a 
source of resentment. Ai ihc same tunc 
academics [naked eiiMoiislv .it the 
greater preside and higher incomes nl 
their Cieriiun counic i pails. .mil 
argued dial tierinanvowed pail of her 
economic and tecliitolonc.i I strength to 
the role and rcspeit she accorded to 
her univerMlies. Weis/ is miii.iHv 
seeptienl. mul points out tli.n the 
example of foreign institutions 
provided iiniinnniiion for the 
university's critics as well as lor iis 
members especially for those who 
claimed (lint the scattered piovtimal 
faculties of France should he giuupcd 
Into a handful of huge, comprehensive 
universities. Although the faculties 
were eventually grouped into sixteen 
universities in 1N%, Matt and local 
interests resisted all attempts In reduce 
the number of faculties. As one 
professor emotively asserted, 'the 
youth of Lorraine would die" if Nancy 
were without a university. 

Weis/, analyses these issues with 
thoroughness and perception, mul 
illuminates his own researches by 
drawing on the growing hody of 
parallel scholarship, much of it 
American, on the grandes holes and 
other institutions of higher education. 
Debates on university structure and 
conditions do not ulwuys make 
compelling reading, as the protagonists 
would be (lie first to admit. And if the 
mind occasionally wanders during 
parts of Weisz's survey, it is because lie 


E l ace of these two peoples in the 
istory of Transylvnniii is not 

overlooked, although in certain 
respects it is not given due emphusis. 
Hie German settlement at the end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and the influence of 
the Reformation, receive only 
perfunctory attention (the late Erich 
Roth’s fundamental study, Hie 
Reformation in Siebenbilrgen, 1962- 
64, is not mentioned in the 

bibliography). 

The narrative nut only embraces 
political developments but is rich in 
social history and dcinogrupliicul 
statistics. Particularly gratifying is 
Pascu’s insistence, In contrast to the 
assertions In most post- war Romanian 
publications, thnl the creation or the 
uniate Church from the union of purl 
of , the Orthodox Church in 
Transylvunln with Rome In J71K) 

brought advantages to the Romanians. 
One of its nnitcipal benefits was 
educational. Since the miiintcnuncc of 
the Union was held to require well- 
trained Uniate priuKts, several 





in the pie 

• Th* s formidable dual assignment has 
been accomplished with great skill in a 
book which, combines the weight of a 
monograph with the breadth of a 
textbook. With clarity its chief virtue - 
clarity of organization, analysis and 
exposition - it can be read with 
pleasure and consulted with profit. In 
v ew of the current neglect of the 
diplomatic history of the period, this 
will surely remain the standard work 
on the subject for u long as it matters. 

?hJcrgcnce*of 

^o jfrsf -quarier of tfe 

.b^k^ don^natedby .tHe rise , arid fall 
wFienchbegcmonyin the fiedoftd half 
of jbe ^yenteemh eentury. From a 


,s |»»in»:nily CO ncemrf J 
qiianiiti.ihlv and instiB^ 1 


Paperbacks in brief 


«»*■•., ip. to evoke?S^ ‘ 

s;ivmir ,.f Ihc teaching ptoc^i? 

urd -benched ainphiifieH^ 
the grey -green Mare of the iW 1 - 
iiiumIs. sn redolent ofiheC 
•deal*. „f the rtsT?.. 
:it.tu , *.ogr«phk*s. memoia f 
literature of the period ire 
reminiscences «r university • 
«‘»e W’uuld have welnnU i! 
examples to illustrate U» 
cmi sequences of the dcbataT-' 
uistmitinn.il changes dm tf : 
delineates 

Observe is of the present pluki ; ' 
universities will find much Mi’’ 
thought in these argumott j/' 
century ago. They will mu i ‘ 
bite rest and envy the atUtwkdkiij .. 
by the French director cHiSt 
education, Louis Liard, *1»2|C 
congress of academics In ISHfkMt i-- 
slum Id not only strenuonjlr k 4 ? 
supplement llioir revenue wap ''' 
furuling hut they shouldbep^ 
spend vigorously: “If I darad.In ■■ 
add ‘cndcUcz-vous*. 1 - 

profoundly in the continued 
of institutions which are 'taj 
because creditors follow (belrproaaE{ 
with great solicitude and prajfalii; 
prosperity." | 


Uonmiiimi students wert tMttfi! 
Catholic seminaries, inj ortk^t^ 
the Jesuit colleges in TnE}i«; 
Tli rough education this pwikit 
Romanians became a wars oik 
Kumun origin and of the u*If 
their Itinguugu, and their 
linguistic works provided thtaj 


ANTARCTICA 

Apsley Cherrv-GaRRard. The Worst 
Journey in the World. 652pp. Penguin. 
£4 95 0 14 009501 2. □ “The scene can 
never leave my memory . . - Wright 
came across to us. ‘It is the tent Thus 


example: “The desire to visit the tomb 
became an obsession with the tourists, 
and in the Luxor hotels the question of 
ways and means became a regular topic 
of conversation. Those who had seen 
the tomb boasted of the fact openly, 
and to many of those who had not it 


kicking a can along a Clapham street 
and knew the joy of striking sparks 
from a kerbstone with iron-tipped 
boots would develop into a poet 


came acro» w «. » « - ■ .- and to many of those who had not it kicking a can along a Clapham stree 

Apsley h*™ 8 mattcr of P ersonal P ride t0 and kSew the joy of striking spark 

finding of t he froMn bodies ol . effect an i ntro d U ction somehow. To from a kerbstone with iron-tippe 
Wilson and Bowers m ithe bleak wa s suc h | eng ths were things carried that boots would develop into a pot 
of Antartica and he wrote the l rep p certain tourist agencies in America sensitive to all the moods of nature, 
inaphrase that ^°t round the world - actua , |y advertiae ^ a trip to Egypt t0 

"it is a grave that k,n .8 s e " v y n ■ see the tomb." CLASSICS 

Cherry-Oarrard. ^ m If 6, w as M.F. Norman Austin. Archery at the Dai 

roin'f i ^exoldUion and his account, a BIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS njiinni Itllnn I Inivpnitv 


But Thomas's intentions are unknown, unexpectedly puts the blame pn Joyce 
He may have regarded it, quite rightly, himself, accusing him of being too 
as a finished work. It presents a subtle” and “too offhand in his all u- 
complete picture of boyhood . And it is siveness. This is decidedly cunousman 
wholly boyish, without a hint that the annotator and downright wrong- 
youngster who found pleasure in headed in a critic. Subtle Joyce may 
kicking a can along a Clapham street not have been but oFfhand he was 


IK, 1955) suggested “Edinburgh rock 
or Dundee shortbread”, James Barke’s 

edition was at the time the most 
complete Burns text which had been 
offered to the public. It contained 
many poems which had never before 


"it is a grave that kings must envy". 
Cherry-Oarrard, born in 1886, was one 
of the youngest members of Scott’s 
1910 -1$ expedition and his account, a 
- welcome reprint (first published by 
Constable in 1922 and reviewed m the 
TLS of December 14 that year), was 
‘ written after he had been invalided out 
of the Great War. After taking such ail 
active part in this legendary expedition 
- especially as one of the three men 
who made the Winter Journey of 1911 
to Cape Crazier - the rest of Apsley 
.. Cherry-Garrard’s life was an anti- 
' climax and he died in 1959 after many 
years of intermittent illness. The Worst 

■ Journey in the World, however, is the 

■ most complete record left by any 
member of the expedition and together 
with Scott’s own journal and the letters 
of his friend Wilson stands as one of the 

• classics of Antarctic literature. 

M.T. 


R.B. 

HISTORY 

Gavin Maxwell. Lords of the Atlas: 


Glaoua 1893-1956. 3 1 8pp. Century. 

X. □ ft is 


see the tomb " H CLASSICS The Rise and Fall of the House of 

M.F. Norman Austin. Archery at Hie Dark v 

RinrRAPHY and MEMOIRS °f lhe Moon - Poelic problcms ,n W.95. 0 7126 OlHiS X. □ U is Mod to 
BIOGRAPHY and MLMUlKa Homer's Odyssev. 297pp. University of have Lords of the Atlas (first published 

Edward Blishen. A Cackhanded California Press, £8.50. 0 520047907 □ by Longmans in 19fit>) republished m 


£4.95. 0 7126 01)68 X 


>ood to 


War. {230pp. 0 241 10919 1) and First published in 1975 and reviewed in 
Uncommon Entrance. (155pp. 0 241 the TLS of June 4, 1976. 


Uncommon Entrance. (155pp. 0 241 
10920 5) Hamish Hamilton. £3.95 
each. □ Edward Blishen’s Uncommon 


each!* cf fed ward Blishen *s Uncommon Walter Burkert Structure 
Entrance , first published in 1974, has History hi Greek Myth 
been likened to Decline and Fall as a Ritual. 2-^- Universilvp 
comedy of a hapless young Press. £5.95. 0 520 04770 
schoolmaster in a desilient prep- published in 1979. Reyie 


Journey in the World, however, is tne wor(cs are stages in Blishen’s many- 
most complete record left by any vo j ume autobiography, and his 
member of the expedition and together exper j e nces as a teacher have provided 
with Scott’s own journal and the letters f nr seve ral of his books, even 


schoolmaster in a & 'prep 6 published in 197^ Reviewed in .he 
school, though its first-person TLS of November 21. 1980. The 
narration gives it at once more realism reviewer writes that Walter Burkert s 
and less satire. Both these reissued approach “Is eclectic in a good sense, 
-a i. ou.k.^-e Menu. pvi>n ctmriiirfllist from time to time. 


works are stages in Blishen’s many- even structuralist from time to time, 
volume autobiography, and his but founded on a sinking knowledge 
experiences as a teacher have provided of the complex evidence (liter- 
material for several of his books, even ary, epigraplucal. archaeological, 
though, as he confesses here, he has comparative) tor this extensive 


reshaped “people, places and subject in wmen a passage uom 
episodes" into forms that are Homer, Sophocles or Plutardi can be 
“inventions entirely". Such exuberant productively combined with an 
inventiveness brings its own problems: Akkadian tablet, an Egyptian 
the set-pieces of schoolroom ideogram or a Byzantine gloss to 
catastrophe work by accumulations of produce a new insight, 
awfulness which are at times hilarious rD(Tin « M 

and at others mechanical. One senses LUiux-iawi 


“people, places and subject, in which a passage from 
into forms that are Homer, Sophocles or Plutarch can be 


Sir Ernest Shackleton. South. 
376pp. Century Publishing. £4.95. 0 
7126 0111 2. □ As Lord Hunt remarks 
in his Introduction to this new edition 
of Shackleton's classic account (first 
nnhlished hv Heinemann in 1919) of 


paperback form, marred though it is by 
tin illiterate biographical note about 
Gavin Maxwell ("He . . . returned 
from Iraq with an offer [riel which led 
on to a trio of bestsellers"), an 
embarrassing introduction by Geoffrey 
Moorhouse (“Now there's your 
writer's writer at work”), and the line 
drawings of Ahmed Ben Lahcen Tija, 
correctly described as “unfortunate" 
by lhe TLS (October 24. 1966) on the 
book's first appearance. It tells the 
bloody story of two brothers, Mndnni 
and Thami e! Glaoui, who rose in one 
generation from insignificance to 
become kingmakers - “to depose two 
Sultans, to become the true rulers of 
Morocco, to shake the whole French 
political structure.” The final downfall 
ofT'hami in 1956 added anew word to 
French political jargon: glaouisd, 
betrayed. 

G.S. 


Shackleton and his men resides in their 
: retreat, against the impossible odds 
•• presented oy the forces of Nature. In 
particular, it arose from one brief 
• episode which represented, but has 
tended to cast in shadow, a much 
longer story". That brief episode is of 
course Shackleton's sixteen-day 
hi^voyage in the lifeboat James Caird and 
his subsequent trek across South 
Georgia to the whaling station, a feat 
■ •' of endurance and resourcefulness 
.. ' . which resulted in the rescue of his 


murueruuaiicas ui »..v attuuiu ui mw , - 

promotes a dampening geniality in G f narrative art has been a ravounte wrot e that Vansittart “calls his book an 
moments of farcical purport. The book text-book since its appearance in 1961 . ant hology . but it isn't really that: it isn’t 
is the sequel to the less high-spmted p art 0 f its attraction is the range of its r€all representative of anything 
Ibut more interesting A Cackhanded reference to the classics of the novel except the compiler’s sense of what the 
War, first published in 1972 and f Qr m, pan is the Jamesian authority of Q reil | ^ar was like,.nnd what it meant, 
reviewed in tne TLS of August 25 that [ts terms and part their enduring Jt would be more precise, ( think, lo 
year. Here Blishen describes his applicability. Booth's survival must caHjia collage -an image composed of 
experience as a conscientious objector a [ so owe something to his insistence bIts - and pieccs , which collectively 
In the Second World War, 1 working on t Hat a novelist’s "rhetoric" Consists not represent s and interprets its subject. 


linguistic works provltwww:; • , . ^ g hack | et on’s sixteen-day 
for Ihc development ^fci^voyage in^ 4he lifeboat James Caird and 

eighteenth century of a his subsequent trek across South 

consciousness amungsl the - 1t : Georgia to the whaling station, a feat 
of i rnnsylviiniii. \ , . of endurance and resourcefulness 

AIkivc all this book is - .. 1 . which resulted in the rescue of his 

(ho role history often plays ib Ezw party, but many , of the preceding 


considered "not quite ladies reading I 
but has since been superseded by the 
three volumes of 1968 edited by James 
Kinsey. Barke’s introduction progres- 
ses by dint of a series of familiar 
platitudes and misinformed dichfi - 
“Robert had the sketchiest of educa- 
tions"; “despite his hunger, he could 
laugh"; “there is no other poet like 
liim” - and eventually reaches the 
rather surprising conclusion that “ina 
peculiar sense, ne isn't a poet at all". 
Bui in spile of that (ana in spite of 
Barke's now quintet of novels on (he 
“life and loves” of Burns) the work 
reads os well as ever. 

J.C. 

POLITICS 

M.J.C. Vile. Politics in the USA. 
288pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 009 15L571 
8 □ Third edition. First published by 
Allen Lane in 1970, and reviewed in 
the TLS of April 23, 197J . The review- 
er wrote: "This is a sound comprehen- 
sive and dearly written exposition of 
American politics. For the most part it 
is descriptive, and some will feel it is 
distinguished more by lucidity than 
penetration. At times one feels that the 
restraint has been too great, and that 
though Professor Vile is a safe guide 
through the complexities of the Amer- 
’ ican system he fails lo communicate the 
l excitement and vitality of American 
1 politics. It would, however, be unjust 
f to suggest that this is a dull book or that 
:r it lades shrewd comment.” 
n 

TRAVEL and TOPOGRAPHY 


year. Here Blishen describes his a , 
experience as a consdeniious objector a | 
in the Second World War/ working on t \ 
the land; like being pitched into a „ 
school this throws him together with a tl 
whole- new., -spcisly^.. gf. peopie, n 
surprisingly . heterdgeneoufiS 


that a novelist’s "rhetoric" Consists not 


imprest. The fnto 0/ ; establishment of camps on Clarence 

perceived slicing incxUlrt^WL...' and Elephant Islands; all this Is 

up will. Ihc prora»(loc£««S|.. , 


characterizing groups of people on the 
margins of normality, but A Cack- 
handed war is necessarily the deeper 


and more provocative work 


dUClYvUlVi l wui.iv V, , w , ; - ■■ 

some of the _ points thot : ta 'Jbinks. P^® r Venturj Roots of Revolution: 

the years, have b “" n I History of Populist and Socialist Move- 

Hp r ? ^ nhj^!wwded men* m mneteeHth-Centitty -Rt^ld. 


A.J.G.H. ■ new, gene Petcr £12 ' 0 226852709. P First publisneo as 
Geoffrey Keynes. The Gates of RabinowiSTand Gerard Gen f e “®.^ ^ ^e" 1 tlT on^June 12. 2 l^SS!Thp 

ift-WSK 

The reviewer wrote: his auto- extcnd the mal n text, to make the point on Augrul [12, 196U) ve lg4g , 0 


nhlc fnr ill 
ihc i nUmiilty 
HWiircness. 


hik ill BflglW j|Pr : ' -':' lca F 0,lsc lo extreme neruanip. 
its ruvtelnlloif to chapters evoke the "fortunes and 
ty of Romani '.WfEv ■' • misrortvines" of the Ross Sea parly and 


E ;. ‘ their ship the Aurora, who landed on 
1 the opposite side of the continent to the 
.intended route of Shackleton's men 
' with the task of establishing depots In 
the direction of the Pole, and who 


of November 6 
reviewer wrote: 


that year, 
"his auto- 


, with the task of establishing depots in The reviewer wrote: nis extend the main tot , 1 » mi P«im "J £ •* ’ the period f rom 1848 to 

: the direction of the Pole? and who biography Is in many ways Ws most , hat a s?ldy of narrative canMt IBM ltWo^ry ravere ^ H f Alalander „ in 
. S^thelossoftheirlcBder^neaa ■ eri|na|_ work. Derived lef be formd place without thestudy ol ^p« l , h ^ whfc concentrating on_the 


heard on olher occusjoiim too - when 
for example it is suggesled that the 
British would have crushed the 
Ainerjcnn rebels if only the hcustly 
French had minded their own business. 

If an American reader may wince 
only once on receipt of this unwelcome 
home truth, his wretched Austrian 
counterpart will find himself in u stole 
of almost permanent discomfort. As 
the Hnbsburgs are depicted lurching 
, frqta,.one:; disaster, to another, their 

m^^sasK a 

indtjeed and ifretrievable, one cannot 


’ . suucrea me loss oi meir icauor ftoncaa ui igiuai wus». - 

,i : . • -KC.v. Macintosh and two other men in apparatus of a learned monograpn 
. , ' . conditidns, as Lord Hunt puts it, “no article he hasstruck out on his own s 

.ruveitls. just nboul ; ,.i> . less severe than those which had two characteristics give The Gates 

importance- nndeni overwhelmed Scott and his polar party Memory a special quality. The orsi 

bcciK’oiwiilted. Only during their return journey three years these is an overriding desire to tell 

has un apparent ; beforehand". . ••• ••'• troth, even, almost especially, it -- 

misinterpretation; one A.J. hurts the teller. .. •Jl’® result... is 

the neglect of T. ?V.-3Sig ii! -- :! . not gracefulbut - and thls isas trur 

revisionist work, whldi ^RCHAfeOLOGY • tae accounts oEhis many suecds^s a 

an erroneous Howard • Carter The Tomb of ,bj s failure®. ■ r 

colonial ori^ns pfJ lljj Tutenkhqmen. 337pp. ^ ^Ceritury^ SA.95. sbmdtiroeB harsh, of 
War. As this uflll be qriy . 0 7126 0054i X '□ - Howard' Carter’s, 1 ' J The -olher . TioUble ■ gufality 

many editions, &cboun;t of his discovery ofTutenkha- craftsmanship. Craftsmanship ts 

opportunity tb CPrrePV^^ftSf^gg ipen’siomb was originally published by quality that Keynes admires altr 

minor blemisbei. Cassell^ ^ three volumes, each one more than any other, 

and there Hre not proaress of tiie work to ' ■ 


\ the formal p i ace withdut the study of part cui ? the then, tta 

mograph or n ar ™tives, to express a deep critical 1881 , ana wnue cu .9 oulnumb 

hlsowSand S fo? .b avowedly post- =' K’lh p.S ?“*•'? •«. 

'il Ga J* °L modernist writer and to provide an J" H nk s^ctween Russian . impenab 


enseof whatllie Isabella Bird. .The Golden 

d what it meant, Chersonese. 384pp. Centuiy. £5,95. 0 

cise, l.think, to 7126 0417 3. □ What Isabella Bird 
ige composed of ca u s . after Ptolemy and, Milton,, the ■ 
ich collectively Golden Chersonese was more 
rets its subject, familiarly known in her lime as ihc 
ew longer than a Malay Peninsula. A fairly narrow strip 
or two) and very g] pn g the West Cqast was administered 
s iron] .some of by the British anti yielded large 
rs of the war. - quantities Of tin and -other raw 
jqsse, materials; the rest svhs j virgin i 
erg, , Ourney v r . ; unexplored «• and ■ unsurveyed. . She 
igs arid, Sayings; yj^tad the area id 1879, travelling in 
persona! fettem /relative, comfort, but 1 still .admirably . 
ans." impervious (though far from pbllvious) 

. to the effects qf heat, humidity, . 
ts of Revolution: exhaustion and, 

d Socialist Move- personality, revealed with disarming 
Century . ■ Russia . 1 nge nuousness I n 1 these letters to her 
Chicago , Press, sister (first published in 1883 by John 
irst Dublishedos Murray), proves more fascinating than 
■Sg (r S the distant time and place from wh.ch 
2 1953! the these missives hail. No cultural 

Francis Haskell relativist, she: the native Moham- 
Franas nasKeu _ re “bigoted to : a 

ewedT /n the TLS ’ mah; the bone-si ruclu re of their faces 
vSturi's- classic is inherently ugly: they are too feckless 
V 1 oiHin to make good pol icemen, and will have 
MeScr t! n S be by Sikhs; no wonder. 

nn the then, that the industrious Chinese 
XI fa^ie Saw outnumber them five or ten to one. 

But. to her credit, She is no hard-faced 


ouk.ioii= , . that"tne iramersui uic 

Europe arid . dungeons Wbrsp still. A tipe^atnpleof. 


lUlCHAfeOLOGY 


»} »[ Howard Carter. The . Totnb of 
KV% Tutankhamen. 337pp. Century. £4.95. 
0 7126 0054 I X TJr Howard Carter’s, 
> &CK>qnt of his discovery of Tutenkha- 


r r $cdoqrit of his discovery of Tutenkha- craftsmanship. Craftsmanship is the Qffford s notes to Dubmers ana 
^ men's tomb was originafly published by quality that Keynes admires almost Portrai{ on their shelf 
“ Cassell iir three volumes, each one more than any other. . - ful, yolumlnbus, .but by 

. i __L fL. txmrir to ■ , definitive annotation to Ulysses com 






a mW i : oc a Romamait popu^tlon Is w&tA* 

Mm - • . to]mmigratjon ftt iheiend of the 

if ■ 


^ ton bocn said 
that the -Habsburgs wdre always one 

■55g °S e ide « behind the rest of 
• ouropejand so they were, but 'they 
,;-fe a X? had bn army and they always 


' ■’Snddfo sT b y lum ? cred on 

scajeant i scope ft is 
• tinreand IhO mUdly 

•.-/ ssSossIneiils of ioedfic 


unsatisfactory accounL^pS 

J 

SnS’’XS&W 


*_»- • lV ^ 

& ; Mrratuig the pro, 
P date, jnl?23, 192 


vnvn whw 

of the work to 
1933 (reviewed 


no means 
lysses com- 




tfiose years respectively), published by ( 
b writes dearly and entfiu- Newby ., irtcludi 
Enabling the dayman to Harrods and “t 
te excitement of the discov- as well as thos 
etailed inventory pf the far flung places 


ffPPSg 


william M. jqiuiaiyi; 

: Mind: An Int^l^taal 
. lory 

1). The book is , 

“Aestheticism at .vjfi 
iiiciudes chapters ^ 
visual ur|s; 

, il Soot)isayert of \ 


ipppsp: 


IliULUU IUIU.UIIMH —j ,« ® II 

existing peasant communes into smau 

autonomous units of production and ; . omnn 

consumption, and the culminallon EHMtt ■ Thomas. ■’ 

came in the mid- 1870s With hundreds • .gu^iunson. D.95. 0 W 3. 

of eduented young men anti women . D First published in 1W3. pdwarq 
"Boirie todhe 'people" ip, the hope pf, Thomas writes In his Prefatory Note, 
enli rifien ins and mb bill zing ^largely ; “most of these chapters have. been. 
■SSMinaBWiW-- filled 1™ r 

IricreasihA recourse to lerrorist tactics recollections of Oxford. Tney aim, 

and severely rapreMive measures from therefore, at recording my own 
the state lea io P their ultimate failure, impressions as faitlifully bs -the 
but Venturi's fascinating ?tudy bnhgs resultant stir of fancy would .pllow, 

: to life .the individuals ymp dpminntea , 

this ptiripd :Of intense disptission and ^ , westacott. The Pewdn Faat- 

|de4stti./ path [Guides. Mapped ■ by. Mark- 


Beacons Notional Park.. 

. 0 14 046907 9. 


ift; iVmycn in' Carter's vivid'descrip 4 hrothe 
; evety; asbect . of this extra- 1 talk °f 
PWjnafy ' discoverv: that does not the pu 


u fv a R.oy ai wury m »u ■«« us, zomarsei , 

-JJc; .. 19 the original revlewer<I^bruiiry. ^ih .g^ppvjEl^S. 0 14 046905 - 


